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INSTITUTE OF 
=RICAN MEAT PACKERS 














THE BUFFALO SELF-EMPTYING 
SILENT CUTTER 


In 1868 the name ‘‘BUFFALO" was identified with the first successful power driven meat cut- 
ter. In 1936 the latest ‘“BUFFALO™ Cutter stands out above other makes and types as the most 
efficient, economical and practical machine for producing quality sausage meat. 


Nearly three-quarters of a century of specialized manufacturing experience coupled with the 
friendly cooperation and patronage of the sausagemaking industry enables us to offer an out- 


standing complete line of quality built sausage machines. It always pays to investigate the 
“BUFFALO" before you invest. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CoO. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 95, No. 16. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription Price : United States, $3.00; Canada, $4.00. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 











SAUSAGE MACHINES 








BUFFALO 
BUFFALO GRINDER CASING APPLIER 


BUFFALO SILENT CUTTER 
BUFFALO MIXER 


BUFFALO 
BUFFALO BACON SKINNER SILENT CUTTER, GRINDER and MIXER BIAS BACON SLICER 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Vic WHISTLE BLOWS 











When the whistle blows, what have your men ac- 
complished? Have they produced their full out- 
put, or is obsolete equipment keeping them from 


reaching full efficiency? 


There is one way to make sure—replace your 
old, outmoded equipment with new, mod- 
ern, efficient, cost-cutting GLOBE Equip- 
ment! You'll reduce your processing and manu- 
facturing costs, and boost your output per man 
up to the point where you make substantial labor 
savings. And the up-to-the-minute design ot 
GLOBE Equipment guarantees fine quality in 


every one of your finished products. 


The way to lower costs and better profits can be 


covered more quickly if you use GLOBE Equip- 


. 





GLOBE PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
MEAT INDUSTRY 


Complete Equipment 
for Manufacturing 
Sausage 

Killing and Cutting 
Equipment for Cat- 
tle, Hogs and Sheep 

Edible and Inedible 
Rendering Equi p- 
ment 

Bacon Press 

Bacon Forming Boxes 

Bacon Hangers 

Reel Type Ovens 
(gas or oil fired) 

Complete Units for 
Fresh Cleaning Cas- 
ings 

Trolleys and Shackles 

Every kind of Packing 
House Truck 


‘ ; 3 Stationary and Moving 
2 ment to furnish you with a short-cut to greater Top Tables 
i@ efficiency. Ask the GLOBE Engineer to give you Soet Sr Cte 








the full facts and figures on the extra money it 
is costing you to run your old equipment. You can 
estimate for yourself how quickly GLOBE Equip- 
ment will pay for itself. You'll be astonished at 
the high dividends GLOBE Equipment will pay on 


your machinery investment! May we explain fully? 





and Smoking Meats 
Sausage Molds 
Tripe Washers 
Frozen Meat Slicers 
Rotary Meat Cutter 
Chicago Lightning 
Cutter 


Complete Engineering 
Service 
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Presenting the New 
>C-D< 


SAUSAGE 
LINKING GAUGE 


Adjustable from 3” to 6” and 2” to 8” 
Other sizes made to order. 











Increases the speed of hand linking, 
improves the appearance of linked 
sausage, cuts sausage linking costs! 


High measuring guides make it pos- 
sible for the operator to swing the 
links with least possible effort. No 
waste motion! Links are uniform 
and cleanly divided. Impossible to 
tear casing! Easily adjusted to any 
size, can be moved anywhere. 


Cuts linking costs by increasing 
linking speed; boosts sales by im- 
proving sausage appearance. Pays for 
itself! For complete information and 
prices, write today! 











The SPECIALT 


















C. D. Plate and C. D. Cut-more Knife 





THE 
C. D. V-TAPERED 
HOLE PLATE 


The Ideal Plate for 
Fancy Fresh Pork 


Sausage and Summer 
Sausage 






Chas. W. Dieck 
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THE 
2C-D< 
TRIUMPH 
PLATE 








This 
TEN YEAR 
LONG LIFE 


MEAT GRINDER PLATE 


Has No Equal! 


Guaranteed against resharpening expenses 


for five years. Made for all sizes of grinders. 










TRI UM PH! 





WE CARRY 
IN STOCK 


all other makes of grinder 
plates and knives of every 


description. 


Please send for information 
and price list. 


critter SALES CO. 


021 GRACE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phone LAKeview 4325 
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AS AN 





INSTITUTION 


We have announced many times before and again 
here announce that The Griffith Laboratories, 
through their research departments, are competent 
to handle many of the problems that confront you 
in your daily manufacturing processes. After you 
have witnessed at the Convention the use of the 
Big Boy Pickle Pump, and have observed the cures 
made by Prague Powder Pickle, and have been 
advised of the processes in sterilizing natural 


ground spices and preparing for you ready-for-use 









Liquid Seasonings and Dry Soluble Seasonings in 






sterile form, you will be convinced if you think 






carefully, that The Griffith Laboratories is an 






institution built to serve you—built to answer 






your questions—built to solve your problems, and 






we remain at your service. 






The Griffith Laboratories 










THE GRIFFITH 


1415-31 W. 37th Sti 


Canadian Factory and Officefl! 
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N | a PLAIN TALK to PRACTICAL PEOPLE 





PRAGUE 
POWDER 


Made under Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623; 
2054624; 2054625; 2054626 


° 


*‘4n Approved, Safe, Fast Cure’ 


Made in America 


for 
HAMS - BACON . PICNICS 
BEEF TONGUES + BRISKETS 


Use a *“*Short-Time Cure”’ 





Tuts delicious baked ham and other Prague Cured 
products, are increasing sales every day. The quality 
cure and the tasty flavor will increase your ham sales. 

We insist an “Artery Pumped Ham” is a better ham 
for baking and a more profitable ham for the packer. 

It is our intention to say deep penetration takes place 
at once and color fixation follows immediately, when 
Prague Powder Pickle is absorbed. 

PRAGUE Powper is a “Pre-prepared” Pickle in dry 
form and when applied in new brine, it has the power 
of deep penetration and color fixation. 


HABORA 


th StiChicago, Illinois 


und Office! Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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A SPICE SUGGESTION 


THESE are the Mills that Wash, Grind, Pulverize 
and Sterilize our Spices. 

The Spice Gardens of the world are now 
brought to your door by The Griffith Laboratories. 
The assembling of selected whole spices, their sift- 
ing, cleaning, sterilizing and grinding to a finely 
powdered form make all the goodness in the spice 
come out and into your choice meats. A pure 
spice flavor. 

We prepare your formula for Frankfurters, 
Wieners, Long Bologna, Heavy Bologna, Minced 
Ham, Spiced Loaves, and all specialties you make. 
We make the best and the best costs no more. 

By our process of sterilization, the quality is 
increased. 

We make Southern Pork Seasonings and Old 
Kentucky Sausage Seasonings. 


Griffith’s Dry Soluble Spices 


hold the natural color a long time. The Rich, 
Ripe Spice Oils are extracted and used in special 
blends which greatly enrich the flavoring of your 
selected, well chilled meats. We recommend 
Griffith’s “Dry Soluble” Seasonings for richness 
and color. 





TORIES 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PROFIT 
AND LOSS 





The difference between profit and loss is often the difference between 
good products and poor quality products. And the difference between 
high quality hams, bacon, smoked meats and fresh meats is very often 
the extra attractiveness, finer quality, better color and extra protection 


that is guaranteed by proper use of good stockinette. 


For good stockinette, and intelligent, helpful advice on the proper 
methods of using it, come to CAHN! 


The Right Stockinette for Every Jo 
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PIONEERS 


in the development of new and 











profitable applications pa 





of Stockinette! 


When you buy your stockinette here you are as- 
sured of dealing with the leader in the stockinette 
field—leader in quality, service, knowledge and 
cooperation. Many of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the stockinette field, frank bags for ex- 
ample, are our originations. Our system of rotat- 
ing inventories assures ample stocks on hand at 
all times for immediate shipment. Our central 
location insures quick delivery. And our 26 years’ 
experience in the manufacture and sale of stock- 
inette is your guarantee of full satisfaction on 
every stockinette order. 





Your request for samples and prices will receive 
prompt attention. 























Write direct to 

between 
STATE 1637 

tee 222 W. Adams St. 
ry often Chicago, Illinois 
otection Selling Agent for 

THE ADLER COMPANY 

Fairmount Mills Established 1865 
> proper 


“Old in Years — Young in Ideas’’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Jo: The Right Service on Every Order 
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Other 
STANGE PRODUCTS 


for the Meat Industry 


PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED 


CASING COLORS 
MEAT BRANDING INKS 
PREMIER CURING SALT 
BAYSTEEN 
SANI-CLOSE, A TRANSPARENT 


PROTECTIVE SEAL 


Generous test samples of any 
Stange Product may be had 


without obligation. Write! 








| There is a special 
STANGE SEASONING 


for every type of sausage 
meat loaf or specialty! 


The National Provisioner 
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DRY ESSENCE of NATURAL SPICE 


An invisible salesman with a 
consistent record of VISIBLE 


STANGE SEASONINGS give real selling 
punch to sausage of all varieties, meat loaves and 
all specialty products. Its action is invisible, but 
nevertheless powerful! Because Stange Season- 
ings contain no pith, fibre or foreign matter they 
cause no streaks, specks or spots in the finished 
product—Stange Seasonings are a// seasoning 
and nothing that does not contribute to the fine 
flavor of the finished product 1s contained in this 


better sausage seasoning. 


Stange Seasonings, because they dissolve so read- 
ily, eliminate all possibility of uneven flavor. The 
seasoning elements combine readily with the 
moisture of the product and automatically 


spread to all parts of the batch. You get the full, 


RESULTS 


fine flavor of the finest natural spices, plus the 
unusual exclusive advantages that only Stange 


offers! 


Meat packers and sausage manufacturers every- 
where are finding that the STANGE Method 
is a definitely Setter method of seasoning—a 
method that enhances the appearance of the 
product, a method that gives distinctive and in- 
dividual flavor appeal, a method that gives lower 


seasoning costs. 


Give your product new selling power with this 
newer, better, finer, more modern way of season- 
ing—DRY ESSENCE OF NATURAL SPICES. 
It will pay you to get the full details today 
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A GALAXY OF 











Not unlike the stars in the 
| Way, the number of “BOSS” 
chines and Equipment for suce 








| hog and beef slaughtering, sa 





| and lard making, and offal ren 
| ing, is too great to be shown in thi 
| limited space. 
| 


We therefore must confine 







| selves to the most popular ones 








“BOSS” Jerkless 


: those which have been recently 
Hog Hoist 


| veloped. 

















“C-B” Cold Storage Door “BOSS” Balanced-Power Cooker “BOSS” Geared Beef Hoists 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ 


ee ane ey a Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Chicago, Illinois 












“BOSS” 


F 



















“BOSS” Dicer 


“BOSS” Silent Cutter 





Dehairer “BOSS” Grinder 

























It is our aim to anticipate the 
BOSS” ygneeds for improvement and ad- 
or successifvancement in labor, time and main- 
tenance saving machines. 





“BOSS” Stuff 
ffal rende§ Fifty years of service devoted to a 





10wn in thigthis field, has given us the experi- | 
ence necessary to develop and design | 
equipment that will not only with- | 
‘onfine owf and the hard usage to which it is | 
lar ones aut, but will improve the output and 
reduce operating costs for many 
year's, 


“BOSS” Mixer 


recently 












“BOSS” Lard Gyrator 





Hoists “BOSS” Tripe Washer “BOSS” Meat Dispenser 


RS |}SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Killing, Sausage Making, Rendering 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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6733 WEST 65TH STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 


PLATFORM: 


Modern designs with sparkling origi- 
a nality and dramatic appeal. Built to 
Sell your product. 





Skilled craftsmen trained to execute 
=» each design to hair-line precision. 


Controlled production from idea to fin- 
» ished carton. Two Board Mills with a 
daily capacity of 350 tons! 


Quick, Dependable, NationwideService 
ke by Rail, Water, Truck and Air. The lar- 
gest carton-selling organization in the | 


U.S. A. 





“Balance Your Budget with the 
SUTHERLAND TICKET” 


SUTHERLAND katamazoo mich. 
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SUTHERLAND 
TICKET! 


———_—$ 
x 


LARD CARTONS 
SHORTENING CARTONS 
OLEO CARTONS 

BUTTER CARTONS 
BUTTER TUBS 

ICE CREAM CONTAINERS 


EGG CARTONS 
DISPLAY CARTONS 


SAUSAGE CARTONS 
TITELOK CANS 
Cellophane Window Cartons 


SUTHERLAND catisacoo nh. 
ding October 17, 1936 Page 19 
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REVOLVING TRACK 


SMOKEHOUSE 


AND MORTADELLA OVEN 


Greater Yields at Lower Operating Costs 
Savings from $1,500 to $2,000 Yearly 
Better Looking Product 
Greater Uniformity 


BRAND’S Revolving Track Smokehouse gives positive 
advantages that reduce operating and manufacturing 
costs; gives finer product. Handling costs reduced over half 
because automatic turning eliminates manual turning. Cages 
furnished have 50% greater capacity; your present cages 
and trees can be used also. Thorough distribution of smoke 
under accurate temperature control gives lower power and 
fuel costs, insures uniform drying and smoking with less 
shrink. 








BRAND’S Revolving Track Smokehouses have been tried 
and proven for more than five years. The following pro- 
gressive packers who use from one to eight units each, will 
testify to their efficiency: 


Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore, Md. Chamberlain & Co., Boston, Mass. 











John A. Gebelein, Baltimore, Md. Joseph Toegemann, Inc., Prov., R. I. 

N. Auth Prov. Co., Wash., D.C. Joseph F. Jordan, Portland, Me. 

j ’ Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. Jamaica Hotel Sup., Jamaica, N. Y. 
BRAND'S BOILING TANK Otto Koenig & Son, Newark, N. J. Sunrise Pkg. Corp., New York City 
Gas fired for close temperature Pasco Meat Products, Newark, N. J. Fischer & Co., New York City 
control. Also furnished with J. Martinec Pkg. Co., Scotia, N. Y. Lykes Bros., $. A. Havana, Cuba 
steam coils if desired. Sturdily Fritz Helmbold, Troy, N. Y. Bloecher & Schaaf, Baltimore, Md. 


built for long life and perfect 
service. Made in capacities 
from 13 to 90 hams. 


Buy BRAND’S Revolving Track Smokehouse on our 3 
year modernization loan basis and let the profits take care of 
the monthly payments. There’ll be extra money left over 
for you! Write today for complete details. 





BRAND’S New System 


ROTARY OVEN ee ie 
inet. BRAND BROS. Inc. 


vored meat loaves with lower 
operating costs and minimum 
shrink. Fast in operation— SA U SAG F CASI N G S$ 
increases turnover. One of the 
six standard sizes will fit 
your needs exactly. More than 410-412 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
100 now in use! Can also be 
had in stainless steel with 
chromium plated trim. 
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QUICK HEAT! 


EVEN HEAT! 
CONTROLLED 
SMOKING! 


WITH 


FORD 
CHARCOAL 
BRIQUETS 


@ Experience of leading smoke- 
house operators proves that you can 
save time and money — reduce stor- 
age, handling and operations cost 
— speed up both the drying and 
smoking process —improve the 
quality of smoked meat products — 
by changing now to Ford Charcoal 
Briquets, the modern smoke-house 
fuel. 


@ Ford Charcoal Briquets have only 
a trace of moisture. They produce 
a clean, dry heat. Ford Briquets 
are small, compact, compressed. 
They ignite quickly, burn with 
steady, intense and even heat. Dirt- 
less, sparkless drying gives the satin 
finish which makes your meats sell 
better. Sawdust shoveled over Ford 
Briquets produces a smoke which 
ean be controlled at every step in 
the smoking process. Uniform ap- 
pearance and quality come from 
burning a fuel that is always 
uniform. 


@ Ford Charcoal Briquets are low 
in cost. No special equipment 
needed. They burn easily, readily 
on any smoke-house floor. 

@ Write for figures which prove 
Ford Charcoal Briquet economy. 
Accept a free demonstration in your 
smoke-house. 


FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY 


By-Products Sales Division 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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‘“HALLOWELL 
Packing Plant Equipment 
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“Hallowell” Trolleys, Hooks, etc. 


























~ 








The border around this ad gives a 
fair though incomplete idea of the 
extensive line of our “HALLOWELL” 
Packing Plant Equipment. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the 
“HALLOWELL” Equipment pos- 
sesses a great many novel and de- 
cidedly outstanding features of 
improved design, and in addition 
that it is of the same high quality 
as our other nationally known 


“HALLOWELL” Products. 


Be Sure To Get Our Packing Plant 


























Equipment Bulletin 482 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
BRANCHES BRANCHES 
cMNCAee JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEWYORK | 
DETROIP Box 550 a 
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Labor Sewing 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
4yMERCURY 





‘*‘Huskie’’ Gasoline Tractor 


Model A-540 Electric Tractor 






A-310-71-6 Dry Salt Meat Truck 











Model A-1005 Telescopic Lift Truck ° ES-418 Udder Truck A-310 Trailer with Self-Coupler 
Mercury offers to the meat packing industries a which have been developed for service in the meat 
complete and modern array of materials handling industries. 


equipment, task lightening and energy conserving 


equipment which will effect a new efficiency and Mercury's Meat Packing Industries Department 


economy of operation and increase productivity. specializes in the solution of difficult product han- 
The Mercury array of tractors, trailers, lift trucks dling operations. Let Mercury engineers aid you 
and hand trucks includes hundreds of special units and let Mercury equipment serve you. 





MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4118 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 32 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KROGER GROCERY & BAKING CO. 
SELECT 


after eatensive comparative testo. 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


@ Like numerous packers throughout the country, the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company have come to realize that ordinary methods of 
refrigerating trucks employed in the delivery of meats and other perish- 
able products are ACTUALLY FAR MORE EXPENSIVE in operating 
costs than KOLD-HOLD, the cleanest, most efficient and reliable 
refrigeration known. And further, that Kold-Hold practically elimi- 
nates spoilage and delivers the product in the pink of condition— 
a potent factor affecting sales. 


Kroger officials, well-known for their carefully selective buying, tested 
Kold-Hold exhaustively in comparison with every worthwhile system of 
refrigeration on the market, and found it the ideal answer to the 
problem of transporting perishables. In actual service, par- 
ticularly during the excessively hot weather, Kold-Hold 
exceeded in performance their fondest expectations. 


Take the first step to important savings and 
better-conditioned delivered products by writing 
for the facts TODAY. 


+ 


INSTALLED BEHIND BAFFLES TO CONSERVE 


4STe) a) COOLING UNITS 


REFRIGERATION WHEN NOT REQUIRED 


Upper . left: Interior of the Kroger 

garage at Cincinnati, showing a fleet 
of Kold-Hold equipped trucks. The 
Kold-Hold Cooling: Units, which act 
as storage batteries of refrigeration, 
are charged at night by connection 
with the ammonia lines visible at the 
rear of the trucks. 


Above: Interior of Kroger body show- 
ing installation of Kold-Hold system. 
Note that the Cooling Units are baf- 
fled in such a manner that they may 
be tightly closed off from the rest of 
the body when refrigeration is not 
needed. 


KOLD-HOLD IS 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN 


Thousands of Kold-Hold Cool- 
ing Units are in daily use and 
every last one of them, to the 
best of our knowledge, is giving 


entire satisfaction. We GUAR- 
ANTEE the satisfactory perfor- 
mance of every installation 
made in accordance with our 
recommendations. 





OLDS 
TOWER 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 





LANSING, MICH. 
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Here is a corkboard with a FLEXIBILITY 
that was previously unknown, possessing far 
GREATER STRENGTH and BETTER IN- 
SULATING qualities than corkboard made 
by the old, bake-oven methods. 


Many years were required in research and 
testing to perfect United’s B.B. (Block Baked) 
Corkboard. The heat is applied to the moulds 
in a way that avoids partial charring and break- 
down of the cork granules. The cork retains 
its natural resiliency and strength with in- 
creased insulating qualities. The new B.B. 








UNITED’S 
B.B. 


BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD 


PATENTED IN U.S. A. 


method is one of the greatest advancements 
in corkboard manufacture since the inception 
of the industry. 

United’s B.B. Corkboard is made in blocks 
measuring up to 36” wide x 40” long and 
from 1” to 16” thicknesses. As a user of in- 


, sulation, you are interested in the longer life, 


easier installation and greater efficiency of 
United’s B.B. Corkboard. It costs no more. 
Write for full particulars . . . today. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Rock Island, ~~ Buf- 
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falo, Hartford, Conn., Taunton, Mass., Albany, N 

ade 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Kearny, N. J. We are interested in receiving data on........................ 
Please have your nearest sales office communicate with us. NP-10 
 whbe nee sda. b bb bayer Dieta es labekede CeeReenee sie 6 05 ane a 06s Gara dea eerie rege eas 
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A REVOLUTIONARY 
RENDERING 
PROCESS 


PATENTED 


A One-Stage Method that Produces 
LARD of Finest Quality from All 


Types of Fats!’ 


DPIp 


TRADE 
copymony 


All the words in the dictionary would 
not describe any better the type of 
LARD produced by the FRENCH Drip 
Rendered Process than these plain, un- 
varnished facts and characteristics: 


ODOR: 
COLOR: 


Sweet and neutral. 


Excellent and uni- 
form, approxi- 
mately 2.0 yellow 
and 0.2 red. 
Average under 
0.03. 


SMOKE POINT: 490° F. and high- 

Vertical Cooker er. This approxi- 
mately 100° higher 

than ordinary lard. 


Drip Rendering Lard 


Gustns F.F.A.: 


MOISTURE: 


Reduced to a min- 





French Curb Press 


French Horizontal Cooker 
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RENDERING MACHINERY 


FRENCH Curb Presses and 
Horizontal and Vertical 
Cookers, like the exclusive 
FRENCH Drip Rendered 
Lard System, offer you new 
economy and efficiency be- 
cause of careful design and 
sturdy construction. Better 
yields, finer product, lower 
costs and increased capacity 
go hand in hand with 
FRENCH Rendering Equip- 


ment! 


UNIFORMITY: 


imum because 
rendering takes 
place under vac- 
uum. 


Quality of lard uni- 
form regardless of 
type of fats used. 


How does your product compare with 
this analysis? Simple investigation will 
convince you that you need this system 
—now! Write for details. 





FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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No danger to Blue Ribbon carcasses in coolers in which the air is conditioned with the aid of Taylor 


Temperature and Humidity Control. 


LOW TEMPERATURE IS NOT 


ENOUGH IN YOUR COOLER 


How can you keep carcasses in prime condition and 
guard them against an invisible thief? An economical and 
profitable way is to regulate temperature AND humidity with 
a Taylor System of Automatic Control. 


HERE may be an invisible thief 
Ta your coolers. He steals quality. 
But you can trace him by wet and slimy 
products ... by excessive shrink ... by 
early spoilage .. . by mold and unpleas- 
ant odors... by damp walls and floors 
and ceilings. 

Unconditioned air is the robber. Air 
that may be cold enough but not proper- 
ly humidified to preserve the prime con- 
dition of your products. 

But losses in the cooler are not so 
great today as in the past. Many packers 
realize the need for controlling tempera- 
ture and humidity within definite limits. 
And they find that a Taylor System of 
Automatic Temperature and Humidity 
Control works efficiently, accurately and 
economically. Taylor engineers have gone 
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into packing plants and provided Con- 
trol Systems to fit individual coolers. 
There is no standardized, rule-of-thumb 
specification, but a careful, intelligent 
Taylor survey of the results to be ob- 
tained and recommendation of the best 
way to get them. The basic instrument 
which assures this efficient control is the 
Taylor Fulscope Controller. The remark- 
able adaptability of this controller gives 
any type of temperature and humidity 
regulation desired. A simple adjustment 
makes it easy, while a permanent chart 
record of wet and dry bulb temperatures 
is made for constant reference. 

The results from such a System soon 
more than pay for it. Shrink is always 
under control. So are bacteria and mold 
growth. Your beef and other products 


To ag AIR from robbing your coolers, use a 
Taylor Fulscope ““Dubl-Duty” Controller. This in- 
strument, the heart of the Taylor Control System, 
automatically keeps dry-bulb and wet-bulb tem- 
peratures just where you want them so as to protect 
your products. The two pens write continuous rec- 
ords of the temperature and humidity maintained 
by the Fulscope Controller. 


retain their fine appearance and condi- 
tion while awaiting shipment. 

We have worked with many packers 
on temperature and humidity control 
problems. Let us use this experience for 
your profit. Talk it over with a Taylor 
Representative—or write to Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
or Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 





indicating Recording + Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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25 YEARS 
of EXPERIENCE 


Inthe Design, Manufacture and 


Operation of Keebler Equip- 


ment, Assures the Purchaser of 


Lasting and Efficient Service. 


ELECTRIC BEEF HOIST & 
Also Friction Hoists and All Other 
Equipment for Beef, Hog and Sheep Besides the Machines Illustrated, We Also 
Slaughtering. Manufacture Complete Equipment for the By 
Product Departments - All Improved. 





SMOKE STICK AND 
GAMBREL WASHER 


BEEF CASING CLEANER 


We Have a Complete Line of MODERN 
Hog and Beef Casing Processing Equip- 





ment. 


YouWill Find KEEBLER Equipment in Use All Over the United States, 
Canada, South America and the Philippine Islands 


KEEBLER 


ENGINEERING CO. 


1636 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SAUSAGE COOKING DOLLARS GO FARTHER 


with a Jourdan 


Process Cooker! 


costs MUCH LESS All-around economy is the thing to look for in a sausage cooker. Buy the 


AND REQUIRES cooker that gives you lowest operating costs and finest results—the JOUR- 


ESS TIME TO DAN PROCESS COOKER! 
OPERATE. 


The JOURDAN offers unusual and exclusive results because of its patented 
circulating, percolating cooking action that gives uniformly fine results at 

all times. Check over the list of advantages that only JOURDAN offers— 
3 ; s SU and see if you can afford to do without this remarkable piece of equipment! 


PRODUCE 


Consider also that the Jourdan Process Cooker is now selling at the lowest 
ES. 
AT ALL TIM 


price in its entire history. It is easier to buy, will pay for itself faster than 
ever before! No other method of sausage cooking can offer you the profits 
that JOURDAN guarantees! Investigate ! 


Send today 
for 
complete 
be ; details 
BURST OR BROK- specifications 


and generous 


free trial offer 





* 
Mannfactured under , the following | patesta: | No, - Write! 


Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending. 


MODEL s FOR 
EVERY SPACE RE- 
QUIREMENT. 
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A\NOTHER 
SHIPMENT 


Or SATISFYING 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 





Quality Sewed Casings 


FOR YOUR 


Sausage Kitchen 


PATIENT Ceseng Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, III. 
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INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 
for 


aes 
i 
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Model 500” Motoco Recording Ther- 
mometer— 6" easy reading chart— 24 hour 
mechanical clock movement, 5 feet capillary 
tubing. Standard ranges between —40° F 


LIST PRICE 
and +550° F. 


gasekee 
Lp, 


SR 100." 149 62 


Model "F 1” Motoco Industrial Ther- 
mometer—10 feet of capillary tubing for 
distance reading or rigid stem for direct 
mounting. Standard ranges between — 40°F 
and +750° F. 


LIST PRICE 


js 
@% 
. { 


4 
readily to every application in Mb), 


the Meat Packing and allied we) 


industries which requires accurate depend- 


DAeiico Industrial Ther- 


mometers lend themselves ~*', 
>| 


able temperature indication. 


On washing, scalding, smoking, baking 
rendering and refrigerating processes, 
Motoco Instruments will prove a valuable 
asset and will assure most economical and 


efficient operation. 


th | The Motoco Solid Liquid 
fe ‘ = Filled movement is of exclu- 
yx IZ sive design. Delicate hair 
ln Fil springs, gears, pinions, etc., 
have been eliminated thus resulting in a 
sturdy one to one ratio movement which will 
give long life service under the most severe 


operating conditions. 


Motoco Instruments are custom made for 


every application, assuring you of satisfactory 


operation on your equipment. 


A postcard or letter re- 
quest will bring you complete 
details of the Motoco line to- 


gether with recommendations 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
MOTO METER GAUGE & EQUIPMENT DIV. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING - 
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- - e Your Products are SAFEST 
When Shipped in BLISS BOXES... 





Siow Se ee et 








eee URES AN PE ne FRR 


Sg 





CSRS Sheet ae 


# 





How to deliver your products to 
retail markets in perfect condition— 


and at lowest cost—is just as im- 





portant as maintaining your stand- 


ards of quality in the packing plant. 





Meat Packers have found Bliss 
Boxes to be the strongest, safest fibre 
containers for shipping pork loins, 
smoked meats, fresh meats, poultry, 


butter, lard and by-products. 


Let our Engineers tell you of 
the convenience, low cost and de- 
pendability of Bliss Boxes as com- 
pared with other types of shipping 


containers. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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ENJOYS THE PLACE OF HONOR 
AT THE COURT OF 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 


AMPOL TT 
foto) Go aL. 


Don’t repeat the mistake of others who considered 
Ampol Brand Cooked Canned Hams a fad. They are 
\ here to stay—because they defy successful imitation. 
Those who refused to handle 


our hams in 1934—became our 
Though our dis- 


clients in 1935—and good clients 
tribution is 


at that. 
national—many 


territories Those who still hesitated in 
are - 1935 dropped their reserve in 

still open. 1936 and are today ardent 

supporters. 

Ask for a full 

price list cover- 


ing all our food T O D A Y 


items. 250 wholesale meat dealers 


including a large number of well known 
Orde - trial 

rder your tria packers carry 
case today. Your 
money will be re- 


funded if you are 


not fully satisfied. A M P O L B R A N D 


COOKED CANNED SKINLESS BONELESS HAMS 











AMPOL INCORPORATED 


374-380 Second Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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_ CaAsINGs 
by 


MONGOLIA 








. Show your Product 
to the World 


dressed in its best 





MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO. 


Incorporated 
274 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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a) = feltiti Me Mailtliilel:1ames Mil lillie tas 
ma, “a turers credit the creative and ~ Fn io 
il « practical skill of the men in Con- a 


‘inental's packaging service with 


Rinnai 
: measure of their products 
hem. " yccesses. Continental’s coast i 
»-coast packaging service i 
‘eel iade quickly available to an 
=f A) OR anufacturer who may have 
Mn ickaging problem. = 
_- 
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SHORTENING 


PURE VEGETABLE 


1 & POUNDS 





' . inn 3 : =r 
Switts Brookfield pee) 


A. ’ Nalural Gheddat 
Fy Cheese 
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Have YOU tried 
/CERELOSES 


(DEXTROSE SUGAR) 


Extensively used for many years in 


the baking, dairy, confectionery and 


bottling industries and NOW in the 
CURING of MEAT 











WHAT CERELOSE DOES: 








@ Speeds up the development of the color. 
@ Protects color of meat against oxidation. 


@ May be applied to any form of fresh or 


cured meat. 

















For further information write: 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE 


PURE REFINED DEXTROSE SUGAR 











THE CUSTOMER BUYS YOUR MEAT 
ON ITS LOOKS + °- 


@ Solvay Nitrite of Soda forms the ideal and 
essential ingredient in any good cure. It makes 
meats appetizing to the eye ... makes them radi- 
ate a quality that builds sales . . . builds profits! 


Years of use in packing houses have convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that Solvay Nitrite of Soda 
is dependably uniform both in action and results. 
It averts the possibility of inadequate or irregu- 
lar fixation of color . . . eliminates all danger of 
unconverted nitrates .. . insures the finest flavor. 


Absolutely reliable and safe, the use of Solvay 
Nitrite of Soda as a curing agent is authorized by 











And the Rich, Full- 
Colored, Natural Look 
Is What Sells It! 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It con- 
forms to all the U. S. Pharmacopoeia specifica- 
tions. When properly used you save curing time 
. .. shorten the period of soak . . . cut your cur- 
ing costs... impart a full appetizing bloom and 
a fine flavor to hams, bacon, sausage and other 
cured meats. Be sure your cure contains Solvay 
Nitrite of Soda. Write immediately for sample. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


OLVAY, 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Uhile 


(SODIUM NITRI 
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“It’s the LARGEST CAPACITY 


Principle of the Thing” Be cutter on she MARKET 


Two Knives 
and 


Two Plates 


Cutting Simultaneously 


That is the Principle on which we base our 
claim that the SANDER Compound Meat 
Grinder, really CUTS the meat, reducing it to 
finished size in ONE operation with a tempera- 
ture rise of only 4 degrees. 


The meat first passes thru a coarse plate and 
then a fine plate, being reduced gradually with- 
out excessive pressure. This insures short clean 
cut sinews (or fibre) in beef, and gives your 
sausage a fresh tasty appearance with a definite LOWEST COST 
showing of lean and fat. The COMPOUND 
CUT not only improves your product, but saves of any self-u nloading cutter! 
time as regrinding is unnecessary. 

For coarse cutting, you may use one knife The PERFECTION MEAT CUTTER is 
built to give perfect, dependable serv- 
ice. It cuts faster and better. It reduces 
é Poe —" operating costs. It cuts thoroughly, 

Made in two sizes, on No. a : od evenly, smoothly—it keeps the batch 
with the new Long Barrel and Feed-screw, elastic and helps produce a finer 


9000 Ibs. per hour ; and the No. 50A, 4000 Ibs. product. 
per hour. 


and one plate, converting your machine into a 
Single Cutter. 


. MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
S ee | with Ease © No. 3—125 lbs. to 150 Ibs. capacity 
p ®@ No. 4—200 Ibs. to 250 lbs. capacity 
® No. 5—300 Ibs. to 350 Ibs. capacity 
® No. 6—400 lbs. to 500 lbs. capacity 


be CaUSC “T t ‘s L he © No. 7—700 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. capacity 
Principle of the Thing’ sae eg 


ment parts necessary. Simple unloading 

ere —-simply pull a slide—no parts to wear 

Lareer Srvuz SPLASH-PROOF I+ interested in stt- or need replacing. Batch constantly and 
Feep Horrer B Moves crior Grinder per- automatically mixed. Reduced cutting 
formance, with time—frictional heat eliminated. Many 

long-term econ- other exclusive features! Write today 


omy, write for fur- “te 
ther facts. Catalog for full details! 


mailed on request. 


om i yy Sanver R.T. RANDALL & CO. 


| ‘i 238-240 S. 20th St. . . 

ee : ee he 2 331 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ConTROL SANITARY 

Sarety Stop Base Established 1875 
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THE PROVISION COMPANY, Columbus, Georgia 
USES TRANSPARENT WRAP 
TO WIN IMPULSE SALES 





PACKAGING IDEAS 


Our Field Representatives will be glad 
to help you work out a new package for 
your product. No obligation. Just write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


ee ” . + “Cellophane” Division, Empire State 
ITH “sausage days” approaching, The Provision Building, New York City. 





Company, Inc., Columbus, Georgia, considers 








Cellophane transparent wrapping a key factor in its 
merchandising plans. For Cellophane gives complete visi- 


bility and display that mean not only “shopping list” {| 


sales, but impulse sales as well. 
a, Pa. In a transparent wrap, sausage catches the shopper’s 
roving eye. It /ooks fresh and good . . . an appetizing 


: 2 % “Cellophane” is the registered trade-mark POND 
ee | menu idea .. . and she buys it on impulse. of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Tes 
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your tip got me | 
a bonus” & 


“Shop talk” paid this driver. He heard the story 
of Standard’s free automotive engineering service, 
and recommended it for his own fleet. His super 
liked the id -a—the net result was a lowered cost- 
per-mile for the fleet and a bonus for the driver. 


MEN°8 combustion faults and unnoticed little power 
leaks are responsible for a much higher than 
necessary cost-per-mile. 
Standard Oil (Indiana) automotive engineers will 
measure and check the 16 vital factors that control gaso- 
line economy and smoothness in your motors. Correct 
the faults they uncover, set each engine for its peak 
operating efficiency—and your fleet’s gas and oil cost- 
per-mile will drop. 
This is just one more example of results that prove the 
value of Standard Oil service. Hundreds of fleets have 
saved enough on gasoline to buy all their oil! 


Perhaps the cost-per-mile in your fleet is too high. 
Ask your nearest Standard Oil (Indiana) office to loan 
you one of their automotive engineers for a free analy- 
sis—and you'll get results . . . that’s certainly worth a 


phone call! 
Copr. 1936 8S. O. Co. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
910 South Michigan Avenue e Chicago, IIl. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


LOWERS MILEAGE COSTS 
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GS0SHEN 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 


Sheepskins, Leather 





EFFICIENT — ECONOMICAL 
SUBSTANTIAL 











Hydraulic Press Supplies 


. Cloth . . Valves . 
Complete Stock 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT 
COMPANY 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Racks . . Packings 
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fuer ster nae 


- SEGRE N ast - 
| feedwater Mitetion 


ECONOMY —stTEP By STEP 


N old house can be remodeled and brought 

up to date a room at a time. Its all-electric 

kitchen may be installed piece by piece. Economy 
is thus attained step by step. 


Complete modernization of an industrial power 
plant does not always provide sufficient improve- 
ment to justify the cost. But economy, step by 
step, always pays. 


At Cloquet, Minn. a small improvement in an 
already-modern plant is bringing considerable 
savings to the Wood Conversion Company. 
Two coal pulverizers, powered by 75-hp G-E 


turbines, are installed in the power house. The 
exhaust steam heats feedwater. Double use is 
made of the steam; and double use, however it 
is made, always results in savings—savings 
which, while small in themselves, may make an 
appreciable increase in operating profits. 


A G-E turbine specialist will be glad to go over 
your own plant with you and give you a pre- 
liminary estimate of the savings which may be 
possible. Don’t overlook this way of increasing 


profits. Ask for this service. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Company, Dept. 6 B-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Please send me GEA-1145C on STEAM TURBINES FOR MECHANICAL 


This booklet de- 
scribes the line of 
small G-E mechan- 
ical-drive turbines— 
shows many installa- 
tion pictures. Send 
for it today. 


DRIVE. 


720-261 





















CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


A type for every 
meat packing, sausage 
manufacturing and 
rendering plant use! 








The Standard A. C. Continental 
Motor is only one of a complete 
line. Other types, such as totally 
enclosed, fan cooled, explosion 
proof, geared motor, motor gen- 
erator, etc., areavailableforevery 
condition or requirement in the 
meat plant. 

Used by members of Institute of 
American Meat Packers and other 
progressive packers throughout 
the country. Investigate Continen- 
tal Motors—write for prices! 





CONTINENTAL STANDARD A.C. MOTOR 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CoO., INC. 


Main Office: 325 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
Chicago Office: 510 N. Dearborn Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS AND GENERATORS TO 500 HORSEPOWER 
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Has for twenty years been the choice of Anthony Szelo- 
gowski and Son, as additions were made to their sanitary, 
up-to-the-minute sausage factory in Buffalo, N. Y. 


For low shrinkage losses and constant temperatures, you 
can count on Frick Refrigeration. Get your copy of 
Bulletins 112 and 194 today. 
































WAY NESBORO, PENNA. 
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FATHER TIME WROTE THIS TESTIMONIAL: 











“ROCK CORK Installations 
do not lose their 
High Insulating Value!” 








Mineral... hence permanent, J-M Rock Cork 
provides lasting insulating efficiency 


LMOST 30 years, now, since 
A the first Rock Cork installa- 
tion... but time has added noth- 
ing to the refrigerating load in 
that plant*! The insulation re- 
mains unimpaired —still promises 
years of continued effectiveness. 


In hundreds of plants, Rock 
Cork’s ten... fifteen . . . twenty- 
year record reveals the same high, 
permanent insulating efficiency. 


The characteristics of Rock 
Cork that make such a record 


possible? A mineral composition. 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


Therefore, imperishable, rot- and 
vermin-proof. A myriad of tiny air 
spaces, sealed with a film of water- 
proof binder, stubbornly resists 


the infiltration of air and moisture » 
—the most common cause of low- _ 


temperature insulation failures. 


refrigerating insulating problems? For 
a copy of our Rock Cork brochure, 
write to Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

%*E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Furthermore, Rock Cork —in { 4 


both sheet and pipe-covering form I 


—is chemically inert, odorless; 
cannot support the growth of 
mold or bacteria. 


But why not get the whole story _ 


- why not see how J-M Rock Cork 


can permanently, efficiently solve your | 




























WEST CARROLLTON} | 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Quarry meat products deserve a quality 
wrapper and that always means Genuine Veg- 
etable Parchment. It alone has the odorless, 
greaseproof properties and pure white color 
which impart a suggestion of superior qual- 
ity to meat products. Use West Carrollton 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment and be sure 
of winning the favor of modern buyers. 








WEST CARROLLTON 


PARCHMENT COMPANY 
WEST CARROLLTON -:- OHIO 


OUR 40th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 




















DO YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 
THE REAL REASON 



























is BAKERS, meat packers, canners, in only insures these qualities of Diamond 
fact to all food men this fact is impor- Crystal, but also keeps it consistently pure 
tant. Because a milder salt means greater and uniform, in every respect — always. 
incorporation, and far richer flavors in their Food men everywhere depend on Diamond 
finished products. Too, they know the tiny Crystal Salt to help maintain uniform quality 
flat flakes of Diamond Crystal Salt dissolve _in all their finished products. Why not test 
quicker, and cut labor costs. Diamond Crystal in your plant? You'll find 

You see, it’s the exclusive Alberger Proc- it pays. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
ess of making this superior salt which not _Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY...SCREEN 
ANALYSIS... CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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With the McCord Refrigeration-Fuel System for trucks savings of sev- 
eral hundred dollars a year are effected. This saving multiplied by the 
number of refrigerated trucks in the average fleet is an impressive total. 


McCord Refrigerated Trucks operated by some of the largest fleet 
owners are proving these savings. The cost of a McCord installation 


can usually be offset by the savings in the first year to year and a half 
of operation. 


The McCord Refrigeration-Fuel System has no moying parts, conse- 
quently no upkeep or maintenance expense. It is a non-mechanical 
direct expansion system, using tank gas to produce cooling and power. 
Installation of the system can readily be made by the fleet owner's 
mechanical department. 


McCORD RADIATOR & MFG. CO. 


OFFICES: Detroit, New York, Chicago 
PLANTS: Detroit, Mich.; Plymouth, Ind.; Wyandotte, Mich.; Walkerville, Ont. 


The McCord Refrigera- 
tion-Fuel System utilizes 
a tubular convector unit 
mounted inside of the 
truck body as illustrated. 
This unit occupies a floor 
space of less than one 
square foot. Ordinary 
pre-gasoline distillate 
“propane” is used as 
both refrigerant and fuel. 
By its expansion through 
the system it first creates 
at no cost refrigeration 
and then passes on to the 
motor as a fvel. 


REFRIGERATION FUEL 
SYSTEM FOR TRUCKS 


M°COR 


Automotive Radiators, Gaskets, Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products, 
Unit Heaters, Mechanical Lubricators 
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THEURER WAGON WORKS, Inc. 


Insulated—COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILE BODIES—Refrigerated 





4 





IN THE PACKING INDUSTRY 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Qualified to build your bodies”’ 
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MEAT PACKERS CONVENE 
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COSTS; 


INSURES 
MAXIMUM 


PROTECTION | - 


FOR MEATS 


AND MEAT | 


PRODUCTS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CORINCO SHEET CORK - 
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Sewers] Scow IS LOSER W pea, |effort upon the|high stand 





N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES +» FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CORINCO GRANULATED CORK + CORINCO CORK PIPE COVERING 
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Packers make immediate Savings 
in brine costs with the/ ™<.,, 


ixate Process | ijsc ie’: 


‘1 
g 
‘g 
S$ 
s 
= 
3 > 


. . i 
Allwho use the Lixate Process—shrimp pack- Fisher ia he 
ers, canners, meat packers, tanners — report 
immediate savings in brine production costs. Packe,, 


Here are the reasons why: 


The Lixate Process is entirely automatic. It 
eliminates practically all manual labor. This 
makes drastic reductions in the costs of 
handling salt and producing brine. Lixate 
Brine is always fully saturated and filtered 
to be pure and crystal clear. It can be piped 
to any part of the plant, which makes 
another profitable saving in the usual cost 
of handling brine. 


This three-fold saving cuts the costs of hand- 
ling salt, producing brine and distributing 
brine. In addition, Lixate Process users 
report savings of 20% and more in the 


amount of salt used. 


The Lixate Process, in hundreds of success- 
ful installations, has never failed to make 
these savings. Write for a free copy of the 
Lixate Book for more detailed information. 
Individual requirements in your plant can 
be easily and profitably met by an installa- 
tion of the Lixate Process designed especially 
for you. A Lixate engineer will be glad to 
call at your plant, without any obligation, 
and suggest a way for you to make these 





immediate and important savings. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES —SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + Boston, Mass. * Baltimore, Md. © Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Newark, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. * Richmond, Va. + Atlanta, Ga. * New Orleans, La. © Cincinnati, Obio + St. Louis, Mo. REFINERIES: 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. + Ludlowville, N.Y. © Avery Island, La. MINES: Retsof, N.Y. * Detroit, Mich. © Avery Island, La. 
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E LUCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 




















Yours— 


For Superior Curing 
and 


Cold Storage Service 


United States Gld Storage | [ce G. 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
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FOR BUILT-IN EASE OF HANDLING... 


The design and construction of the Hackney bilged 


barrel assure particular ease and speed of handling 


—both in the plant and during transit. 


For packers such advantages as: light weight, com- 
pactness, ease of filling and 


emptying, ease of opening 





and closing, the chime construction, the bilged sides 
—all contribute to make the Hackney full-removable 


head barrel a practical and economical container. 


And as in all Hackney barrels, drums, cylinders and 
special shapes—rigid strength assures long service in 


handling and storage of products for the packing field. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St., Room 1187, Chicago @1365 Vanderbilt Concourse, New York @ 673 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 


Contacners for Gases, Liyuide and Solids 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ror “MORE MILEAGE” 


ON GRINDER DRIVES 





THE WESTINGHOUSE TOTALLY-EN- 


CLOSED FAN-COOLED CS MOTOR! 


@ Notice the sturdy construction of this motor. The 
stress and strain of gruelling service day in and day out 
can’t warp that frame and cause premature maintenance. 
This solid cast frame resists corrosion! 


This motor Jooks dependable and i#s dependable be- 

cause inside, hidden from view, are such important 

features as dual-protected windings, taped end turns and 

radio frequency tested insulation . . . features that are 

typical of the “More Mileage” advantages you get in 
estinghouse motors at no extra cost. 


Investigate the Westinghouse motor features . . . com- 

pare them with any other motor drive . . . then ask 

a if you can afford not to have these Westing- 
ouse motor advantages in your plant. 


Write for a copy of L. 20384. J 20145 










The application of the ex- 
clusive Westinghouse “De- 
ion” Arc Quencher to these 
Linestarters is the most im- 
ortant forward step in the 
istory of motor control. 


* 
*MORE MILEAGE 


Convert the turning mo- 
tion of an electric motor 
into distance and you will 
be amazed at the mileage 
that can pile up during its 
lifetime. Make sure of 
more mileage . . . longer, 
trouble-free life . . . by 
specifying Westinghouse 
motors and control for 
all your machinery drives. 


* 
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FOUNDER 


of a famous 
family... 


72 years ago, when Libby went into the 
meat packing business, corned beef was 
the only product packed. But it was excep- 
tionally fine corned beef. It soon became 


famous for quality . . 
for the Libby name. 


Today the Libby 


. built great prestige 


Family of Canned 


Meats includes the 30 items listed below. 


They are packed in 


Chicago, sold the 


country over to the millions for whom the 
name Lihby stands for finest quality in 
canned meats. Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


Chicago. 


Beef Extract 
Beefsteak 
Boneless Chicken 
Bouillon Cubes 
Brains 

Chicken a la King 
Chicken Broth 
Chili Con Carne 
Chop Suey 
Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Cottage Beef 
Deviled Ham 
Deviled Meat 
Dried Beef 


Frankfurters 
Hamburger Steak 
Lunch Tongues 
Meatwich Spread 
Mince Meat 

Potted Ham 

Potted Meat 

Roast Beef 

Sausage 

Spaghetti and Meat 
Tamales 

Tripe 

Veal Loaf 

Vienna Sausage 
Virginia Breakfast Patties 
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CANNED MEATS 
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/ [x] ADELMANN 
HAM BOILERS 


7 OTHER RETAINERS 
x art ’ , o 








i] [x] ADELMANN 


it RELATED.EQU/PMENT 





OLO:FASHIONED 
METHODS 
. a 


APPROVED 
BY ALL PARTIES 


as the 
kind your ham makers prefer 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest 

. to handle, quickest to operate, re- 
duce shrinkage, and lower operation 
costs. They are simple to clean, last 
longer, perform better, produce the 
kind of boiled hams that really sell! 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are made OTHER AIDS TO PROFIT 
of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Revised 32-page color illustrated booklet “The 
Monel Metal, and Nirosta (Stain- Modern Method” shows how to properly close aitch- 
less) Steel, the most complete line bone cavity, and other helpful hints for best ham 
available. Liberal trade-in sched- boiling results. Gives complete information about 


: ‘ Adelmann Ham Boilers, Meat Loaf Pans, Corned 
ules make it actually profitable ” Beef Boilers, Luxury Loaf Containers, and Prest- 
dispose of worn, obsolete equipment Rite Molds. Presents the Ham Boiler Washer, Ham 
for new Adelmann Ham Boilers. Washer, Mixing Bowl, and Foot Press. States trade-in 
Ask for particulars today. values of old Ham Boilers. Write for it. 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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“FIFTY YEARS OF FRIENDLY SERVICE” 


aa —— 


PURVEYORS OF QUALITY MEATS 
and GROCERIES IN OVER 
600 RETAIL FOOD STORES 
THRUOUT BROOKLYN & LONG ISLAND 


_— —) 
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Direct Receivers of Carload Lots of Beef, Veal, Lamb, Pork 


pC Bonac G- 


THE STORES OF FRIENDLY SERVICE” 
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THE P. BRENNAN COMPANY 
Pork Packers | 


U. S. YARDS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PATRICK BRENNAN 
VICTOR H. MUNNECKE 


Wholesale and retail dealers in 
fresh pork and provisions find that 


we fill a very definite need in the 


industry. 
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Up-to-date Packagin$ is 
Sound Merchandising 


¥ 





For Profitable Volume 


USE 


SYLVANIA SYLPHCASE K 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The Medern Casing 


eFULLY TRANSPARENT 
wisi e*EXCELLENT STRENGTH 
— e FULL STUFFING CAPACITY 


Pie el el Une lOO Me UU Ue LULU US LLU hth aL nttes 


Plain or Attractively P Sizes Range from 
Printed in Colors 1% to 4% inches 


Let Us Demonstrate to You 
the Merits of theee Casings 





~SYLPHCASE K CASINGS ARE STRICTLY KOSHER 





SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Executive and Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
Works: F redericksburg, Va. 
PACIFIC COAST 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES LA Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
120 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. * saab Le Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. . a z CANADA 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. ; Victoria Paper and Twine Co.. Ltd. 
260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto and Montreal 
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SELECTQ SST SELECTQ 


“The HAM delicious" “The BACON delicious” 


“A taste will win your favor” 


























leader Meats of Constant Goodness 


Durr’s Mohawk Valley and Oneida Brands denote 
products of unusually good and unvarying quality. 


HAMS - BACON - FRANKFURTS 
LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 


C. A. DURR PACKING CoO., INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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THE MIDDLE ROAD IS BEST 


There is also a Middle Road in the buying of food 
protection papers. 


Some papers cost too much for the job they do. 
Some are too poor to use at any price. 


The safest Middle Road paper in the packing house 
is Genuine Vegetable Parchment. In the few cases 
where Parchment is too good for the job, KVP has 
other Middle Road papers to fit the need. 


KVPPAPER S 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY, PARCHMENT, MICH. 
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“QUALITY FIRST” is MORE 
than just our slogan! Those two 
words have become “buy” words 
for the public, because the 
“Quality First”? idea has ruled 
this business ever since its in- 
ception—almost a half century 


ago! 


ADOLF GOBEL Inc. 


24 ROCK STREET © BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














JOHN J. FELIN & Co., INC. 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


Hams e¢- Bacon - Lard 


DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
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Your customers want lard with a higher smoke point, neutral flavor and odor, and better 
keeping qualities! This fact is proved by the constantly increasing demand for premium qual- 
ity pure lard and shortening—and the time will come when there will be a definite preference 
for lard of the highest quality. 


The way to cash in on this demand is to use NUCHAR during lard and shortening production! 
It eliminates strong odors and dark color caused by excess sweet pickle fats. Snowy white 
color means no need for bleaching after rendering—greatly increased stability and finer keep- 
ing quality. 


We would welcome the opportunity to give you full details and particulars on the profitable 
way to produce fine quality lard and shortening—with NUCHAR! Write today for full de- 
tails, and ask us also to tell you of the remarkable results that NUCHAR gives on grease 


INUEHAR, 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES CO. 


230 Park Avenue 418 Schofield Bldg. 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 
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HICKORY BC SALAMI 


DELICIA 
LUNCHEON 
MEAT 
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HOG CASING THEURINGER 


ROYAL GENOA 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








INCORPORATED 


Henry FISCHER PACKING Co. | 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 





Fischer’s Sausages 
Mellwood Brand Products 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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DOG FOODS 


We offer you “Mascot”—the non- 
fattening protein concentrate. It 
adds nutritional value and digest- 
ibility to dog foods and biscuits, 
besides many other advantages. 
Write for sample. 





il 
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A TRULY REMARKABLE EMULSIFIER 


for the production of 


FINER SAUSAGES 
MEAT LOAVES ano BOLOGNAS 


In Packer's Pride we offer a starch-free, high protein 
emulsifier to replace all binders. It will not sour nor 
ferment—is just the right color to blend with meat. 
2 to 5% of Packer's Pride will insure a firmer texture, 
finer appearance, better slicing, considerably less 
shrinkage and richer flavor at less cost. 


TEST ““PACKER’S PRIDE” 
AT OUR RISK 


Order a 100 Ib. bag at $5.75 Chicago. If it is not 
better than represented, return it freight collect 
within 30 days and we will tear up the invoice. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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cco. FORME LL & CO. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 











For Over 5>@ Years 


Chas. Hollenbach’s 
“obI4- 


Summer Sausage 


Manufaeturers to the Trade 


THUERINGER SALAMI CERVELAT FARMER 
GENOA CAPRICOLA PEPPERONI MORTADELLA 


Prompt attention to your inquiries 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653-63 Ogden Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The sense of taste is a very delicate thing. It 
can't be fooled by chemicals. 


* Saccharine is sweet —but it isn’t sugar. 


* Citric acid is sour—but it lacks the delicious 
tang of lemon juice. 


You can imitate; you can create substitutes; but 
only Nature can produce the taste of natural 
spices. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE FLAVORS OF 
GENUINE NATURAL SPICES 


AMERICAN SPICE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


IMPORTERS, GRINDERS, AND MERCHANDISERS OF 


PURE, FRESH, GENUINE SPICES 


82 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| HONEY BRAND HYGRADE 
HAMS 
BACON 
DRIED BEEF 


Pork Beef 
Veal Lamb 


Sausage 
Specialties 


HONEY BRAND Spicep Ham ~ ~ LUNCHEON MEAT 
— The Flavor Wins Favor — 








HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


Executive Offices 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 














HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Straight and Mixed Cars of 
BEEF AND PROVISIONS 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 410 W. 14th STREET 


Representatives: 


WM. G. JOYCE, Boston 
F. C. ROGERS, Inc., Philadelphia 
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Towering scores of stories above its 
neighbors, the magnificent Empire State 
Building is the yardstick by which huge 
dirigibles or giant ocean liners are meas- 
ured—it is the standard for comparison. 


Wilson’s Super Sewed Casings are 
likewise the standard for comparison 
—their many advantages make them 
leaders in the field today. Check these 
four points of superiority: 


(1) UNIFORMITY, ABSOLUTELY 
CONTROLLED 


(2) PERFECT COLOR 


(5) HIGHEST QUALITY WOBK.- 
MANSHIP 


(4) BETTER APPEARANCE OF 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


Summed up this means easier hand- 
ling by the sausage maker, lower 
casing costs, better yields and greater 
profits. Decide now to use Wilson 
Super Sewed Casings—it means pro- 
duction of a superior quality sausage. 




















HOUSTON PACKING - AS tn 


]@ 
UWS Government Inspected Meats gsmin HAM — 
Catablishment Ne: 271 





G.L. oun © i er TEXAS 
GENERAL MANAGER Established 1897 


The LARGEST Independent Packer 1N THE SOUTH 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 


Straight and Mixed Cars — Beef — Pork — Veal — Boneless Beef 
Cottonseed Oil—Shortening —Canned Meats — Animal By-Products 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. G. JAMES CO., W. T. RILEY, NIEDLINGER & CO., WM. G. JOYCE, 


332 So. LaSalle St., 61 Bourse Bldg., Produce Exchange, 104 Fruit & Produce Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 




















KINGAN & CO. 


PORK « BEEF « VEAL « MUTTON 


MAIN PLANT ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 


91 YEARS OF SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE EAST AND SOUTH 











HAMS BACON LARD SAUSAGE 
OLEOMARGARINE CANNED MEATS CHEESE 
BUTTER EGGS POULTRY 
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CUDAHY 


for top quality casings 


Cudahy’s beef, hog and sheep casings comprise a com- 
plete line that will satisfy all your requirements. 
These casings are carefully selected, closely graded for 
size and quality, well cleaned and carefully packed. They 


measure up to the specified standard in every respect. 


In addition to a full line of domestic sheep casings 
produced in our own plants, we handle a large quantity 


of imported sheep casings of the best grades. 


Strategically located Cudahy packing houses are 
equipped to supply casings to the trade in all parts of 


the country conveniently and in a minimum of time. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Packing Plants at: 
OMAHA, NEBR. + SIOUX CITY,IOWA + ST. PAUL, MINN. * KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
WICHITA, KANS. + DENVER, COL. + SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH + JERSEY CITY,N.J. * ALBANY, GA. 





Latest addition to the Cudahy 















producing system: 
The CUDAHY PLANT at ALBANY, GA. 
Opened September, 1936 
“The world’s most modern packing plant” 


A new source of Cudahy casings 
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THE E. KAHN’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, 


Calves and Lambs 
FRESH AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 








Send us your inquiries [Phone KIrby 4000] CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















ST. LOUIS 


Eastern Representatives 
H. D. AMISS L. F. CRAVENS 
631 Penn. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 259 W. 14th St. New York, N. Y. 
S. BERDIS MURPHY, DECKER 
9th and Broadway Cleveland, Ohio Fruit & Produce Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
A. I. HOLBROOK M. A. NICHOLSON 
492 Genesee Buffalo, N. Y. 2600 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


M. WEINSTEIN & CO. 
122 N. Delaware Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Handling every phase 


from 


THE RAW COTTON TO 
FINISHED STOCKINETTE 


We know that DYERSBURG Stockinettes are right— 
because we handle every phase of their production 
from the raw cotton to finished stockinette. The 
cotton yarn is spun in our own plant. Knitting is done 
on the most modern equipment available. The 
DYERSBURG plant has adequate, modern facilities 
for handling every phase of stockinette production. 





| 


Our own trained men supervise every step of manu- 
facture. And because we concentrate operations and 
responsibility, we are able to offer you stockinette of 
finest quality, at substantial savings. Try us and see! 


ceed 


DYERSBURG 


COTTON PRODUCTS, Inc. 


DYERSBURG, TENN. 


Chicago Office 


Best and Donovan 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
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f° After having this equipment for a period of one year...! would 
unquestionably select your company were I to duplicate the job," 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC this ammonia 
pressor and evaporative 
to5 F. night and day in 


condenser keeps freezer at 
J. Stanley Co. plant 
3 


oianesaictn- 










COLD DIFFUSERS 






STANLEY COMPANY, Bayonne, N. J., 
* are ship chandlers, supplying liners with 
meats and provisions. In accordance with 
health regulations, meats must be delivered 
to the docks in frozen condition—ready for 
the refrigerators aboard ship. So it’s no 
wonder that when this company consoli- 
dated its branches into one large warehouse 
at their present location, they wanted the 
finest refrigeration possible. In Mr. Stan- 
ley’s words, they wanted ‘“‘definite results, 
equipment of reliable repute, responsible 
local representative, reasonably prompt 
service, and fair price.”’ 


How well Carrier succeeded in meeting 
these requirements is evidenced by Mr. 
Stanley’s statement that “‘after having this 
equipment for a period of one year, if I were 
to duplicate the job, I would unquestion- 
ably select your company to do the work.” 


The Carrier installation in the Stanley 
warehouse is unique in many respects. 
There are no cumbersome bunker coils to 
reduce storage space—to require prolonged 
defrosting—to cause ‘‘dead spots” in circu- 
lation. One Carrier Cold Diffuser and 
Evaporative Condenser (see illustration) 
holds temperature between 3 and 5 degrees, 
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MODERN PLANT of J. Stanley d., Stre 
Ayres Court, Bayonne, N. J., supplying meats 
ViISsIOoO!I 





is for ocean liners. 





CARRIER CORPORATION, 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., Desk 504 


RR me NE 


day in and day out, with positive, gentle 
circulation of chilled air. Humidity is main- 
tained at 87°%—meats remain clean and 
free from all discoloration. The operation of 
the complete installation is entirely auto- 
matic, an unusual feature in equipment of 
this size. Only five minutes, twice a day, are 
required for defrosting the complete unit. 


And the cost? For operating his cooling 
room at 38 degrees, and the freezer at 3 to 
5 degrees, Mr. Stanley reports: “‘It hardly 
seems possible. Just think of it . . . $1.00 per 
month for water consumption .. . the 
Carrier Evaporative Condenser has prac- 
tically paid for itself in this short time. And 
as for electrical consumption, that falls 
anywhere from $59.00 to $100.00 per 
month during the hot summer months.” 


So another user finds that Carrier Air 
Conditioned Refrigeration is the modern 
method of refrigeration—because it pro- 
vides desired temperature plus desired 
humidity p/us controlled air circulation 
plus economical operation. Learn how this 
modern method of refrigerating will prevent 
fogging in your plant, keep walls and ceilings 
from sweating, dripping; improve working 
conditions, lower costs and increase profits. 
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frigeration for cooling room at right. 





Send me a copy of your Bulletin, “Low Temperature Product Condi- 


tioning.’’ This is not to obligate me in any way. 


Address... 


SS ae aoe _State_ 


P.S. Si I'd ‘like | to know details pore air , eoitidendeal my 


home. 


AUTOMATIC COMPRESSORS that supply 
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HUMIDIFIED TO 87%, air key 
stant motion in every part ol! 
Carrier cold diffuser. No dead s; 
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NO SWEATY WALLS in the 


welespommmcetctbotecttetae @rcl amet. mm oh am 
ceiling type of Cold Diffuser 
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They say that competition is the life of trade ... that a good competitor 


helps its entire industry. — hope that our new line of canned meat prod- 


ucts, labeled in ultra-marine and picturing in full-color photography the prod- 
ucts within, will prove an asset to all good meat specialties. . .. We want you, 
of the packing industry, to find the Morrell line a good competitor. 

S in the 

y* by tl 


fuser. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 





CHIGNGO 
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problems, the meat packing industry once more in an- 
nual convention seeks to find ways to serve better and 
profit more. 

Certain basic facts appear to be gaining wider apprecia- 
tion and application in the industry—due in part to a chang- 
ing philosophy of business, and in part to the necessity of 
operation under new political and economic influences. 

For example, the meat industry is not just meat packing. 
It is livestock production, processing and distribution. These 
three branches must work together if the prosperity of the 
entire industry is to be assured. 

Packers and retailers must be interested in the livestock 
producer and the outcome of his business. 


Terstiens the floodlight of analysis on itself and its 


A Three-in-One Interest 


Livestock producers and packers must be interested in 
the welfare of the retailer—whether independent or chain 
—so that their contact with the consumer will be most effec- 
tive and mutually satisfactory. 

Livestock producers and retailers must have a common 
interest in the meat packer—who processes the raw mate- 
rial and turns over the finished product to the retailer for 
final disposition. 

All must work together. All must realize that what affects 
one affects the other, either directly or indirectly. And all 
must realize that one cannot prosper at the expense of the 
other. 

At the same time there must be a coordination of func- 
tions and an adaptation of the industry in its entirety to a 


new world philosophy reflected in management and human 
relationships. 


Processing and Distribution 


_The wide spread between what the producer receives for 
his meat animals and what the consumer pays for meat is 
accounted for in processing and distribution. The bulk of 


America’s Greatest INDUSTRY 
Looxs AHEAD! 


it is in distribution. Processing develop- 
ments during the last half century have 
eliminated most of the wastes common to 
earlier eras. This fact is well known both 
to the livestock producer and the meat 
retailer. 


Industry in general—and meat packing 
in particular—has been able to develop a 
higher degree of efficiency in operation 
than in distribution. The meat industry 
is not unique in its high-costing distribu- 
tion function. Influences are broader and 
less easily controlled in distribution than 
in processing. 

It is in distribution that economies may 
be possible, provided the consumer does 
not demand too much. But in the mean- 
time the livestock producer and meat con- 
sumer must understand that each con- 
tributes to these distribution costs—and 
that each must make their contribution to 
the reduction in such costs. 


Hidden Distribution Costs 


Difficult to change, however, are the 
many hidden costs that lie in the field of 
distribution. It is here that great tax bur- 
dens must be absorbed, where compliance 
with regulatory requirements must be 
charged, where employment of a large per- 
centage of the people must take place, 
where every type of service function must 
be performed, and where competition for 
supremacy reaches its peak. 

While meat packing shares with all in- 
dustry in the effect of these influences— 
and others in addition peculiar to itself 
—it is outstanding in distribution effi- 














ciency, and carries a low cost in view of the perish- 
ability of products involved. 


Better Practices Needed 


Even so, new and better practices are sought for 
these reasons: 

So that the industry may earn a better wage for 
its hire, and pass on to the investor a return com- 
mensurate with what he would receive were his 
capital placed elsewhere ; 

So that the labor it employs may be adequately 
protected ; and finally 

So that the public it serves may get the best 
product at the lowest possible cost. 

In these generalities are embodied a challenge 
to management calling for the best there is in in- 
dustry brains and ingenuity, and for pooling of 
the most constructive ideas that can be developed 
by those in positions of leadership. 


Packers Get the Picture 


Such ultimate objectives were the basis of the 
program of the thirty-first annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, held at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, October 9-13, 1936. 

During the course of the meeting the industry 
was given a picture of its economic, political and 
legal fields of operation. It was shown in forceful 
fashion how complete cooperation must prevail in 
every branch of the industry. It was told of its 
probable raw material supplies during the balance 
of the current decade. And finally, it was informed 
of what the consumer expects of it. 


Constructive suggestions were made to the as- 
sembled packers by speakers not directly associ- 
ated with this particular branch of the industry, 
by allied industry leaders, as well as by speakers 
from within its own ranks. Pleas were made for 
industry solidarity, for an understanding that each 
major branch is only a part of one great whole, and 
for education, tolerance and close relationship. 


Producing, processing and sale are a continuous 
operation, as one speaker pointed out. Each part of 
this operation is indispensable to the other, and 
each is dependent on the other for existence. 


Packers and Retailers 


Importance of the retailer was stressed, as he 
is the contact man for both producer and packer. 
“We have work to do together—not separately,” 
said a leader in the retail field. Appealing particu- 
larly to the packer, another speaker pointed out 
that producers are on one end, consumers on the 
other. Packer and retailer stand between—they 
are responsible for the distribution cost, and as 
such are subject to suspicion. 

Because of this fact producers and consumers 
must be convinced that packers and retailers are 
not “a wrecking crew.” He urged cooperation in 
improving this field of distribution, making its 
problems better understood, and further develop- 
ing it for the best interests of all. 
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Cooperation vs. Exploitation 


Pointing to the value of cooperation, and the 
rapid spread of this factor in American business 
at the present time, a leader of an allied industry 
said in the course of his convention address: 
“American industrial relations are characterized 
by the substitution of cooperation for exploitation, 
and that is why we have peace in American in- 
dustry. But even more than peace, that is why we 
have been able to create out of an individualistic 
industrial system an agency for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of human beings.” 


The meat packer and those engaged in meat re- 
tailing are not different from others in the field of 
commerce and industry. Each is working for him- 
self, but all together are working for the country. 
Each is trying to build his own fortune, but all 
are trying to improve the fortunes of the whole 
people. Each is trying to elevate his ultimate stand- 
ard of living, but all are elevating the standard of 
living of the American people. 

“As long as we are guided by this sense of co- 
operation,” this speaker said, “as long as you who 
sell meat and I who sell cereals can work together 
and live together in competition but in accord, 
there is no force on earth that can harm the Ameri- 
can people or that can harm the individual Ameri- 
can. 


Government in Business 


National trend toward governmental control of 
all business has weighed heavily on the meat pack- 
ing industry. In addition to laws already on the 
statute books affecting all industry, meat packing 
is subjected to specific laws recently enacted and 
in prospect. These being matters of so much im- 
portance to the industry—not only in its manage- 
ment but in its costing problems—both new and 
old legislation was analyzed so far as possible by 
legal representatives from within and without the 
industry. 


‘The “windfall tax” law, directly affecting the 
industry, the Robinson-Patman act affecting all in- 
dustry, and amendments to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act introduced into the last Congress and 
looked for in the coming Congress, were analyzed 
in an effort to enlighten packers not only on their 
influence but as to methods of complying with their 
requirements. So were the provisions of the Clay- 
ton act and the Sherman anti-trust act, which have 
been on the statute books for years. 


New Laws and More to Come 


In all discussions of these legal matters there was 
an evidence of eagerness on the part of packers and 
their representatives to secure all the information 
possible, and of a desire to comply with the require- 
ments to the best of their ability, but at the same 
time to have full legal protection of their interests. 

It was a matter of considerable gratification that 
the code of trade practices, adopted by the industry 
in 1930, had already relieved the industry of many 
practices prohibited in the newly enacted Robinson- 
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Patman law. And the possibility 
was voiced that packers continuing 
to comply with this code, both in 
spirit and in letter, were much less 
likely to run afoul of the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman act than 
operators in industries where trade 
practices had been under no such 
close supervision as has been exer- 
cised in the meat packing industry 
during the past six years. 


Abuses in Business 


While deprecating the trend 
toward government intervention in 
business brought about by the de- 
sire to control the small percentage 
of malefactors who may be found 
in some industries, one young at- 
torney from without the meat in- 
dustry pointed to some fundamen- 
tals that might be followed by 


trend. 

He cited the need for industrial 
leadership in correcting obvious abuses in business ; 
cooperation among business men through their 
trade associations or in other ways; and the educa- 
tion by business as to what business is and what 
it does. “This is probably of greater importance in 
the food processing industry than in any other,” he 
said, “for you are the mythically and historically 
challenged middleman.” 

The fact that such educational effort would 
doubtless be termed propaganda was immaterial; 
that was just another word. In his opinion, educa- 
tion was the best method of “meeting and eradicat- 
ing the undesirable tendency toward complicated 
and harassing regulation.” He expressed confidence 
that if this were done “we shall see a diminution 
of and perhaps an end to the ability to arouse large 
groups of people against the mythical, vicious mid- 
dleman.” If accompanied by courageous leadership 
and cooperation within the limits of the anti-trust 
laws, it was believed that it would do a great deal 
toward “curbing the desire for legislative nursing 
of business.” 


Country's Largest Industry 


Some idea of the importance of the meat indus- 
try as a whole is to be gained from the statement 
of Frank A. Hunter, chairman of the board of the 
Institute, when he pointed out that half the farm 
land of the United States is partly or wholly occu- 
pied in supplying the country’s meat. The farmer’s 
cash income from meat represents on the average 
nearly a fourth of his entire cash income. 

Judged by the plant value of meat products, the 
meat industry is the largest manufacturing indus- 
try in the United States, and it supplies the Ameri- 
can people with meat at an amazingly low cost for 
the service rendered. 

In discussing some of the unfavorable economic 
situations in the industry, Mr. Hunter called atten- 
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tion to a matter he had spoken of at the 1935 con- 
vention—that of finding some means of eliminat- 
ing the wide day-to-day fluctuation in the price of 
livestock—a very troublesome factor for both 
packer and livestock producer. 


Livestock Marketing 


In a country where there are millions of live- 
stock producers who raise and market what they 
wish at a time that best suits their convenience, 
this would appear to be a very difficult thing to 
do, and something that Mr. Hunter recognized 
could not be controlled by the packing industry 
alone. It is a situation whose improvement would 
require time, but one where there appears much 
opportunity for actual financial aid to the livestock 
producer and the elimination of a troublesome fac- 
tor in packinghouse management. 

Influence of consumer buying power on meat de- 
mand was stressed by convention speakers. Recog- 
nition was given to the fact that the average buyer 
spends about the same relative percentage of the 
family income for meat whether times are good or 
whether they are bad. If that income is low, the 
amount spent for meat is small; if the average 
income is high, this fact is quickly reflected in the 
total amount of money spent for meat and in the 
increasing demand this creates. 


The View Ahead 


Reviewing some of the physical limitations sur- 
rounding the meat packing industry in the matter 
of a more limited livestock supply, of a disappear- 
ing export market, of existing and proposed legis- 
lation, and of the general influences of prosperity 
of all the people, President Wm. Whitfield Woods 
pointed to the need for the business man of today 
to know what is the controlling political philosophy 
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of the people and the political purposes of govern- 
ment. 

The meat packing industry has been a harassed 
industry, he said, and it is not possible for a busi- 
ness to put forth its best efforts in serving the pub- 
lic when it is necessary for so much of its executive 
time to be spent in defense rather than in construc- 
tive management. 

Mr. Woods cited the fact that we have just begun 
to realize that in its three divisions the livestock 
and meat industry constitutes one industry, and 
that we cannot waste one another’s time and treat 
one another unjustly without hurting ourselves. 


The mere fact that the industry is under differ- 
ent leadership with respect to its three divisions 
does not change the attitude of the public as to the 
industry in its entirety. From the viewpoint of the 
public the services are the same, regardless of 
which branch renders them. “There is nothing in 
this industry of which to be ashamed and so much 
of which to be proud,” he said. 


Should Read and Ponder 


This review covers only a few of the outstanding 
facts brought out in the convention proceedings. 
Every part of them will bear careful reading, pon- 
dering and general application. Whether in attend- 
ance at the convention or not, some quiet hours 
spent in review of the proceedings as reported in 
the following pages will be time well spent for the 
livestock producer, the meat packer or the meat 
retailer. After he has done this each will wish to 
preserve his Convention Issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER as a reference file in the months and 
years to come. 


Tested Leadership 


Officers and directors of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers for the coming year, elected at 
the 31st annual convention: 


Chairman of the Board—FRANK A. HUNTER, Hunter Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


President—WM. WHITFIELD Woops, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; JAY C. HORMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; CHESTER G. NEwcoms, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Gro. A. 
ScHMIDT, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; V. D. 
SKIPWORTH, Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Treasurer—H. HAROLD MEYER, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directors (3-year term)—E. C. ANDREWS, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Curtis B. Cross, Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore.; F. A. DANIELSON, Carstens Packing 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. R. SINcLair, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; G. F. Swirt, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
G. L. CHILDRESS, Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


Directors (2-year term)—R. H. CABELL, Armour and Com- 
pany; FRANK Kours, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport,’ 
Iowa; D. R. HOWLAND, Miller & Hart, Chicago; W. E. 
FELIN, John J. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; T. HENRY 
Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; G. W. 
BIRRELL, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa.; ROBERT 
SWANSTON, C. Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, Calif. 


Directors (1-year term)—T. P. BRESLIN, Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; JOHN W. RaTH, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Oscar G. MAYER, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; FRED M. ToBIN, Rochester Pack- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, New York City; THomas 
E. WILSON, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Executive Committee—R. H. CABELL, E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
FRANK A. HUNTER, W. R. SINCLAIR, OSCAR G. MAYER, 
JOHN W. RATH, GEO. A. SCHMIDT, G. F. Swirt, THOMAS 
E. WILSON and WM. WHITFIELD Woops. 


Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS E. WILSON, chairman. 


@ Official report of convention proceedings, section meetings, 


exhibits and all other activities will be found on following pages 


See last page for Editorial Index 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


a s 
First Session 
Monday, October 12, 1936. 


PENING session of the 31st an- 
O nual convention of the Institute 

of American Meat Packers, held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, convened at 10:10 a.m., Frank A. 
Hunter, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN HUNTER: In con- 
templating this large group of packers 
gathered here, I think it worth while 
to point out that, no matter how ably 
a trade association is manned and how 
vigorously it functions, its usefulness 
is limited, to a certain extent, by the 
degree to which members participate 
in the association’s activities, and work 
together for the common good. 

I have been very much impressed by 
what I have seen as chairman of the 
board of directors of your Institute. 
On the one hand, I have seen a broad 
and valuable program of service offered 
to members. On the other, I have seen 
noteworthy utilization by members of 
these services and a broad participation 
by them in Institute activities. 

Program of the Institute is very com- 
prehensive. Its activities really are 
tremendous in scope, and many are the 
services and benefits available to mem- 
bers. I can illustrate the breadth of its 
activities in a measure by telling you 
that I came to Chicago recently to at- 
tend a morning meeting at the Institute. 
This had to do with relations with pro- 
ducers of livestock. I stayed to attend 
a meeting in the afternoon having to 
do with relations with retailers of meat. 

It seems to me that developments of 
last few years have pretty well demon- 
strated the soundness and value of 
trade associations. It has in our own 
industry, at least in my opinion. As a 
member of many years standing, I do 
not recall any time when the Institute’s 
services have been more helpful. 


Processing Tax Facts 


During the past year virtually every 
member looked to the Institute for 
latest information on the processing tax 
situation—and received by telegraph, 
telephone and bulletin invaluable in- 
formation that was right up to the 
minute. More information on this gen- 
eral subject will be available during 
this convention. 


The Institute and its members really 
performed a masterful job, in the face 
of much prejudice and beclouding of 
issues, in bringing to public attention 
facts about the processing tax situation. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, 
holding the tax illegal, saved scores of 
companies from bankruptcy. The suc- 
cess of efforts to wrest from packers 
what had been put in escrow pending 
outcome of suits, would have driven 
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many such companies out of existence. 
The presentation of the Institute last 
May before the Senate Committee on 
Finance was commended by the Demo- 
cratic chairman of that committee not- 
withstanding the bill was a measure 
endorsed by the Administration and the 
Institute’s presentation was adversely 
critical. The bill was much modified 
by the committee. 

I really think information and counsel 
on subjects of this sort issued by the 
Institute during the last year has been 
invaluable. I also feel all members owe 
a debt of gratitude to those whose 
efforts were responsible, including, in 
addition to the staff, the legal and 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER OPENS UP 


Frank A. Hunter, chairman of the board, 
sounds the key-note. 


accounting committees, many individual 
members and their attorneys, and mem- 
bers of your board of directors. 


Institute Services 


Most of you have had contact with 
a few, or probably all, of the depart- 
ments of the Institute. You probably 
have found occasion to call upon some 
of them for help. In doing this you 
have become acquainted with their serv- 
ices. For instance, you undoubtedly 
have discovered that the Department of 
Purchasing Practice, of which Harry 
L. Osman is director, can make avail- 
able to you prices in packinghouse 
equipment and supplies lower, in most 
cases, than you could procure inde- 
pendently. If you have not become ac- 
quainted with the help offered by this 
department, I believe it well worth your 
while to inquire as to its services and 
methods. 

Perhaps, if you have had serious 
problems in the operating division of 
your business, you will find available 
much information you desire from the 
Institute’s Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research. The director 


of that department, Henry D. Tefft, 
stands ready at all times to offer advice 
and counsel on any problems. 

The Department of Scientific Re- 
search offers at all times latest informa- 
tion for combating problems of product 
control involving chemistry or bacteri- 
ology. This department, under Dr. W. 
Lee Lewis’ direction, has continued 
with beneficial results, its investigation 
of lard at the research laboratory of the 
Institute, founded by Thomas E. Wilson 
at the University of Chicago. These re- 
search activities were discussed at some 
length in the sectional meetings. 


Departments Active 


The Department of Live Stock, under 
direction of Homer Davison, is con- 
stantly participating in projects de- 
signed to improve livestock production. 
It attempts at all times to promote 
closer codperation between livestock 
producers and the packing industry. It 
also works with important Institute 
committees on distribution problems of 
hides, animal feeds, etc. 

The Department of Organization and 
Accounting, headed by Howard C. 
Greer, is continuously offering counsel 
to members on accounting needs. It has 
developed numerous recommendations 
on accounting and cost-finding methods 
for the industry. If members take full 
advantage of these services they will 
find them helpful as a means of saving 
money in the operation of their plants. 

You all are familiar with the work 
done by the Department of Marketing. 
Mr. Greer, director, and George M. 
Lewis, associate director, have done a 
fine job developing and issuing statis- 
tics and information of great value. 

And I notice that the relatively new 
sausage division of the Institute has 
been responsible for much interesting 
material on sausage. 

From the viewpoint of public rela- 
tions, the year has been most active. 
The Institute’s Department of Public 
Relations and Trade, headed by Wesley 
Hardenbergh, has issued much valuable 
material, in addition to correcting mis- 
information. If you have not seen the 
Reference Book compiled by that de- 
partment, I urge you to get a copy 
promptly. 


New Branch Office 


Since the convention last year, the 
Institute has opened a branch office at 
Seattle. John H. Moninger, formerly 
of the Department of Public Relations 
and Trade, has been made director of 
that office. From all indications, mem- 
bers in that area are finding the services 
of this new branch distinctly valuable. 

The other branch offices in Washing- 
ton, New York, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, under direction of Messrs. 
Draper, Dudley, Jones, Forbes, and 
Newcomb, have been carrying on their 
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good work and have been of immense 
help in furthering good will and the 
interests of the packing industry. 

I also want to say a word about the 
code of trade practices of the American 
meat packing industry. For nearly 6 
years it has functioned successfully and 
continues to be an active, vital force 
in guiding trade practices of the indus- 
try and shaping them toward more 
constructive ends. It not only is ob- 
served by those immediately concerned 
with practices which are questioned, but 
the practice of submitting for approval 
in advance any proposed practice which 
seems in any way doubtful is growing. 

The code of trade practices has be- 
come, in effect, as much a part of our 
industry as have regulations of the 
B. A. I. to those companies under its 
jurisdiction. 


Industry Earnings Small 


I could go on and give you much 
further detail about what the Institute 
can do for its members. However, I 
think most of you are familiar through 
use with the services available. If, how- 
ever, any member is not fully ac- 
quainted with those services, I strongly 
urge him to spend a day at Institute 
headquarters. He will find it is time 
well and profitably spent. 

I would like to fuss a little about con- 
ditions in our industry. We see much 
evidence of recovery. This is not uni- 
form in all industries, but generally 
indices of business show great strides 
toward normal conditions. Many indus- 
tries show earnings never before 
reached. How sound this recovery is 
may be subject to question, but the fact 
is, it is here. 

Can we say as much for the packing 
industry? In fairness, I think the 
answer must be “No.” Return on cap- 
ital invested in meat packing makes a 
sorry showing compared to the return 
on capital invested in many other in- 
dustries. Can we even expect with con- 
fidence to maintain the relatively poor 
earnings of the last two years? 

I believe an analysis of earnings 
recorded the past two years among meat 
packers will show that inventory en- 
hancements accounts for the greater 
part of reported earnings. Heavy stocks, 
accumulated at the depression low level 
of prices and peddled out at higher 
prices resulting from a scarcity caused 
by production control measures and 
drouth, netted a nice profit to holders. 
But a profit of this kind is not recurring. 
Nor is it the kind of profit on which a 
great industry can rest with security. 


Accounting Methods Questioned 


Any commodity price rise is due to 
some important change in demand or 
supply. The price rise just mentioned 
was due to a reduced supply. The 
higher price, naturally attractive to 
producers, set in motion plans for in- 
creased livestock production. The re- 
sult is now seen. It has already reduced 
pork 3 to 6c a Ib. 


Under these conditions, of course, we 
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have the inventory factor in our year’s 
operation. The result we contemplate 
with a headache instead of a smile. We 
must remember that what goes up must 
come down. We have no right to rate 
an inventory enhancement as profit, be- 
cause prices run in cycles. It is only a 
matter of time until an enhancement 
turns into a decline. 


One of our successful member com- 
panies has recognized this principle in 
its accounting. Our business would do 
much better if the practice were fol- 
lowed generally. If what I have stated 
heretofore is true, or largely true, then 
it is clear, if we expect to make any 
money, that we have to do it on sales. 

Whenever I talk with my friends in 
other industries concerning their busi- 
nesses and mine, it has very frequently 
been maddening to me to realize that 
when they make a sale they make a 
profit. They cannot understand, and 
often frankly disbelieve, that meat 
packers many times sell goods knowing 
full well they are losing money. 


Profits and Practices 


These same friends say: “Well, why 
do you sell at a loss?” I give them the 
same old reasons—that our goods are 
perishable and must be moved; that so- 
and-so gets stuck with a big stock, gets 
sore at a competitor, or becomes worried 
because his sausage volume is off, and 
cuts several cents off his prices with 
the idea he is helping himself. I assure 
you that nearly everyone outside of our 
industry thinks packers make a profit 
on every sale. I do not have to tell you 
they do not. 


We are the largest industry in the 
country. We supply one of the prime 
necessities of life. We are one of the 
most important economic bonds between 
two great classes of America’s popula- 
tion—farmer-producer and consumer. 
It cannot but seem to me that an indus- 
try with such a favorable position 
should be the most stable in its earning 
power. 


When I think of the millions of 
farmers who, as a class, have hogs and 
cattle to sell us every day, and of the 
legion of consumers who need daily to 
eat, I find it hard to understand why 
the packer, the agent of both of these 
millions, cannot be assured a reasonable 
commission for his services. 

To my mind we are definitely behind 
the times. We are grossly guilty of 
poor management. We are often unin- 
tentionally unfair to producer and con- 
sumer. And we compete unfairly with 
each other as long as we do not demand 
a price which returns a reasonable com- 
mission for the service we perform. If 
this indictment seems harsh, it is in- 
tended, at least, to be friendly. 


Costs Increasing 


I think part of our poor selling is due 
to costs that have crept into our busi- 
ness without our taking them fully into 
consideration. Let us not forget that 
labor and supplies have advanced 50 
to 60 per cent. We are paying a con- 


sumer’s sales tax on coal and electric 
current. New laws and regulations re- 
quire expenses for traveling and legal 
advice to try to understand them. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
reduced our mileage earnings on refrig- 
erator cars and made permanent emer- 
gency freight rate increases on our 
products. It has also increased transit 
icing charges and services. 

Taxes of all kinds and of new kinds 
are constantly being added to our costs. 
These, and innumerable other increased 
new expenses, are a dangerous threat 
to our old standards of selling margins. 
We must pass them on, these added 
costs, and not absorb them. These new 
expenses are not to be considered as 
something temporary and _ transient. 
They should be reckoned with as per- 
manent and growing. 

Insisting, as I have, that we demand 
a price which will return us a profit 
and that we demand it every day; con- 
demning our industry, as I have, for 
allowing its profits to be speculative in- 
stead of stable and sure, I would like 
to restate a suggestion made in my 
address last year and which still seems 
to me to have merit. It would go far, 
I think, toward reducing speculation. 


Wide Price Swings Unhealthy 


The suggéstion was that we attempt 
to correct wide fluctuation in prices of 
livestock from day to day. Since the 
war these day-to-day prices have fluc- 
tuated by utterly ridiculous amounts. 
Before the war markets used to be re- 





PLEASED WITH RESULTS 


1.—Vice president W. F. Price and 
president E. C. Andrews of Dold talk it over 
with vice president W. S. Clithero of Ar- 


mour. 


2.—E. F. Forbes of San Francisco, vice 
president Benson and Col. Ed Wentworth 
of Armour listen to M. Gordon of Seattle 
expound on beef. 

3.—A. D. White congratulates Frank 
Hunter on his re-election as board chair- 
man. 

4.—Chemists conspire. Paul P. Aldrich 
of Miller & Hart and V. R. Rupp of Kin- 
gan & Co. check up on points. 

5.—Norman Draper, the Institute’s 
Washington field general; his assistant, Bill 
Gillam, and vice president Wesley Harden- 
bergh. 

6.—Harry Osman is pleased with exhibit 
results, with June Malcom and Doris Pot- 
ter of the Institute staff to agree. 

7.—G. C. Shepard talks over old times 
with Dr. John R. Mohler. 

8.—President Woods and Jay Hormel 
are happy. 

9.—Floyd Forbes, cattleman Chris Ab- 
bott and George Lewis summarize the situa- 
tion. 

10.—Esther Evers, Frances McMahan 
and Betty Walsh ready to check out. 
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EDUCATION AS THE INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


Wm. Moran, James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., seeks from Mrs. Eva A. 
Sutherland of the Institute of Meat Packing information on the educational material 
offered to students in the industry. 


ported as steady, firm, active, or steady 
to 2%c higher, or in extreme cases, 5c 
higher. Today they are steady, 10 to 15c 
higher, 25c higher, or in extreme cases, 
50c higher, and in smaller stock even 
50c to $1.00 higher. 


Reduced receipts causing these price 
changes are usually due to weather con- 
ditions making roads inaccessible for a 
few days. When roads are opened, re- 
ceipts increase and prices are slaugh- 
tered in the same manner as they were 
advanced. The net result is that every- 
body is sore, and everybody blames the 
packers. We would take lots of strain 
off our public relations if this matter 
were handled more rationally. 

I think all departments of the meat 
industry from producer, through proc- 
essor, to wholesale and retail meat deal- 
ers would welcome such a change. It 
is the essence of orderly marketing 
which is the dream and desire of the 
livestock producers. 


A National Industry 


I realize fully prices must change, 
but it is the degree of change to which 
I object. I further realize it is a matter 
which we packers cannot change by 
ourselves. But I do think it is a matter 
which is vital to us, and that it should 
be carefully studied with a view to 
bringing it before the livestock inter- 
ests for their consideration and codpera- 
tion. 

These are changing times. I have 
expressed to you some thoughts, pos- 
sibly to attract the thoughts of others 
to changes which have come and can 
come in our industry. In closing, I want 
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to mention a few new general statis- 
tics which have been compiled concern- 
ing our industry. 

Half the farm land of the United 
States is partly or wholly occupied in 
supplying the country’s meat, and the 
farmers’ cash income from meat repre- 
sents, on the average, nearly a fourth 
of their entire cash income. 


The meat packing industry, as judged 
by plant value of its products, is the 
largest manufacturing industry in the 
United States as a whole. In eight 
different states it also ranks first in 
value of output. Although Illinois leads 
in the volume of meat packing, it has 
fewer packing establishments than 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or New York and 
produces only about one-fifth of the 
country’s packinghouse products. Meat 
packing is truly a national industry. 


Packers’ Profits Small 


There are more meat animals in the 
United States than human beings, and 
number of meat animals dressed per 
year is about nine-tenths as large, on 
the average, as the number of people to 
consume them. 


It is a tribute to our standard of liv- 
ing that, though comprising less than 
one-sixteenth of the world’s population, 
the people of the United States eat 
about a fourth of all the meat consumed. 


And this meat is supplied to the 
American consumer at amazingly low 
cost. The packing industry, on the aver- 
age, makes a profit of only lle for 
handling 100 lbs. of livestock, or 17c 
per 100 lbs. of meat produced. 


Our industry, any way you measure 
it, is truly a great industry. 


The next speaker scarcely needs an 
introduction. His remarks are always 
eagerly anticipated. They will furnish 
the basis, I think, for most of the cal- 
culation that is done on the meat supply 
during the year. It is a great pleasure 
to introduce to you C. L. Harlan, Agri- 
cultural Statistician, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who will discuss “The 
Outlook for Supplies of Livestock.” 


The Livestock Outlook 


MR. HARLAN: In future years his- 
torians of American agriculture wil] 
find the decade from 1930 to 1940 one 
of the most interesting 10-year periods 
in the agricultural annals of this coun- 
try. 

The history of the first half of this 
decade will be mostly concerned with 
the great depression—drastic declines in 
prices of farm products, unprecedented 
fall in agricultural values, threatened 
bankruptcy of a large proportion of 
farm operators, widespread unrest, in- 
sistent demands for relief measures 
from both state and federal authorities, 
various relief measures adopted cul- 
minating in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, which undertook to raise farm 
prices by curtailing production and to 
pay farmers for making such curtail- 
ments. 


The history of the second 5 years, 
however, will be more concerned with 
the results of Nature’s method of reduc- 
ing surpluses and raising prices 
through the drouths of 1934 and 1936, 
the most widespread and most disas- 
trous in their effects on agricultural 
production of all drouths on record in 
the United States and the only time on 
record when one widespread drouth was 
followed within so short a period by 
another of almost equal severity. 

And since it is of those cases where 
the future will never show whether the 
judgment was right or wrong, the opin- 
ion may be expressed that the effects of 
these drouths on the course of American 
agricultural development will be more 
lasting than would have been those of 
the effort artificially to curtail pro- 
duction had it been possible to have con- 
tinued this program as originally un- 
dertaken. 

This may seem a rather devious and 
obscure approach to the subject that I 
have been asked to discuss. Its perti- 
nence, however, may become apparent 
if I explain that three or even two 
years ago any discussion of the live- 
stock situation would have devoted con- 
siderable time to the effects, actual and 
probable, of actions taken or proposed 
to control livestock production under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Effects of Drouth 


My discussion. today, on the other 
hand, will be, to a considerable extent, 
an attempt to appraise the short and 
longer time effects of the 1936 drouth 
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on the trends of livestock production 
and of supplies of livestock for slaugh- 
ter. For there can be little doubt that 
the drouth of 1936 (as did the 1934 
drouth) will change trends of livestock 
production and resulting meat supplies 
during the next few years from what 
they otherwise would have been. 


Had feed production in 1936 been 
fairly normal and should no adverse 
crop and range conditions develop in 
1937 and 1938, trend of livestock pro- 
duction would have continued upward 
for several years. This upward trend 
would, have been reflected in increased 
livestock slaughter which would have 
brought per capita production of meat 
back to something like the 5-year 
(1930-1934) average. But this year’s 
drouth will have the effect of making 
short-lived the recovery in production 
that started in 1935, as the effects 
of the 1934 drouth wore away, and 
will extend by two years at least the 
period of time when meat supplies will 
be definitely short as measured by av- 
erage supplies during the 5 or 10 years 
preceding 1935. 


The drouth this year affected much 
more seriously the production of feed 
grains than it did the production of hay 
and forage crops and roughage. Hence 
its effects on livestock production will 
be most noticeable on those kinds with 
which feed grains are the most impor- 
tant factors in production, hogs and 
grain-finished cattle. As between these 
two kinds, the longer time effects will 
be on hog production, since the actual 
number produced will be reduced next 
year and increased production will not 
be evidenced in increased slaughter sup- 
plies until a year after feed production 
approaches normal. In the case of grain- 
finished cattle, an increased supply can 
be expected by the end of next year 
if corn crop of 1937 should be average. 


Hog Supplies 


Hog slaughter, in head, during the 
1936-37 marketing year that began Oc- 
tober 1 will be substantially larger than 
in either the 1935-36 year, recently 
ended, or in the 1934-35 year. Slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection in the 
1935-36 year, 31,039,000 head, was but 
little different from the 30,680,000 head 
slaughtered in the 1934-35 year, but 
total live and dressed weight of the 
1935-36 slaughter was considerably 
larger, as a result of the increase in 
average weights per head from 220 lbs. 
to about 232 Ibs. The average slaughter 
for the 5 years, 1929-30 to 1933-34, was 
45,354,000 head. 


How many more hogs will be slaugh- 
tered in federally inspected plants dur- 
ing the current marketing year than 
in 1935-36 year will depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon final outcome of 
fall pig crop of this year. The 1936 
spring pig crop for the whole country 
was estimated at 41,884,000 head, an in- 
crease of about 9,000,000 head or 29 
per cent, over spring crop of 1935. In 
the Corn Belt increase was about 7,600,- 
000 head, or 32 per cent. Despite the 
sharp increase this year, crop was 20 
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per cent below average of 1932 and 1933. 

When the pig crop report was issued 
in June, there was every reason to ex- 
pect an increase in the fall pig crop of 
this year over that of last year. Hog 
prices were at a fairly high level and 
the hog-corn ratio was quite favorable 
for hog production. The report fore- 
case a probable increase of 14 per cent 
in number of sows to farrow this fall 
over number in the fall of 1935, which 
would have given an increase of 47 
per cent over fall of 1934. But within 
a few weeks after report was issued, 
the picture was entirely changed. 


Hog Prospects Dwindle 


The prospect for an average or better 
corn crop dwindled rapidly as_ the 
drouth, which started in the northern 
plains area in the late spring, spread in 
July and August to the East and South 
until it devastated the corn crop over 
most of the Corn Belt area west of the 
Mississippi River and greatly decreased 
corn prospects in the Eastern corn belt 
and in all of the other states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


C. L. Harlan, principal agricultural statis- 
tician of the B.A.E., tells packers what they 
may expect. 


As corn prospects declined, prices ad- 
vanced, and the hog-corn price ratio 
shifted from a favorable to a distinctly 
unfavorable one for hog production, al- 
though hog prices made a substantial 
advance during the summer months. 
As hog raisers over an ever expanding 
area saw their corn crops destroyed they 
began to adjust their hog numbers to 
the changed situation. The first move 
was to dispose of brood sows they had 
intended to keep for fall farrowing and 
of all other hogs that could be quickly 
finished for market. Run of packing 
sows in July, August and early Septem- 
ber was quite large, with the proportion 
of sows in the slaughter the largest for 
this period in the 15 years of record. 

Whereas in June indications as to 
number of hogs over 6 months of age 


on farms, as shown by the pig report, 
were that inspected slaughter for the 
four months, June to September, would 
be only moderately larger this year than 
a year earlier, it actually turned out to 
be over 3,000,000 head, or about 50 per 
cent, larger. This additional increase 
in slaughter was without doubt very 
largely a result of the heavy marketing 
of sows originally intended for fall far- 
rowing, especially from the western 
corn belt and from areas elsewhere 
where the corn crop was seriously in- 
jured. Neither how many of such sows 
were marketed nor what effect this 
heavy liquidation will have on fall far- 
rowings are known. It seems fairly cer- 
tain, however, that number of sows to 
farrow this fall will be substantially 
smaller than number farrowed in 1935, 
although probably not so small as the 
number in the fall of 1934. 

The sharpest reduction will be in the 
western corn belt, and it hardly seems 
probable that the reductions there will 
be offset to any considerable extent by 
increases elsewhere, although increases 
in some states are not unlikely. A sur- 
vey by one of the large packers, made 
early in September, indicated a decrease 
from last year of about 18 per cent in 
number of sows to farrow this fall in 
the Corn Belt. In other years in which 
similar surveys have been made by this 
company the direction of changes in 
fall farrowings has been in agreement 
with those shown by the December pig 
report of the Department and amount 
of change has fairly well agreed. 


Larger Supplies in 1936 


Hence, I think we can safely assume 
that the increase of 9,000,000 head in 
the spring pig crop of this year over 
last will be offset to some extent by a 
decrease in the fall pig crop, but that 
the total pig crop will be larger this 
year than in either 1935 or 1934. The 
seasonal distribution of hog slaughter 
during the 1936-37 marketing year will 
differ markedly from that of the 1935-36 
year, and will be similar in general pat- 
tern to that of 1934-35 and of other 
years of short corn crops and unfavor- 
able hog-corn price ratios. 

Slaughter during the first 3 months, 
October to December, will be a relatively 
large proportion of the total for the year 
and of the first half of the year. In 
actual heads it will be much larger than 
in 1935 and probably not greatly differ- 
ent from slaughter in 1934. In most 
years, slaughter in the second quarter, 
January to March, is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that during the first quar- 
ter. This year, as in the 1934-35 year, 
it will probably be much smaller than 
during the first quarter. 

Slaughter during the second half of 
the year will be a smaller than usual 
proportion of total yearly slaughter and 
much smaller than proportion in the 
1935-36 year. Slaughter from July to 
September next year may not be much 
larger than in those months in 1935. 


Average weight of hogs slaughtered 
during both first and second quarters 
of 1936-37 will be considerably smaller 














than in the corresponding periods of 
the preceding year, with largest differ- 
ence during first quarter. During bal- 
ance of year, difference will be less 
marked and for marketing year as a 
whole, average weights may be less than 
in 1934-35, depending somewhat upon 
character of coming winter and trend 
of feed grain prices. My present guess 
—and it is only a guess—is that in- 
spected slaughter in the 1936-37 year 
will be around 36,000,000 head and the 
average weight around 220 lbs. or about 
10 lbs. below the preceding year. 

So much for supplies in 1936-37. What 
about the following year and the year 
after that? Most of the indications at 
present point to a considerably smaller 
spring pig crop in 1937 than in 1936, 
but probably not so small as the very 
small crop of 1935. The present unfa- 
vorable hog-corn price ratio will prob- 
ably become increasingly unfavorable 
for hog production for most of remain- 
der of this year, since seasonal decrease 
in hog prices is quite likely to be rela- 
tively greater than the seasonal de- 
crease in cash corn prices. 

In view of this unfavorable ratio, 
coupled with the marked scarcity of 
corn and other feed grains over a large 
part of the Corn Belt, with many areas 
dependent upon shipped-in supplies, the 
natural result to be expected is a de- 
crease in breeding for spring litters 
next year. But if prospects for the 
1937 corn crop are favorable next sum- 
mer, a sharp increase in fall farrowings, 
similar to that in fall of 1935, is also to 
be expected. However, any probable in- 
crease in the fall will not offset decrease 
in the spring, and total pig crop of 1937 
will be smaller than that of 1936. 

Assuming then that corn production 
in 1937 will be average, which would 
give a supply entirely adequate to sup- 
port a largely increased hog production, 
there is every reason to expect that 
other conditions—especially the hog- 
corn price ratio—will encourage an in- 
crease. How much of an increase would 
take place can hardly be forecast now, 
but it would be fairly safe to assume 
that the combined pig crops in 1938 
would be as large, and probably larger, 
than those of the year 1936. 

Another increase in 1939 is also to 
be expected if the 1938 corn crop should 
also be average, so it is possible that 
by the marketing year 1939-40, in- 
spected slaughter of hogs may again 
reach a volume fairly comparable with 
the average from 1930 to 1934, or about 
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SOLO STARS 


1.—J. S. Scala, Scala 
Utica, N. Y. 

2.—L. L. Duncan, supt., Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis. 

3.—Wilbur Jones, gen. mgr., Carl A. 
Weitz Co., Boston. 

4.—R. R. Klauke, sales mgr., Krey Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

5.—John T. Agar, vice pres., Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., Chicago. 

(Photos TeePak News.) 
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45,000,000 head. Such a_ slaughter 
would give a per capita supply of hog 
products for domestic consumption not 
greatly different from the average for 
the 10 years 1925 to 1934, assuming that 
there is no material increase in the 
export movement of hog products over 
the small exports of the last 2 years. 
The increase in population would 
largely offset the larger proportion of 
the total products going to domestic 
consumers, but with the per capita sup- 
ply of pork smaller and that of lard 
larger. 


Cattle Supplies 


With present conditions pointing 
rather definitely to a small slaughter 
supply of hogs for the next 3 years, 
and with hogs making up on the average 
about 49 per cent of the total live 
weight of livestock slaughtered under 
federal inspection, total live weight of 
all slaughter will be correspondingly 
reduced, unless slaughter of other 
classes of livestock should increase 
sufficiently to offset the prospective 
small slaughter of hogs. Since the live 
weight of cattle slaughtered makes up 
about 41 per cent of the total, it is ob- 
vious that such increase would have to 
be largely in cattle. Hence consideration 
of the cattle situation seems next in 
order. 

The packing industry, with a large in- 
vestment in processing and distribution 
facilities, is necessarily interested in 
physical volume, since the most efficient 
operation of these facilities involves a 
total volume of products fairly closely 
related to this capacity. It is, hence, 
a matter of particular interest to most 
packers whether there is a likelihood 
that slaughter supplies of other live- 
stock, especially cattle, will largely off- 
set the probable decrease in the sup- 





plies of hogs during the next few years. 

My own opinion is that there is little 
chance that the decrease in live weight 
of hogs slaughtered will be offset by an 
increase in live weight of other kind 
of livestock. It is true that over the 
period from 1923 to 1934 there was a 
small variation in the total live weight 
of all slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, decreases in slaughter of one kind 
tending to be offset by increases in 
other kinds. 


In 1935, however, there was a sharp 
decrease in total live weight, the rela- 
tively heavy slaughter of cattle, calves 
and sheep not being sufficient to offset 
the heavy decrease in hogs. Total for 
the calendar year 1935 was only 17.3 
billion pounds compared with an aver- 
age of 21.2 billion for the 1923 to 1934 
period and with 19.8 billion for the 
smallest year during that period. 

Total live weight of slaughter in 1936 
will be much larger than in 1935 as a 
result of increased slaughter of all kinds 
except sheep. Slaughter of both cattle 
and calves in 1936 promises to be either 
the largest or second largest on record, 
and total of the two, in head, the largest 
on record. (In these comparisons gov- 
ernment slaughter of all species in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 is not included.) Hog 
slaughter for calendar year 1936 will 
be materially larger than in 1935 but 
still much below average. Total live 
weight of all slaughter in 1936 will be 
only about 5 per cent below the 11-year 
average. 


Drought Cuts Cattle Kill 


For the first 9 months of 1936 cattle 
slaughter of about 7,800,000 head was 
the second largest on record, and calf 
slaughter of 4,500,000 head was the 
second largest. Slaughter of both dur- 
ing the last 3 months of 1936 is ex- 
pected to continue heavy, although the 
increase over a year earlier may not be 
so great as during the preceding 3 
months. To some extent this heavy 
slaughter this year was caused by the 
drought, although it would have been 
large had feed conditions been fairly 
normal. 


Of the total inspected slaughter of 
cattle and calves in 1936—estimated at 
about 17,500,000 head—possibly 1,500,- 
000 head can be ascribed to forced mar- 
ketings from drought states. In other 
words, inspected slaughter of cattle 
and calves in 1936 would have been 
about 16,000,000 head had there been 
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no drought, and this would have been 
about equal to the largest commercial 
slaughter, in head, on record. 


Had there been such an inspected 
slaughter and had there been about the 
usual relationship of inspected slaugh- 
ter to total slaughter, cattle numbers on 
January 1, 1937 would have been but 
little different from a year earlier. Al- 
though it is a little early to forecast 
probable change in numbers during 1936, 
it is probable that there will be a de- 
crease corresponding roughly to the ex- 
cess of inspected slaughter over 16,000,- 
000 head. 


If weather conditions are fairly favor- 
able during the next 3 years, and no im- 
portant cattle area is devastated with 
drought it seems probable that in none 
of these years will inspected slaughter 
of either cattle or calves reach the total, 
in head, that now seems certain for 
1936 or even that of 1935. With the out- 
look for cattle production during these 
years rather favorable, and with cattle 
numbers greatly reduced in a number 
of important cattle-producing states as 
a result of the 1936 and 1934 droughts, 
tendency will be for cattle numbers to 
increase. 

This increase can take place only if 
slaughter (and other disappearance) -is 
less than the natural increase, supple- 
mented by such imports as may take 
place. And as above indicated, a total 
slaughter which would hold numbers 
fairly stable would be reflected in an 
inspected slaughter of cattle and calves 
of about 16,000,000 head. 


Fewer Cattle in 1937 


From the shorter time point of view 
it is expected that supply of grain- 
finished cattle during the next 12 months 
will be markedly smaller than during 
the last 12 months. With a total sup- 
ply of corn from this year’s production 
and carryover smaller than in 1934, and 
with hog prices in prospect materially 
higher than during the fall and winter 
of 1934-35 and with hog numbers larger 
than at this time 2 years ago, it seems 
certain that amount of corn and other 
feed grains available for feeding of cat- 
tle will be no larger than the amount 
that was utilized for this purpose in the 
feeding season of 1934-35, and it may 
be smaller. Compared with 1936, num- 
ber of cattle available for slaughter in 
1937 is expected to be not only smaller 
in number, but also of decidedly poorer 
average quality and lighter average 
weight. 


This decreased supply of fed cattle 
will become evident within the next 
month and will become increasingly so 
during the first 9 months of 1937, with 
the largest relative decrease probable 
in the summer months. Slaughter of 
other cattle during the first quarter of 
1937 will be influenced somewhat by 
character of the winter. Although sup- 
plies of hay and roughage are much 
larger than they were at this time in 
1934, it should be kept in mind that sup- 
plies at that time would have been en- 
tirely inadequate for wintering livestock 
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in 1934 drought area had the winter 
been of even average severity. 


At the present time feed supplies gen- 
erally are no more than sufficient for an 
average winter and are less than suffi- 
cient for such a winter over considerable 
areas. Should winter of 1936-37 be a hard 
one, especially should there be a heavy 
and long continued snow cover over the 
drought states, there is quite likely to 
be a continuing heavy movement of cat- 
tle from these states all through the 
winter and early spring. 


Sheep and Lamb Supplies 


Trend of lamb and sheep slaughter 
during next few years can be forecast 
with less confidence than can that of 
other classes. Total live weight of such 
slaughter constitutes only a relatively 
small proportion of total live weight of 
all livestock slaughtered, averaging, 
from 1921 to 1934, 5.7 per cent, but in- 
creasing rather steadily over this period 
and in 1935 amounting to 8.7 per cent. 
During the 5 years, 1930 to 1934, there 
was relatively little change in the yearly 
live weight, except for a decrease in 
1934, excluding government slaughter. 


Trend of sheep numbers and lamb 
production during the next few years in 
the western sheep states will be influ- 
enced to a considerable extent by graz- 
ing policies followed in the administra- 
tion of the public domain brought into 
grazing districts under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. If in actual practice an im- 
provement in the condition of the ranges 
on the public domain is to be brought 
about, a decrease in the number of live- 
stock, especially of sheep, using these 
ranges will result. 

While there might be some shift to 
sheep in other areas in the Western 
states, there seems little likelihood of 


any increase in sheep numbers in these 
states and a decrease would be more 
probable. With little change in stock 
sheep numbers during the next few 
years, slaughter will depend largely 
upon size of lamb crop, which will in 
turn be influenced by weather condi- 
tions. So far as can now be foreseen no 
material change in the actual live 
weight of sheep and lamb slaughter 
seems likely in the next few years, al- 
though there may be seasonal changes 
from year to year. 


The shorter time outlook for slaugh- 
ter supplies is as yet uncertain. With a 
larger lamb crop this year than last, but 
with total inspected slaughter of this 
year’s lambs to October 1 somewhat 
smaller than the slaughter of 1935 
lambs to October 1, last year, a larger 
slaughter from October 1 to next May 
than a year earlier seems probable. 
Whether this increase will come before 
the end of the year or early in 1937 is 
rather uncertain. 


Livestock Weights 


In discussing the livestock supply 
situation up to now it has been in terms 
of number of head or of live weight. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
changes in total live weight of slaughter 
resulting from varying changes in num- 
ber of different species slaughtered will 
not result in a corresponding change in 
the dressed weight, and the change in 
the retail weight or consumption weight 
will be different still. This arises from 
the fact, familiar to all of you, that 
there is a material variation among dif- 
ferent kinds of livestock in proportion 
that dressed weight is of the live weight 
and in proportion of carcass or dressed 
weight that goes over the retailer’s 
counter for food consumption. 





PICTURES THE SUPPLY SITUATION 


Geo. M. Lewis, Institute marketing expert, tells the meeting of the facts on livestock 
supplies. 
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Since dressed weight of hogs is a 
much larger proportion of the live 
weight than is the case with cattle, 
calves or sheep, it follows that a given 
percentage decrease in the proportion of 
hogs in the total live weight will result 
in a larger decrease in the proportion of 
the dressed weight. This disproportion 
is further increased in terms of retail or 
consumption weight. 

If it is assumed, for example, that 
live weight of hogs during next two 
years will average 20 per cent below the 
average from 1929 to 1933, this could be 
offset in terms of live weight by a cor- 
responding increase in the slaughter of 
other kinds. But in terms of dressed 
weight it would require a considerably 
larger increase in the live weight of 
other classes to offset the decrease, and 
in terms of retail weight a further in- 
crease would be needed. 

This situation can be plainly shown by 
charting the average proportion that 
each kind of livestock slaughtered is of 
the total slaughter on a live weight, 
dressed weight, and retail weight basis. 
Such a comparison shows proportion of 
hogs increasing from 49.0 to 57.8 to 61.4 
and of cattle decreasing from 41.2 to 
34.3 to 30.5. 

This situation is of considerable im- 
portance when an attempt is made to ap- 
praise probable shifts in livestock pro- 
duction among different species that 
may result from shifts in crop acreages 
from intensive to extensive uses. For 
example, total live weight of livestock 
slaughtered might be increased 4 per 
cent (on the basis of average live weight 
distribution over a period of years) by 
decreasing live weight of hogs by 10 per 
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cent and increasing live weight of cattle 
by 23 per cent, with no change in the 
live weight of calves and sheep, and 
there would be little change in the re- 
tail carcass weight. 

It is apparent, then, that volume 
means something different at various 
stages in the channels of processing and 
distribution of livestock. Live weight 
volume may show little change, but if 
there is a sharp decrease in hogs, made 
up by a corresponding increase in cattle, 
dressed weight volume will be less and 
amount available for consumption still 
smaller. 


Smaller Meat Supply Probable 


If then we are facing three years of 
prospective short supplies of hogs and 
there is little likelihood of this shortage 
being offset even on a live weight basis 
by increased slaughter of other live- 
stock, the situation becomes even more 
serious when it is considered from the 
point of view of the amount of total 
meat available for retail distribution or 
for domestic consumption. 

From the point of view of total sup- 
plies of meat for consumption, there is 
no reason for producers of any kind of 
livestock to fear an oversupply during 
the next few years—oversupply being 
here used in the sense of a volume large 
in relation to the average over a period 
of years or as a per capita volume in re- 
lation to an average per capita. In con- 
trast with the situation during most of 
the first 5 years of the 1930-40 decade, 
when the livestock situation was largely 
vocalized by complaining producers suf- 
fering from low prices of livestock, the 
last half of the decade seems likely to be 
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vocalized by consumers complaining of 
the short supplies and high prices of 
meat. 


Demand and Prices 


Although the subject assigned to me 
has to do with the supply situation, per- 
haps some reference to price develop- 
ments, past and prospective, and rela- 
tion of these prices to supplies on the 
one hand and demand on the other, may 
not be out of place. One poirit I would 
like to emphasize—one that the experi- 
ence of the last few years has tended to 
bring out clearly—is the relatively much 
greater importance of demand as a fac- 
tor in determining livestock prices than 
is supply. Demand as here used is the 
amount of money consumers have avail- 
able for expenditure, or the amount of 
consumer incomes. 


Studies made in the Department and 
elsewhere show that amount of money 
consumers will spend for meat is closely 
tied up with total amount of consumers’ 
incomes. In general consumers tend to 
spend a fairly fixed proportion of their 
incomes for meat, and this proportion 
does not vary greatly whether supply is 
large or small. Since total amount of 
meat produced yearly under Federal In- 
spection did not change greatly during 
the period 1923 to 1934, total yearly con- 
sumer expenditures for meat tended to 
change as incomes changed. Likewise 
total yearly amount of money paid by 
packers for all livestock, since it reflects 
what consumers will pay for meat, fol- 
lows rather closely changes in consum- 
ers’ incomes. 

It would seem, then, that livestock 
producers should be more concerned 
with the matter of consumer income 
than with changes in livestock supplies, 
even though it can be shown that under 
conditions of stable income, producers 
will receive more for a small supply of 
livestock than for a large one, even if 
amount paid by consumers is unchanged. 

If this assumption is sound, it would 
seem that the conclusion is justified that 
in appraising effects of tariffs or trade 
agreements on the livestock industry, 
effects on the general business and in- 
dustry of the country, which will be re- 
flected in consumers’ incomes, should be 
given a heavy weight in comparison 
with the possible adverse effects of in- 
creased supplies of livestock resulting 
from increased imports. This would be 
true even if it could be conclusively 
shown that these increased imports are 
a direct result of the trade policy. 

Although there ‘is this close relation- 
ship between total packer payments for 
all livestock and consumer incomes, 
there is also a rather marked tendency 
for changes in the supply of one kind 
of livestock to be reflected in an inverse 
change in the amount paid for that par- 
ticular kind of livestock. In other words, 
decreased supplies of hogs or cattle are 
usually accompanied by increased prices 
—if there is little change in consumer 
incomes—and vice. versa. This would 
seem to indicate that there is a more or 
less independent consumer demand for 
each of the different kinds of meat which 
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works within the general consumer de- 
mand for all meats. 

In this connection, you may be inter- 
ested in the results of a study recently 
made of the relationship between 
changes in the proportion of the differ- 
ent kinds of livestock in the total supply 
and changes in the proportion of the 
total packer payments for all livestock 
going to the different kinds. The period 
covered was from 1921 to 1935. 


Packer Payments for Livestock 


It was found that from 1921 to 1933, 
there was a very consistent inverse rela- 
tionship between the proportion that the 
live weight of each kind of livestock was 
of the total live weight and the propor- 
tion of the total packer payments going 
to each species. Specifically, when there 
was a decrease in the proportion that 
the total live weight of any one kind of 
animals slaughtered, cattle for example, 
was of the total live weight of all live- 
stock slaughtered, then the proportion 
of the packer payments for all livestock 
which went to cattle increased; and if 
the proportion of live weight increased, 
then the proportion of payments de- 
creased. 

Since cattle and hogs make up, on the 
average, over 85 per cent of the total 
volume and total value of meat animals 
slaughtered, it is to be expected that 
changes in the proportion of volume and 
value of one will be inversely reflected in 
the other; that is, if the proportion of 
volume of cattle increases, the propor- 
tion of hogs decreases, and if the pro- 
portion of payments going to cattle de- 
creases, the proportion going to hogs 
increases. 

These comparisons in 1934 and 1935 
were complicated, as to proportion of 
payments, by the processing tax on hogs. 
If to actual packer payments for hogs 
in 1934 is added amount of the equiva- 
lent of the processing tax of $2.25, and 
total payments ‘for all livestock are cor- 
respondingly increased, relationship be- 
tween change in proportion of volume 
and change in proportion of payments is 
what would be expected from preceding 
years. If the equivalent of the process- 
ing tax is not included, the relationship 
is contrary to what could be expected. 

In 1935, however, there is an entirely 
different situation in that both propor- 
tions of volume of and payments for cat- 
tle increased sharply and those for hogs 
declined sharply, even when equivalent 
of the processing tax is included. In this 
year there was a very sharp decline in 
the actual live weight of hog slaughter, 
it being only about 56 per cent of the 
average for the 10 years, 1924-1933. 
The actual live weights of cattle, calves, 
and sheep were much above their 10- 
year averages. 


Packer Costs and Prices 


It would seem, then, that there are 
exceptions to the usual rule that changes 
in the proportion of volume of slaughter 
of any species will be reflected in an in- 
verse change in the proportion of pay- 
ments for that species. Apparently a 
decrease in volume may be so great that 
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resulting increase in price will not offset 
this in determining the proportionate 
distribution of packer payments. This is 
what happened to hogs in 1935 and to a 
minor degree in 1926. 


In 1935 there was a sharp advance in 
total packer payments for all livestock, 
reflecting the improved consumer buy- 
ing power. But actual payments for 
hogs (including the processing tax 
equivalent) were not much greater than 
in the preceding year, and most of this 
increased total payment went to other 
kinds, especially cattle. This resulted in 
a sharp advance in cattle prices to levels 
much above what would have been ex- 
pected from the usual relationships be- 
tween volume of slaughter and the index 
of consumer incomes. 


It is not unlikely that if hog slaughter 
in 1935 had been materially larger, and 
the total live weight of all classes corre- 
spondingly larger, if the total payments 
by packers had been the same, the pro- 
portion (and actual amount) going to 
hogs would have been larger than it was 
and the proportion going to cattle and 
calves would have been smaller and the 
prices of these would have been con- 
siderably lower. 

While complete figures for 1936 will 
not be available for some months, de- 
velopments up to the end of September 
would indicate that the proportion of the 
live weight of hogs of the total live 
weight will be somewhat larger than in 
1935, but much below average, and the 
proportion of cattle a little smaller than 
last year, but much above average; that 
total payments by packers for livestock 
will be considerably larger than in 1935 
(and the largest since 1930) and that the 
proportion of the total going to hogs 
will be but little different from the pro- 
portion in 1935, if the equivalent of the 
processing tax is included that year. 

It now seems highly probable that the 
increase in packer payments for live- 
stock in 1936 will be considerably larger 
than the increase in consumer incomes, 
as also happened in 1935. Since the in- 
dex of such payments dropped much 
faster from 1929 to 1933 than did the 
index of consumer incomes, the more 
rapid advance this year, following a 
similar advance in 1935, will tend to 
bring the two indexes close to their pre- 
depression relationship. 


Higher Prices Probable 


As previously indicated, total volume 
of slaughter in 1937 is expected to be 
much smaller than in 1936, and may not 
be much larger than in 1935. If con- 
sumers’ income (or, in other words, de- 
mand) continues to improve through 
1937, as is not unlikely, or if it is main- 
tained at the 1936 level, and if consum- 
ers’ payments for meat represent about 
the same proportion of their incomes in 
1937 as in 1936, then payments will be 
for a much smaller volume with a result- 
ing sharp increase in meat prices. 


This increase will be reflected in 
higher prices for livestock. The average 
cost of all livestock to packers in 1936 
will probably be about $8.00 a hundred, 
which compares with $7.62 in 1935 (not 
including the processing tax on hogs) or 
$8.40 (if this is included). In 1933 the 
average was $4.14, the lowest in recent 
years, and in 1929 it was $10.54, the 
highest since 1921. If total packer pay- 
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ments for livestock in 1937 should equal 
those of 1936, and volume of livestock 
slaughtered should fall as low as in 1935, 
average cost per hundred would be about 
$9.50. This is not, however, to be under- 
stood as a forecast of what the price will 
be, although there seems little doubt but 
that the level of livestock prices in 1937 
will be substantially higher than this 
year. 

In conclusion, the livestock situation 
for the next few years may be summa- 
rized as follows: For packers: a rela- 
tively small physical volume and, in 
1937, a rather poor average quality; an 
increasingly large dollar turnover; 
rather keen competition. For producers: 
a year of high costs but increasing 
prices, with good prices for several 
years; a period more advantageous to 
cattle producers than to hog producers; 
producers east of the Mississippi River 
getting a larger than usual proportion 
of packers’ payments for livestock. For 
consumers: smaller total supplies of 
meat, higher prices and larger total 
payment for meats; also a higher total 
income. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: We will 
now hear “The Outlook for Meat Pack- 
ing,” by W. W. Shoemaker, vice presi- 
dent, Armour and Company. 


Outlook for Meat Packing 


MR. SHOEMAKER: In discussing 
the outlook for meat packing during the 
coming year we must have serious re- 
gard for the probable size of the in- 
dustry’s pay check. Some of our noted 
research authorities have uncovered 
what we in the packing industry have 
learned from experience—namely, that 
there is a very close relation between 
meat consumption and industrial pay- 
rolls. Upon that factor depends the re- 
turn which the meat packing industry 
will probably receive for rendering 
what is perhaps the most essential 
economic service to the American con- 
sumer. Incidentally, no one has ever 
questioned the essential nature of 


our service; nor do they question the - 


high standard of our packing house 
operations which involve a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of waste in 
operations. 

However, in glancing through the 
past history of packers we find that, 
over a period of years, this industry 
has not received an adequate return for 
the service performed by it. I have 
before me a table taken from the Refer- 
ence Book of the Meat Packing Industry 
prepared by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. It shows the average 
return on investment in the meat pack- 
ing industry as a whole during the past 
11 years. This return averages only 
3.49 per cent. The maximum annual 
profit during this period was only 5.81 
per cent, while the minimum was not a 
profit at all but an actual loss of 2.14 
per cent. 

The packing industry as a unit does 
not ask for more than a fair return on 
the money invested in plants and other 
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facilities. It does dep!ore, however, the 
years when the making of a mere profit 
has required almost superhuman effort. 
Certainly in no other industry do the 
problems of perishability, lack of con- 
trol over the production of raw mater- 
ials (with the consequent lack of order- 
liness in marketing), and the uncertain 
variability of purchasing power among 
consumers, strike more keenly than in 
meat packing. 


Dependence on Livestock 


No other industry develops such 
losses from accumulation of product 
and deterioration of value as does the 
packing business. The fierceness of the 
competition which the members of our 
industry must endure and the narrow- 
ness of the gross margin on which we 
operate are the consequences of the 





MEAT PACKING OUTLOOK 
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perishability of the product which we 
handle. 


Meat sells or spoils. May I express 
the hope for all meat packers that our 
rewards for the next 10 years will be 
more consistent and more nearly in line 
with the value of service rendered than 
has been the case in the past decade. 

Packers cannot help but be impressed 
by the very great degree to which their 
industry is allied with the livestock 
situation. Mr. Harlan has just sum- 
marized admirably the livestock pros- 
pects for the coming year, but I cannot 
help but comment on a few things, since 
they have relations to our industry in 
degrees which he has not discussed. 


It is not news to say that we will 
suffer from the effect of the drouth this 
coming packing year, but it will surely 
be educational for us to review the 
results of the drouth of 1934 in looking 
forward to our operations which will 
follow the drouth of 1936. 


Two years ago shortage of grass and 
feedstuffs shaped the whole character 
of our packinghouse operations for a 
period of 24 months. As a direct result 








of the deficient corn crop of that year, 
markets were flooded with light-weight 
hogs during that entire packing season. 
Farmers marketed their brood sows in 
large numbers and the fall pig crop of 
1934 and the spring pig crop of 1935 
were drastically curtailed. 


Because of forced liquidation during 
the winter season, summer hog supplies 
in 1935 were sharply reduced and we 
had the smallest summer slaughter in 
four decades, barring only the summer 
of 1902 when slaughter practically 
equalled that of 1935. The 1934 disaster 
to the producer reduced our operations, 
deprived thousands of employees within 
our industry of work, enhanced our 
overhead and operating costs and intro- 
duced speculative price movements in 
the major volume of the commodities 
we handle. 


Drouth and Provision Trade 


In 1936 we have a repetition of some 
of these factors. The slaughter of sows 
this last season has been large, especi- 
ally in the early part of the summer. 
While the percentage in the total 
slaughter of hogs now comes somewhat 
nearer to normal, yet there is every 
reason to believe that there may be a 
considerable movement for a few weeks 
to come. 


Letters from stockmen in the corn 
districts of Nebraska and Kansas sug- 
gest that every hog in their district is 
for sale because of the feed shortage. 
While I am inclined to believe that most 
farmers may try to save two or three 
bred sows through the winter, I am cer- 
tain our coming spring pig crop will be 
almost as small as that of 1935, if not 
smaller. This will be especially damag- 
ing in the vicinity of the larger live- 
stock markets, and I fear that plant 
operating overhead may stimulate false 
values for live hogs in relation to prod- 
uct throughout the coming season. 


The most important results of the 
1934 drouth were reflected in fat pork 
cuts. I see little reason why the situa- 
tion should differ very much this year. 
Light weight hogs show a much smaller 
yield of fat cuts than do heavy weight 
hogs, consequently a larger part of 
available hog fat is likely to be diverted 
into dry salt meats and lard yields will 
be less. 


There has been a relatively low yield 
of dry salt meats during the past year 
and reductions in dry salt meat supplies 
will not be as sharp for 1937 as they 
were in 1935. Yet if hogs are marketed 
at as light weights as now seem prob- 
able, distribution between heavy and 
light cuts of all classes will be extremely 
abnormal throughout the coming season. 
The disproportion in the heavier aver- 
ages should result in a better price 
relationship than usual, and hog men in 
1937 may again question the desirability 
of the so-called packer type of hog. 


Fats and Oils 


In 1934, the chief effect of the drouth 
was found in the market for fats and 
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oils. The drouth reduced the cotton crop 
and the yield of cottonseed oil to such a 
degree that a substantial volume of 
imports of foreign fats and oils became 
necessary in order to supply the re- 
quisite volume of cooking fats for the 
American consumer. Many of us who 
were primarily domestic manufacturers 
were forced to become importers in 
order to supply our trade. 


This was an unprecedented situation. 
Exports of American lard in the sum- 
mer of 1935 were the lowest in the 
history of our industry. This coming 
season there will be a smaller effect on 
vegetable oils, since the drouth has been 
less damaging in those sections of the 
country which produce our seed oils. 


While the carryover of concentrated 
feedstuffs from 1935 into 1936 is so small 
as to indicate a very low lard and animal 
fat production, there will probably be 
quite a satisfactory production of vege- 
table oils, and lard prices will probably 
not advance as much as the reduction 
in volume would indicate. In 1934 the 
decline in lard production came rather 
sharply, but this year we are producing 
on so much lower a level that the change 
may not be very great. 


For the 12 months ending in June, 
1934, yield of lard was nearly 15 per 
cent, but for the 12 months ending June, 
1936, yield has been less than 12 per 
cent. Our current volume is already 
much reduced under normal, hence we 
are unlikely to face as sharp a change 
from plenty to scarcity as occurred in 
the lard market of 1935. Furthermore, 
there are some indications that lard has 
made its principal gain in price. 


It is reported that many outside in- 
terests have been dealing in lard ever 
since indications of drouth began to 
appear, in the apparent belief that lard 
prices may enjoy an advance this season 
paralleling what occurred in 1934. Many 
believe that the major part of the ad- 
vance in lard prices has already taken 
place as a result of this activity, and it 
may prove difficult even to sustain the 
present levels. 


Prospects in Beef Cattle 


In 1934, the limitation of the corn 
crop had an important bearing on the 
beef situation during the fall and win- 
ter. Because of the shortage of feed 
supplies of all kinds, cow marketings 
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were unusually heavy, particularly in 
the lower grades. Cattle feeding was 
also curtailed sharply and market sup- 
plies of finished cattle during the spring 
and summer of 1935 were decidedly 
below normal. Price advances were 
phenomenal, and beef markets all over 
the United States reflected the situation 
as the number of buyers able to pay for 
quality beef became restricted. 


Due to the diminished volume avail- 
able for distributing houses, several 
that were normally marginal handlers 
of beef were forced temporarily to dis- 
continue selling it. Reduced volume 
and raised unit costs of handling made 
profits difficult to obtain, despite the 
high price levels. 


Supplies of fat cattle during the 
coming season will be materially affected 
by low corn production. Probably results 
will be somewhat less drastic than in 
1934 and 1935, partly because of a more 
favorable situation with regard to 
roughages for cattle feeding and partly 
because livestock men of the United 
States no longer feel the element of 
panic which prevailed two years ago, a 
factor which has been largely eliminated 
as a result of their previous experience. 


One can scarcely expect the heavy 
marketing of she-stock which occurred 
as a result of the previous drouth. On 
the whole, I agree with Mr. Harlan 
that our beef supply may show a less 
pronounced shortage of fat cattle and 
a higher average quality in the lower 
grade cattle than characterized the run 
following the last drouth. We are likely 
to see more uniform runs than in 1934- 
1935 and less disastrous unit costs in 
handling our beef business during the 
coming season. 


Outlook for Cutting Losses 


As we look into next year, we realize 
that the 1937 corn crop will influence 
to a major degree the number of pigs 
which will be farrowed next fall and 
a year from next spring. We can foresee 
our operations only in so far as we can 
guess at the coming corn crop. Differ- 
ences of opinion among the members of 
our industry may well revive that bug- 
aboo which has been with us so many 
years—hog cutting losses. Packers as 





























a whole have “paid too much for their 
whistle” in terms of live hogs. 


This situation was accentuated in 
the previous drouth year, and whether 
it will be repeated between now and the 
next corn crop is a matter of vital con- 
cern to all of us. In this connection may 
I emphasize that our pork supplies dur- 
ing the rest of this year are expected 
to show sharp increases in comparison 
with last year. But, as Mr. Harlan has 
shown, there will probably be an equally 
sharp drop in the receipts after Jan- 
uary. Since supplies in storage can be 
carried only a limited period, without 
great sacrifice in quality, it is possible 
to foresee conditions under which forced 
sales of pork products, because of age, 
could entirely offset other favorable 
factors in our outlook. 


Importance of National Income 


The next speaker on this program 
will discuss the outlook for business 
during the coming year. We hope that 
it will be favorable because the influence 
of business activity on the purchasing 
power of the consuming public is direct 
and decisive. The American housewife, 
who actually purchases most of the out- 
put of our packing houses, operates 
essentially on a budget basis. A cer- 
tain proportion of the family income 
is set aside to purchase meat and other 
food products. 


If the available supply is reduced the 
housewife will pay a somewhat higher 
price per pound if necessary, but will 
reduce her consumption for she resists 
strenuously any increase in the pro- 
portion of the family income which she 
will spend for meat. This means that 
the total amount of money which the 
packing industry can receive for its 
products depends very largely on the 
size of the income of the American con- 
sumer. Whatever the actual prospects 
may be, we must all realize that the out- 
look for the packing industry in any 
one year is dependent in a major degree 
on the outlook for our companion in- 
dustries. 


Foreign Trade 


The limited volume of exports of 
packinghouse products still constitutes 











an important handicap to our industry. 
Those who have been identified with 
the business a scant 20 years remember 
when pork was exported at 6 to 16 times 
its present rate, and when 3 to 6 times 
as much volume of lard was sold out 
of this country. 

As the current situation stands there 
is nothing encouraging for our foreign 
trade. Government reports show that 
we exported 45.7 per cent less pork and 
64.3 per cent less lard in the year end- 
ing last June than during the 12 months 
previous. However, there have been 
very slight increases in the past July 
and August over the extremely low 


exports during those months in 1935, . 


but they are still very far below the 
volume we have considered normal. 


The principal purchasers in the ex- 
port trade of our animal products, 
largely from packing houses, were, in 
order of importance at the last record: 
The United Kingdom, Germany, West 
Indies, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Central American countries, Canada, 
Netherlands, Scandinavian countries, 
Spain, France, Italy, Philippines, Bel- 
gium, Spanish Africa, British Oceania. 

However, the United Kingdom used 
more animal products than all of these 
other countries combined, its surplus 
over them being nearly 12 per cent. 


Great Britain 


Averaging the last 5 years, the Brit- 
ish annual consumption of meat totals 
6,833 million pounds, of which 2,210 
million pounds were pork, 3,188 beef 
and 1,435 mutton. 

Great Britain has made important 
attempts to increase its home produc- 
tion of meats. For this period about 38 
per cent of the pork was home produced, 
while in the 5 years after the war only 
about 36 per cent was so produced. 
Before the war their production was 
much greater, the 5-year period begin- 
ning in 1909 showing about 43 per cent 
of their pig meats being grown in their 
own country. 

In beef they have been far more suc- 
cessful in increasing domestic herds. 
Just after the war the home production 
of beef averaged only 43 per cent for 
the 5-year period, while in the last 5- 
year period it has slightly exceeded 58 
per cent. In mutton an improvement 
has also been registered. After the war 
the average home production was about 
36 per cent, while during the last 5-year 
period it was about 49 per cent. This 
increase in production, to a large extent, 
measures the effect of the British efforts 
to stimulate meat production within the 
United Kingdom. 


Our principal opportunity for ex- 
ports to Britain lies in pork and lard. 
During the last 5 years about 62 per 
cent of the pork was imported, of which 
approximately 10 per cent came from 
Empire countries, such as Canada and 
New Zealand, and 52 per cent from 
countries given quotas in 1932. I have 
before me a table which gives the quotas 
for some 11 countries, but the largest 
quotas are assigned to Denmark, Nether- 
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lands, United States and Poland. Den- 
mark receives permission to bring in 
63% per cent of the imported bacon 
from quota countries, while the Nether- 
lands are allowed 9% per cent, the 
United States 8 per cent, and Poland 
7.95 per cent. 


What America Can Export 


For the United States, this means 
that the maximum we can export is 
approximately 90 to 95 million pounds 
of cured pork of all sorts. However, 
we have not obtained this maximum 
quota at any time. During the year the 
quotas by volume have been adjusted 3 
to 5 times, in order to maintain a price 
level satisfactory to the producers of 
the United Kingdom and in line with 
their expected production. 

In 1933 we exported to Great Britain 
only 71 million pounds; in 1934, only 58 
million pounds, and in 1935 less than 
50 million pounds. So far this year our 
exports have been approximately 25 per 
cent less than in 1935. 

Prospects for larger and more profit- 
able exports under the quota were not 
favorable at last report. While in mid- 
summer Ireland had 9 per cent fewer 
hogs than a year ago and Great Britain 








about 1 per cent fewer, hog supplies on 
the Continent have been increasing 
markedly. Denmark shows an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent in hogs on farms 
and a further expansion in hog num- 
bers is now under way in The Nether- 
lands. Both of these are quota countries, 
and although they may be limited as to 
the numbers they can send in to Britain, 
their domestic price levels are likely to 
be lower because of their own surpluses, 
The situation in the Empire Countries 
is perhaps more favorable to our in- 
terests. Although Canada has been in- 
creasing her exports to the United 
Kingdom at a remarkable rate, jumping 
from 4 per cent of British bacon imports 
in 1932 to 17 per cent in 1935, she has 
reduced her exports of pork slightly this 
last season and her summer census will 
probably show her hog population 
slightly below 1935. 

During the last year, Canada in- 
creased her lard exports 9 per cent, and 
her prospects are excellent for remain- 
ing on this higher level. No definite 
figures are available from New Zealand 
but it is probable that she will continue 
to increase her bacon production. 


Prospects for British Trade 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that there are growing indica- 
tions of larger British quotas after Jan- 
uary first. In part this expectation is 
based on the decrease within her own 
boundaries, and in part it is based on 
the increase of hog numbers in the ex- 
porting countries of Europe. Great 
Britain’s principal competitor in the 
purchase of pork in Europe is Germany 
and it now appears that the latter coun- 
try will soon be approaching her record 
pork production as established in 1931. 
Under the new British import duty plan, 
additional entry of pork can be helpful 
to British growers, because the duties 
thus collected will be distributed as bene- 
fits to British pig fatteners. 

Hence, it appears that the prospects 
for more profitable movement of pork 
to Great Britain during the coming 
year are rather dull. Most important is 
the differential against our own markets 
caused by lower price levels in the prin- 
cipal European countries supplying 
Great Britain. Perhaps equal to it as a 
depressing influence will be the effect of 
the new import duties. Personally, I 
cannot see the British trade as a stim- 
ulating factor for the American packer. 

In beef we cannot expect any oppor- 
tunity for American exports to the 
United Kingdom. While 42 per cent of 
the British supply was imported during 
the last five years, approximately 34 per 
cent of it came from South America, 
6 per cent from Australia and New 
Zealand, and 2 per cent from other 
countries. In all of these countries costs 
of cattle production are so much lower 
than in the United States that we have 
no opportunity to compete. 

The same situation applies to mutton 
and lamb. Importations amount to over 
51 per cent, of which 37 per cent comes 
from New Zealand and Australia, and 
slightly more than ‘14 per cent from 
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South America. As in beef, production 
costs for sheep in the United States 
establish price levels that keep packers 
entirely out of international commerce 
in beef and mutton. 


The German Situation 


In Germany the situation is even less 
encouraging. Hog numbers increased 
11 per cent between June, 1935 and June, 
1936. The hog population just now is 
only 1% per cent smaller than in the 
record year of 1931. Furthermore, this 
high level of production is likely to con- 
tinue, for there has been a 20 per cent 
increase in young bred sows and an 11 
per cent increase in older bred sows. 
This offers little prospect for the export 
of any of our meats, and the fat situa- 
tion is only slightly different from that 
of meat. 

The principal edible fats, which ac- 
count roughly for about 90 per cent of 
Germany’s requirements, are lard, mar- 
garine and butter. Lard comprises 
about 20 to 25 per cent of the edible fats 
and oils consumed, while margarine and 
butter each total 30 to 35 per cent. The 
yearly consumption of foreign and do- 
mestic lard averages between 400 and 
500 million pounds. 

During recent years the German gov- 
ernment has owned stocks of imported 
lard, and has used them as a means of 
controlling prices within the boundaries 
of the country. Throughout the first 8 
months of this calendar year, stocks 
were nearly double those of 1935 and 
totaled in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 
million pounds. These will probably be 
distributed during the next four months, 
as there are no stocks of German pro- 
duced lard and the present production 
is abnormally small. 

Marketings have been light in propor- 
tion to the hog population during Au- 
gust and September, and the receipts 
will likely increase during the next two 
months. Germany has established a 
regulation prohibiting slaughter of hogs 
under 200 lbs. in weight and has also 
established artificial premiums on the 
heavier weights. Consequently, most of 
the hogs to be slaughtered this fall will 
be of heavy weights and many authori- 
ties predict there will be a record Ger- 
man lard production starting with No- 
vember. 

To tide over the present shortage, the 
government has recently allotted con- 
siderably larger quantities of its own 
lard than around the same time last 
year, but despite this rate of movement 
it is doubtful whether these allotments 
will be enough to increase the oppor- 
tunity for our own lard. 


German Fat Production 


Further restrictions on our exports of 
neutral lard, premier jus, and vegetable 
oils may be expected as a result of a 
recent move by Germany to increase her 
supplies of whale oil. This summer Ger- 
many commissioned three factory ships 
with a total capacity of 64,000 tons of 
oil. The first and smallest of these ships, 
with a capacity of 12,000 tons, has just 


been completed and will soon start for 
the Antarctic, having finished its trial 
trips. The other two whaling boats will 
not be ready to be placed in operation 
until next year. 

However, one of the larger fat com- 
panies operating in Germany, Unilever, 
has now concluded a four year charter 
of two Norwegian factory ships having 
a total capacity of 30,000 tons of oil, and 
these two ships will start for the Ant- 
arctic sometime this month. An in- 
teresting sidelight is that the charter 
price is paid to Norway in German man- 
ufactured goods, including tankers and 
other ships built in Germany for foreign 
account. The smaller German margarine 
manufacturers hold options to share in 
the operation of these ships, and are 
rapidly availing themselves of this op- 
portunity. German supplies of marga- 
rine are critical just now, as there is 
not sufficient marine oil available and 
vegetable oils must be paid for in hard 
cash. 

Our volume of trade in meats and 
lard with other countries is on a level 
so near their consumptive requirements 
and the limit of their purchasing power, 
that one cannot foresee increases im- 
portant enough to affect our export situ- 
ation materially. Vast fields of con- 
sumption for American meat products 
exist in the tropical countries, as well 
as in China and Japan, but American 
costs of production, to say nothing of 
transportation costs, completely pre- 
clude any sale to these countries beyond 
what their foreign residents may re- 
quire. These latter volumes are so 
limited that they have little effect on 
the total volume of American meat and 
fat exports. 


The Long-time Outlook 


There are so many factors affecting 
the long-time outlook in the packing 
business that I hesitate to introduce a 
discussion of any of them, yet no ex- 
amination of the future of our industry 
can be complete without consideration 
of the problem of debt. Underlying all 
the issues of domestic and international 
importance, whether they be political, 
economic, or biological, will be found 
the grim spectre of a debt so great, so 
international in character, and so far- 
reaching in ramifications that all popu- 
lations of the world are seriously and 
adversely influenced. 

Much has been said about the restric- 
tion of purchasing power and the degree 
of under-consumption during the last 
decade. This dates back to the war, back 
to a time when the products and serv- 
ices of the American people were ex- 
changed in part for what have proved 
to be empty promises to pay. I have no 
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political motive in making this state- 
ment, but any laborer, producer or man- 
ufacturer knows that if his efforts re- 
ceive nothing adequate in exchange he 
is definitely injured. 

When obligations are defaulted, the 
ability to purchase further products for 
consumption by the nation or person de- 
faulted against is definitely reduced. 
When billions of dollars of debt exist in 
every country, and require other billions 
to pay the annual interest, the purchas- 
ing power of each dollar passing through 
trade and commerce is reduced by that 
part which the carrying of the debt de- 
mands. No man nor nation can remain 
prosperous if an important part of the 
return for his efforts is unpaid, or if 
there be deducted from the value of his 
products or services, the pro rata cost 
of carrying abnormal private or govern- 
ment debts. 


Debts and Their Influence 


In the United States the total sum 
of federal, state, county and municipal 
debts reaches the vast amount of 55 
billion dollars, approximately the 
amount of our national income in pros- 
perous years. If we were to pay only 
our government debts, exclusive of every 
personal or business obligation, and 
without attention to anything else, the 
entire population of the United States 
would have to turn over every cent of 
income for something over a year in 
order to liquidate interest and principal. 

I have been told that on the same 
basis of figuring the citizens of Great 
Britain would require about 2% years to 
accomplish this same result in their own 
country; the citizens of France, 4% 
years; of Italy, 6 years; of Germany, 15 
years; and of Russia an incalculable 
length of time. 

Is it any wonder that depressions and 
restricted purchasing power have been 
world-wide phenomena? While these 
figures include some obligations which 
have been repudiated by the respective 
governments, this does not alter the fact 
that certain nations or industries ex- 
pended efforts and delivered products 
that are not paid for to date. Hence the 
balance is incomplete and want still 
stalks the world. 


The question of ultimate settlement 








































and stability becomes highly pertinent. 
The debt of Great Britain can be di- 
vided into 2 parts, of which about one- 
third is owed internationally and two- 
thirds domestically. In Germany over 
four-fifth is owed internationally; while 
in the United States virtually 100 per 
cent is owed domestically. 

In proportion as debts are owed do- 
mestically, pressure is developed to 
settle that portion first. By means of 
embargoes, tariffs, quotas, exchange re- 
strictions, barter, and a host of other 
devices, most nations try to preserve or 
enhance their domestic markets for their 
own producers and manufacturers, and 
to re-establish production, manufactur- 
ing and trade balances within their own 
borders before they cross their national 
boundaries. The re-establishment of this 
internal balance in our own country and 
the attempted restoration of position for 
classes that have lagged in recovery, 
have occupied the attention of all ad- 
ministrations in this country since the 
war. 


Consequences of Repudiation 


Yet there is no way out of this di- 
lemma except to face the issues. We 
must balance our outgo against income, 
just as much nationally as we do in 
business, and the costs of borrowed 
money must be brought in line with the 
productiveness of the various nations. 
Ever since governments began there 
have been attempts to discover some 
way of avoiding the payment of national 
debts, but no one has been brilliant 
enough to find a solution. 

France repudiated some of her obliga- 
tions, but could not escape the conse- 
quences of spending so much more than 
her resources could stand. Today her 
franc is worth less than at any time 
since her great inflation, and her govern- 
ment is in the hands of social experi- 
menters whose policies accentuate her 
critical condition. 

Germany carried inflation to a point 
where her entire internal indebtedness 
was paid off with worthless marks, but 
today she is extremely limited in her 
ability to buy foreign commodities or 
exchange her own. The last 30 months 
have seen a degree of scarcity and 
misery within her boundaries that was 
more intense only during the last year 
of the war. 

Russia has repudiated all obligations, 
but even with her debt foresworn, thou- 
sands of her people still die annually 
from privation and exposure, because 
plenty does not arise from defaulting 
obligations. The latter cannot be escaped 
nor payments of one kind or another 
evaded by ignoring them. However, we 
face the problem, we cannot dismiss the 
fact that the debts we have incurred 
will continue to impede and influence our 
business activities and our prosperity 
for a long time to come. 

Packers deal in the perishable com- 
modity of meat, they feel the keenness 
of such influences as I have discussed 
more pronouncedly than do members of 
industries handling more stable prod- 
ucts. Restrictions on the buyer are 
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registered more quickly in the meat 
trade than anywhere else, and we may 
be expected to feel the weight of any 
adverse influence long after other in- 
dustries are operating freely again. 
Hence I feel that I am not infringing 
on the subject of the next speaker when 
I refer to a matter of as deep import 
as the national and world debt situation 
has proved to be. 

In conclusion, I do not mean to leave 
too pessimistic a message on the out- 
look for our industry. I feel that our 
chances for foreign trade in packing- 
house products are no better for next 
year than they have been during the 
past year. Yet, on the other hand one 
cannot help but feel the increase in em- 
ployment and business opportunity as 
the year advances, and it is therefore on 
our own doorstep where we must meet 
the future. May we all face it fearlessly 
and with the judgment and dignity that 
belongs to permanent operators in our 
industry. 

CHAIRMAN HUNTER: Colby M. 
Chester, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York City, 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, will now address 
us on the subject, “Our Codperative 
Commonwealth.” 


Our Cooperative 
Commonwealth 


Mr. Chester: There was a time when 
only the well-to-do could afford to eat 
meat. The workingman or farmer was 
happy if he could have meat once a 
week and on festive occasions. We still 
have the leftovers of that period in 
many of our food customs. 

Your industry faced the problem of 
making it possible for nearly all our 
people to enjoy a protein food as a 
regular article of diet. Your problem 
was to make meat products compara- 
tively cheap, so that they would be 
available for an increasingly large num- 
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ber of people. You raised the standard 
of living of the American people by 
your particular contribution to our diet 
and to our social habits. 


Yours was a codperative task. No 
individual working alone could have 
accomplished it, and yet it was the 
genius of various individuals who in- 
troduced into meat processing and meat 
selling the fundamental codperative 
ideas of modern business. And I should 
like to turn to that for a moment as 
the theme of my talk to you today, for 
there is an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing as to the character of American 
business, its workings and operations, 
among those who not only do not know 
but who also do not wish to know what 
we do. 


Nearly every large American enter- 
prise is a codperative organization in 
which large numbers of human beings 
want to have their capital gainfully em- 
ployed and hope that the enterprise will 
be managed soundly and justly. Sound 
management means honesty in produc- 
tion, competence in distribution, and a 
fair return to the investor. Just man- 
agement means fair labor relations and 
due regard to the consumer. 


Cooperation Makes Industry 


No enterprise can survive which is 
not a codperative enterprise. And by 
that I mean that there must be codpera- 
tion between investor, “management, 
supplier, workingman, retailer, and con- 
sumer. There must be understanding 
and there must be coédperation. Out of 
a total population of 130 million people, 
there are 18 million investors in Amer- 
ican enterprise. This represents the 
greatest codperative participation in 
industry and trade that has ever existed 
on the face of the earth. It represents 
consumer participation in production. 
For the investor is ultimately the con- 
sumer, and when the consumer puts his 
money into an enterprise which supplies 
him with goods, he is joining in a 
codperative participation in that par- 
ticular production. 


But it is not only the consumer who 
joined in your codperative enterprise. 
Your prices, as you well know, would 
have been beyond the reach of the public 
were it not for codperation between 
management, your laboratory staff, and 
your workers who, utilizing every by- 
product, effected such savings on your 
principal commodity that it was pos- 
sible for you to bring the price of your 
principal commodity down so that your 
better grades of meat became available 
to those who formerly could purchase 
cheaper grades only. This codperative 
effort within your plants produced the 
same result as the inventor did in his 
laboratory and although your achieve- 
ments are perhaps not so dramatic as 
those of the inventors in certain other 
fields, they may have accomplished as 
much for the well-being of the people of 
America. 


Let no one regard the meat packers 
as backward in devising modern means 
of production, for I have been told on 
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good authority that the great develop- 
ments in mass production in this coun- 
try received their inspiration from the 
use of the monorail in the Chicago stock- 
yards. 

There are those who feel that ad- 
herence to the principle of individual 
initiative involves a rejection of the 
principle of mutual codperation. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. The 
principle of individual initiative stimu- 
lates the individual to strive for the 
betterment of his own position, but such 
a betterment can be achieved only if his 
work brings advantages to large num- 
bers of human beings, who reward him 
by purchasing the services or products 
of his making. 


Cooperation in Industry 


As industry grew in dimensions, it 
became necessary for such individuals 
to codperate with others who were simi- 
larly minded in the use of capital, in the 
use of ideas, in the development of im- 
provements, and in the correction of 
defects in production and distribution. 
And what, I ask, is the ultimate ob- 
jective of all this effort? What do those 
who serve as coéperating individualists 
ultimately accomplish? By serving 
themselves, they serve everyone. By 
striving to better their own social and 
economic situation, they accomplish the 
betterment of the social and economic 
status of all the people. And out of 
their work has come this single achieve- 
ment which no one can deny, namely, 
the highest standard of living known to 
man, the most competent life for the 
individual and, at the same time, a life 
of freedom. 

Just as in your industry you have 
been able to take meat which was a lux- 
ury and make it an item of our daily 
diet, so this same process has taken 
luxury after luxury and made them 
available for an increasingly large 
number of Americans. This has been 
done not by any one man but by all 
engaged in industry cooperating in pro- 
duction and by all the people of this 
country cooperating in enterprise by 
placing their surplus capital in produc- 
ing enterprises. 

I am discussing today only one phase 
of our cooperative society, namely, co- 
operation in production, and I am dis- 
cussing that because there the United 
States has made an achievement which 
is worthy of distinction. And I should 
like to analyze for you something of 
our accomplishments in that respect. 

First of all, it is impossible to look 
upon the American investor as different 
from a cooperative participator in pro- 
duction, because he not only places his 
surplus capital at the disposal of a pro- 
ducing organization but, under our 
laws, he ultimately controls,—or let me 
put it this way, can control, if he wishes 
to,—the policy and the personnel of the 
organization. If the investor chooses 
to entrust his money to a management 
group, that is his personal choice and 
it is only on rare occasions that he can- 
not withdraw from a company; and 
even without withdrawing he has ample 
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means for protecting his capital and 
for preventing its dissipation. No pro- 
ducing firm can afford the opprobrium 
of unfavorable comments on its man- 
agement. And there are few producing 
firms which do not provide the investor 
ample information as to the conduct of 
the business. 


It is impossible, therefore, to continue, 
as some do, to talk of absentee owner- 
ship and concentrated control. The 
owner of a single share of stock in any 
company can go before our courts and 
protect his capital. He can demand, 
at any time, full accounting, and he can 
appear at a stockholders’ meeting and 
discuss the principles that guide the 
business. And if he doesn’t do so more 
often, it is not because of reticence. It 
is rather because of the general con- 
fidence which the American investor 
has in management, and his acknowl- 
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edgement of the soundness of judgment 
and the competence in operation of most 
American businesses. 


Management and Workers 


The cooperation between management 
and the worker is best characterized by 
the fact, first of all, that in most large 
enterprises the men who direct a busi- 
ness come out of the ranks of the 
workers. Which means that the person- 
nel of a productive enterprise should 
really be regarded as a single entity, 
management and employees, represent- 
ing a unit of humanity laboring together 
to produce, as efficiently as possible, a 
commodity or a group of commodities 
and receiving jointly and cooperatively 
the benefits coming from successful 
production. 


We are constantly being told of dis- 
satisfaction among the employees and 
we read in the newspapers of labor 
disturbances. And if one’s whole knowl- 
edge of this situation were limited to 
newspaper accounts, we would imagine 
that the worker and the employer in 
the United States hate each other with 
a class consciousness which is not 
American in character. Actually, labor 
difficulties are comparatively rare in 
this country, and when you consider the 
large number of enterprises and the 
large number of men engaged in pro- 
ductive industries, labor disputes are 
rather unusual. For is it not natural 
that when large numbers of men work 
together, there should be differences of 
opinion? 

Why is American industry compara- 
tively peaceful? It is because the spirit 
of cooperation dominates industrial re- 
lations. It is because the American em- 
ployer and the American employee have 
found a peaceful and cooperative pro- 
cedure for the solution of grievances. 
It is because we are not class conscious, 
neither we who have achieved what 
might be called eminent positions nor 
the worker who is just starting at the 
bottom of the ladder. I say that we 
are not class conscious. We are co- 
operative, we are friendly, we support 
a program of mutuality in our relations. 
It is because that is our attitude that 
we have peace in industry, peace in 
production, peace in industrial relations. 


And between the investor and the 
worker there is also a sense of coopera- 
tion. In no company would investors 
tolerate what in some foreign countries 
is called the exploitation of labor. Man- 
agement could not go before its own 
investors and say: “Gentlemen, we are 
giving you a huge dividend because we 
have overworked and underpaid our 
employees.” That time certainly has 
passed in America, if it ever existed. 
Such a management would find that the 
investor and worker would both protest 
in no uncertain terms, and I think that 
if you take the whole record of dividend 
returns in the United States, say from 
1920 to the present day, and compare 
it with dividend returns in other indus- 
trial countries, you will find that the 
guiding principle has been fairness 
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for the investor and fairness for the 
worker. 

This principle of fair treatment 
characterizes our society and makes it 
different from a society in which labor 
is exploited. May I coin this phrase, 
that American industrial relations are 
characterized by the substitution of co- 
operation for exploitation and that is 
why we have peace in American indus- 
try? But even more than peace, that 
is why we have been able to create out 
of an individualistic industrial system 
an agency for the greatest good for the 
greatest number of human beings. 


Reasons for Greatness 


I do not want to plague you with so 
heavy a fare that you will want to sub- 
stitute the products that I sell for the 
products you sell. Certainly we must 
have a balanced diet and so I will end 
my talk with the suggestion that we 
stop worrying about words, that we stop 
being concerned with the names that we 
producers of the wealth of the country 
are being called, that we stop worrying 
about the dangers of anyone trying to 
upset our system of production and dis- 
tribution. For ours is a people that has 
had a long experience in solving all 
problems, light and serious, by coopera- 
tion. We are a people who can laugh. 
We are a people who can joke. We area 
people who recover quickly from our 
mistakes. And we are like that because 
we like each other and we have learned 
to be a happy family. 


Each man is really working for him- 
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self, but all of us together are working 
for the country. Each man is trying 
to build his own fortune, but all of us 
together are trying to improve the for- 
tunes of the whole people. Each one 
is trying to elevate his ultimate stand- 
ard of living but all of us together are 
elevating the standard of living of the 
American people. 

As long as we are guided by this 
sense of cooperation, as long as you 
who sell meat and I who sell cereals 
can work together and live together in 
competition but in accord, there is no 
force on earth that can harm the Ameri- 
can people or that can harm the indi- 
vidual American. 

We are united because we are coop- 
erative. We are one people because we 
have a classless society. We have cre- 
ated the greatest industrial establish- 
ment in the world because in the broader 
sense, there are no investors, there is 
no management, there is no working 
class, there are no consumers. There 
are only Americans laboring for Amer- 
ica’s greatness. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: V. D. Skip- 
worth, president, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York City, will now make the award 
of Gold and Silver Buttons. 


MR. SKIPWORTH: We come now to 
a very important occasion. Neither our 
industry nor any other would amount to 
very much without efficient and loyal 
employees. I think it is a wonderful 
thing that the industry officially recog- 
nizes employes who have served so long 
—b50 years and 25 years. 


I shall call off the names of the fifty- 
year employes and ask them to come up 
here. We will then say a few words 
to them, although I do not suppose that 
they are all here. Taking the list in 
alphabetical order of the companies they 
are with, they are: 


50-Year Veterans 

E. Reinning, Acme Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Robert E. Davies, Armour and Com- 
pany, National Stock Yards, IIl. 

Myrick D. Harding, Armour 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

John Hurley, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Charles Klaus, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

James Lonergan, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Michael R. Moran, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Sam Simons, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Danielson, 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Abe Finley, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Francis Guise, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

H. R. Elliott, Elliott & Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

John Kurfurst, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harry Irving, Hately Brothers Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


and 


Carstens Packing 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
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Gilbert J. Waller, Hawaii Meat Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 

William Moran, James Henry Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Albert Babst, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Otto Burke, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Catherine Crahan, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Langridge, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas J. O’Conner, Kingan & Co., 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tony Raymond, Kingan & Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

William Knauss, Knauss Brothers, 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

John Lewis, John Lewis Packing Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Frederick Batty, John Morrell & Co., 
Newcastle, Eng. 

Michael Moffitt, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

August Fleckenstein, Reliable Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. W. Reynolds, Reliable Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Herman Hansel, Rochester Packing 
Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Otto J. Wobser, Rochester Packing 
Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Alex G. Hultgren, The Steiner Pack- 
ing Co., Youngstown, O. 

Michael J. Seiler, The Steiner Pack- 
ing Co., Youngstown, O. 

James A. Blaine, Swift & Company, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

William P. Hurley, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

R. M. Jackson, Swift & Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

H. P. Duplan, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

V. Hechler, Wilson & Co., New York 
City. 


William Hill, Wilson & Co., Chicago, — 


Ill. 


Frank Jara, Wilson & Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

Frank Langer, Wilson & Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

Hugh McCann, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This list comprises 41 names which 
in terms of years would date back about 
114 years before the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 


You 50-year employes have been as- 
sociated with the industry from a period 
when it was just beginning to develop 
the scientific methods which have re- 
sulted in adding millions of dollars to 
the value of the farmer’s product. 


The industry, as a whole, has con- 
tributed, probably more than any other, 
to the prosperity of this great country, 
and you can feel proud that your indi- 
vidual efforts have had a substantial 
part in improving the welfare of the 
farmer and live stock raiser. 


Agriculture, as we all know, is the 
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backbone of the nation—and the 25- 
year men are well on their way to par- 
ticipate in continued development of the 
industry with a further contribution to 
the prosperity of the nation. 

I consider it a privilege and an honor 
to award these gold buttons on behalf 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers as tokens of your trustworthy 
stewardship. 

Silver buttons for 25 years of service 
in the industry were awarded to a large 
number of workers during the year. 
These were sent to the men at their 
homes. 


Committees Appointed 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: I would like 
to announce the names of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. It is made up of the 
following: 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
George M. Foster, Chairman, Ottumwa, 
Ia.; J. M. Snyder, Utica, N. Y.; W. J. 
Newmann, New York, N. Y.; V. D. 
Skipworth, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. L. 
Balentine, Greenville, S. C.; Milton 
Schaffner, Erie, Pa.; Frederick A. Vogt, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. B. Schneider, 
Cleveland, O.; E. M. Schroth, Cincin- 
nati, O.; C. F. Welhener, Dayton, O.; 
H. W. McCall, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
R. E. Vissman, Louisville, Ky.; A. C. 
Sinclair, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. W. 
Taliaferro, Detroit, Mich.; W. S. 
Clithero, Chicago, Ill.; John T. Agar, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Hoffman, Chicago, 
Ill.; Oscar G. Mayer, Chicago, Ill.; Earl 
Thompson, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. E. Duwe, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. D. White, Chicago, IIl.; 
Edward F. Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. 
Elliott, Duluth, Minn.; John W. Rath, 
Waterloo, Ia.; Henry Belz, St. Louis, 
Mo.; George L. Heil, jr., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. L. McWilliams, Pueblo, Colo.; Roy 
Hathaway, Spokane, Wash.; W. E. 
Gelinsky, Portland, Ore.; F. M. Kleppe, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

If there is nothing further the meet- 
ing stands adjourned until 2 p. m. 











50 YEARS ON THE JOB 


Miss Catherine Crahan, Kingan & Co., the 

first woman to receive an Institute 50-year 

badge, is decorated by vice chairman Skip- 

worth, while president Woods gives his 
benediction. 


Second Session 
Monday, October 12, 1936. 


EETING convened at 2:15 
M o’clock, W. F. Schluderberg, 

vice-chairman of the board of 
directors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
The first subject—“New Legislation 
Affecting the Packing Industry”—will 
be by Charles Aaron of Henry J. and 
Charles Aaron, Chicago attorneys. 


New Legislation 


MR. AARON: In June, 1936, there 
was enacted into Federal law an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act. This bears 
the title “A Tax on Unjust Enrich- 
ment,” and is commonly referred to as 
the “Windfall Tax.” In terms the act 
applies to so-called unjust enrichment 
resulting from the shifting of the tax 
burden of any unpaid federal excise 
tax. It does not specifically refer to 
a processing tax burden. To any one 
who is familiar with the history of 
the AAA it is apparent that the unjust 
enrichment referred to is that resulting 
from the unpaid processing tax. 

In effect, this Act seeks to levy a tax 
on the net income derived from the sale 
of products of certain agricultural 
commodities, upon which the processing 
tax was imposed but not paid, to the 
extent that such net income was due 
to shifting the burden of the tax to 
others. We are concerned with the act 
as it affects the meat packing industry. 


Windfall Tax 


The theory upon which it is sought 
to justify the windfall tax is that dur- 
ing the time the processing tax was in 
effect, pork packers so adjusted the 
prices charged for pork, and the prices 
paid for hogs, that the margin between 
the two was widened by the amount of 
the tax, so that in effect the packer col- 
lected the tax from others, and when 
he was relieved of the tax liability, he 
became unjustly enriched to the extent 
of the amount collected and retained. 

In other words, it is claimed that the 
packer shifted the burden of the pro- 
cessing tax either to the hog raiser or 
to the pork consumer, or both, and that 
by so doing, he had collected the amount 
of the tax, and to the extent that he 
has retained the amount so collected, he 
has been unjustly enriched. Thus the 
designation “A Tax on Unjust Enrich- 
ment.” It is apparent that the purpose 
of this enactment is to recapture the 
processing taxes which accrued to the 
government under the AAA and which 
vanished when the latter act was de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court 
on January 6, 1936. 


The supporters of the tax seek to 
sustain its validity on the theory that it 
is an income tax. It is very doubtful 
if the tax can be sustained as an income 
tax within the meaning of the sixteenth 
amendment. It imposes a levy on net 
income derived from certain sources 
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and in a particular manner. The income 
subject to levy is limited to that derived 
from the following sources: 


How Tax Is Levied 


1.—From sale of commodities which 
were subject to the processing tax but 
not paid, to the extent that such income 
is attributable to shifting the tax burden 
to others. 

2.—From reimbursement to the tax- 
payer from his vendors of the amount 
of the processing taxes which were in- 
cluded in the prices which the taxpayer 
paid to such vendors. 

3.—Refunds or credits from the 
United States of amounts of processing 
taxes erroneously or illegally collected 
from the taxpayer, which the taxpayer 
shifted to others. 

The tax is imposed at the rate of 80 
per cent, and is measured by amount 
of net income arising from the sources 
named, not in excess of the amount of 
the processing tax burden shifted to 
others. It is imposed on such net income, 
regardless of any loss arising from 
other transactions of the taxpayer and 
regardless of whether the taxpayer had 
a taxable net income under the other 
income tax provisions of the revenue 
act for the taxable year as a whole. 
The taxpayer, however, is entitled to a 
credit on his windfall tax in an amount 
equal to the amount by which other Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
would have been diminished by exclud- 
ing the windfall income from such other 
income. 


The Act provides that the tax shall 
not be levied on the amount of the net 
income derived from such sources which 
exceeds the amount of the taxes shifted 
by the taxpayer to others, and in in- 
stances where the tax has been shifted 
to others and not paid, the amount upon 
which the tax is assessed shall not ex- 
ceed the entire net income for the tax- 
able year from the sale of commodities 
upon which the tax was imposed. 


The computation of the tax involves 
determination of amount of net income 
arising from each of the sources named, 
and in respect to each of the sources, 
the extent to which the processing tax 
burden was shifted to others. The act 
outlines method to be followed by tax- 
payer in computing net income and in 
determining to what extent, if any, the 
burden of the tax was shifted to others. 


Computing the Tax 


Two methods are provided for com- 
puting the net income from the sale of 
articles processed from commodities 
subject to the processing tax but not 
paid: 

First: The taxpayer may treat such 
articles separately and proceed to de- 
termine gross income resulting from 
sale thereof for the taxable year and 
deduct therefrom allocable portion of 
deductions allowable under the revenue 
act; or 

Second: He may compute gross in- 
come from sale of all articles subject to 
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the tax, or processed from commodities 
subject to the tax, whether paid or not, 
and deduct therefrom his allowed deduc- 
tions under the revenue act, and deter- 
mine net income from sales of articles 
upon which the tax was not paid, by 
taking that proportion of the net income 
from the sale of all articles that number 
of articles sold during taxable year 
upon which the tax was not paid, bears 
to the total number of articles sold in 
the taxable year, whether the tax is 
paid or not. 


The result obtained in either case will 
be the net income for the taxable year 
upon the sale of the articles subject to 
the tax, but not paid. 


LAW AND TRADE PRACTICE 
Vice Chairman Wm. F. Schluderberg pre- 


sided at the session where legislation and 
trade practices were discussed. 


Extent to which the taxpayer shifted 
the tax burden to others 1s to be deter- 
mined by deducting from the selling 
price of the articles the cost of the ar- 
ticles, plus the “average margin.” By 
“average margin” is meant average dif- 
ference between selling price and cost 
of similar articles sold by the taxpayer 
during his six taxable years preceding 
effective date of the processing tax. 


If the taxpayer was not in business 
during any part of that time, or if his 
records do not furnish satisfactory data 
with reference to his cost and selling 
prices, average margin for such period 
shall be deemed to be the average mar- 
gin (as determined by the commis- 
sioner) of representative concerns en- 
gaged in similar business and in sim- 
ilar circumstances. The balance, or the 
amount by which the selling price ex- 
ceeds the cost plus average margin, is 
presumed to be the extent to which the 
burden of the tax was shifted or passed 
on to others. 


If, on the other hand, cost of the 
article, plus average margin, exceeds 
selling price of the article, it is pre- 
sumed that the taxpayer bore the burden 


of the tax. The presumption established 
by this computation may be rebutted 
either by the taxpayer or the commis- 
sioner by proof that the change in, or 
lack of change in, margin was due to 
changes in other factors entering into 
the cost or the selling price of the article, 
such as cost of production or change in 
type or grade of the article, or any other 
factor which might affect the result 
thus obtained. 


Adjustment by Agreement 


Under Section 506 of Title III, any 
person who is liable for the payment 
of the windfall tax, and who has filed a 
claim or claims for refund of any 
amount paid or collected as a tax under 
the AAA, may apply to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for an ad- 
justment of his windfall tax liability 
in conjunction with his claim for re- 
fund. The commissioner, in his discre- 
tion, may enter into an agreement with 
the taxpayer for the adjustment of the 
taxpayer’s claim for refund against the 
tax liability for windfall taxes. 


However, under the regulations, such 
an agreement may be executed only if 
the taxpayer is liable for the payment 
of the windfall tax and has filed the 
required return and paid any tax shown 
to be due by such return and has filed 
claim or claims for refund under the 
AAA. It would seem that most of the 
advantage afforded to the taxpayer un- 
der this section of the act was taken 
away from him by the regulations, and 
unless the regulations should hereafter 
be modified, the taxpayer has little to 
gain from this Section. 

I have pointed out to you merely the 
salient features of the Act and time will 
not permit any detailed analysis of the 
various sections or discussion of the 
intricacies of accounting involved. 


Validity Open to Question 


This is an unusual piece of legislation. 
Its validity is open to question. It pur- 
ports to be a tax on income. It is entitled 
“A Tax on Unjust Enrichment.” What 
is “unjust enrichment”? The framers 
of the law have carefully defined almost 
every substantive word and phrase used 
in the body of the act, but apparently 
forgot to define the title. The only 
unjust enrichment referred to in the act 
is that which has resulted or may result 
from the shifting of the tax burden of 
any unpaid federal excise tax. 


Surely there must be other sources of 
income which really result in unjust en- 
richment to the persons who receive it, 
yet such income is taxed only at regu- 
lar rates. But under the Act, the only 
persons affected by this. tax are those 
engaged in the business of processing 
certain agricultural commodities and 
those engaged in the sale of products 
resulting therefrom, and the only in- 
come subject to the tax is income from 
these sources. 

Another peculiar thing about this 
Act is that the tax imposed thereby is 
an additional tax. It is an income tax 
in addition to all other federal income 
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and excess profits taxes. The imposi- 
tion of the tax is limited to income de- 
rived from certain sources only and in 
a particular manner. The rate of 80 per 
cent is so excessive that in effect it 
amounts to a confiscation of taxpayer’s 
property. 

The government attempts to seize 
practically his entire income. It is clear 
that the purpose of the act is to recover 
the amount of the processing taxes 
unpaid and any amount thereof which 
may have to be refunded by the govern- 
ment. In effect, it is an attempt to 
collect a tax which the Supreme Court 
has already held to be invalid. How- 
ever, until there has been a judicial 
determination of its validity and con- 
stitutionality, it cannot be ignored. 


Packers are now confronted with pre- 
paring and filing a tax return. They 
must consider and determine their pro- 
gram and the matter of complying or 
not complying with the provisions of the 
act. The first question which presents 
itself is that of the validity or constitu- 
tionality of the act. The consensus 
among lawyers who have considered 
the subject is that the Act is unconsti- 
tutional for a number of reasons, and 
that the question of constitutionality 
can be raised in one of two ways. 


The first is by instituting a suit in 
equity in the proper United States dis- 
trict court, to enjoin collection of the 
tax and the imposition of any penalty 
for failure to make a return. There are, 
however, certain difficulties which con- 
front a taxpayer in the institution of a 
suit for injunction, which every packer 
must consider in the light of his own 
situation. In injunction cases, in order 
to protect the taxpayer from a levy and 
distraint by the collector, it is necessary 
that the court issue a preliminary in- 
junction restraining the collector from 
proceeding to collect the tax until such 
time as the case can be disposed of on 
its merits. 


In order to obtain such preliminary 
injunction, plaintiff is required to give 
a bond in an amount to be fixed by the 
court. If the courts follow procedure 
adopted in many districts in the suits 
instituted last year to enjoin collection 
of processing taxes, they will require 
a deposit by taxpayer of cash equal to 
amount of tax claimed to be due. The 
effect of such requirement is a question 
which the individual packer must con- 
sider. In addition, if, in the end, the 
plaintiff did not prevail in his suit, he 
would probably be subjected to the pen- 
alties imposed under the act for failure 
to file a return and pay the tax when 
due. 


Other Courses of Action 


Several suits have been filed in the 
United States District Court by pork 
packers to restrain the collector from 
attempting to collect the tax, on the 
ground that the act is invalid. These 
suits are still pending and undeter- 
mined. In one of the cases a motion was 
made by the attorneys for the govern- 
ment to dismiss the complaint on the 
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ground that the action would not lie, 
even if the facts alleged in the bill were 
true. The motion was denied by the 
court on the ground that the allegations 
contained in the bill were sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that the com- 
plainant had no adequate remedy at 
law and was entitled to the intervention 
of a Court of Equity. 

The second course of procedure sug- 
gested is as follows: That the packer 
prepare a return in accordance with 
the provisions of the act and the regu- 
lations, disclosing therein all facts, with 
constructions and interpretations on 
which computations are based, but not 
extending the tax. The return should 
also include a protest and a statement 
asserting the unconstitutionality of the 
law and specifying the grounds there- 
for, and should be filed without the pay- 
ment of tax. 

It is the opinion of many lawyers 
that a return so prepared and filed con- 
stitutes a proper return and that it is 
the duty of the commissioner, if he ex- 
tends the tax on such return, to treat it 
as a deficiency and notify the taxpayer 
thereof as required by law. The tax- 
payer thereupon will have the right to 
have the decision of the commissioner 





NEW LAWS EXPLAINED 


Charles Aaron, legal expert for packers, 
outlines major New Deal legislation. 


reviewed by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
with an appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and ultimately to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where the 
question of constitutionality, as well as 
others, may be determined. 

The proposed procedure, following 
the familiar lines of income tax appeals, 
would make it possible for the packer 
to test the validity of the act before 
the Board of Tax Appeals, without pay- 
ment of tax or necessity for filing a 
bond, as no bond would be required until 
the taxpayer sought an appeal from 
the Board of Tax Appeals, at which 
time he would be required to file a bond 
in such amount as the board may fix, 


but not to exceed double the amount of 
the deficiency. 


In following this procedure, however, 
the packer faces the contingency that 
the commissioner may refuse to extend 
the tax or treat it as a deficiency, but 
instead may bill the packer for the tax 
and if not paid, proceed to distrain or 
levy on the packer’s property. If that 
should happen, the packer would have a 
right to file a suit for injunction to en- 
join the levy and distraint, on the 
ground the commissioner should have 
asserted a deficiency and permitted an 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
but of course would have to furnish an 
injunction bond. 

There is also the danger that, if the 
commissioner did extend the tax and 
issue a deficiency letter, that, pending 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals, or 
even after such appeal is taken, the 
commissioner may make a jeopardy as- 
sessment. If this should happen, tax- 
payer would be obliged to file a bond 
with the commissioner, and upon the 
filing of such bond, the jeopardy assess- 
ment would be cancelled and taxpayer 
would proceed with his appeal before 
the board. 


Refund of Processing Taxes 


There is still a third course which 
some packers may find advisable to fol- 
low. If the tax disclosed in the return 
should not be too great an amount, the 
packer could afford to pay the tax, im- 
mediately file a claim for refund on the 
ground of unconstitutionality of the 
tax, and await audit of the return by the 
commissioner and if, as a result of such 
audit, a deficiency should be found, pro- 
ceed to appeal from such deficiency to 
the Board of Tax Appeals. A packer 
following this procedure would then 
have two actions pending, a suit for 
refund, and an action before the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


Each packer will have to determine 
the question of procedure for himself. 
Each case has its own peculiar condi- 
tions and factors and the course to be 
followed should be determined after 
thorough study and consultation with 
counsel. 


Let me now review briefly provisions 
of the Revenue Act relative to procedure 
to be followed in filing and prosecuting 
claims for refund of processing taxes 
paid. 


Subsequent to termination of the 
AAA, amendments to the Revenue Act 
were enacted in June, 1936, relating to 
refund of collections made under the 
AAA. Under Section 902 of the Revenue 
Act, a party claiming a refund of taxes 
paid under the AAA must now show to 
the satisfaction of the commissioner or 
to the trial court: first, that he bore 
the burden and paid amount of tax, and 
second, that he had not passed on the 
tax, either directly or indirectly, to 
others by including it in any way, shape 
or form in the price of the commodity 
subject to tax or in the price of the 
product processed therefrom, or in the 
event he has included it in the sale price 
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to the vendee, that he has uncondition- 
ally repaid such amount to the vendee. 

The act further provides that no re- 
fund shall be allowed, unless a claim 
for refund is filed after the enactment 
of the Amendment of June, 1936, and 
prior to July 1, 1937. The procedure 
to be followed in the prosecution of 
claims for refund of processing taxes 
is set out in Section 906. This section 
prohibits the bringing or maintaining of 
any suit or proceeding, whether brought 
before or after the date of enactment, 
in any court for the refund of any 
amount of processing taxes paid, except 
as provided therein. 

The commissioner has three years 
from date of filing of the claim in which 
to allow or disallow it, and such further 
time as claimant may consent to in 
writing. Action of the commissioner is 
then subject to review by a board of 
review of nine members created under 
the act. The decision of the board is 
subject to review by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 


Determining Margins 


In determining the question of 
whether claimant bore burden of tax it 
will be presumed, prima facie, that he 
did, if the average margin per unit of 
commodity processed was lower during 
the tax period than during period before 
and after the tax. On the other hand, 
if average margin during tax period is 
not lower, it will be presumed, prima 
facie, that none of the tax was borne by 
the claimant but that it was shifted to 
others. Either the claimant or the com- 
missioner may produce proof of facts to 
overcome the presumption established. 

Average margin is average difference 
between cost of the commodity pro- 
cessed and gross sales value of all arti- 
cles processed for the respective given 
periods. The period before and after the 
tax includes the 24 months immediately 
preceding effective date of the act and 
six months between February and July, 
1936. By the tax period is meant the 
period during which claimant actually 
paid the processing tax to the collector, 
and it ends on the date with respect to 
which the last payment was made. 

The method of determining average 
margin for the respective periods is set 
forth in considerable detail in Section 
902 of the Act. Whether this method 
is feasible and practicable and whether 
it will produce a proper and correct re- 
sult is a matter to be determined by 
your accounting departments. 

On August 24, 1935, Congress 
amended the AAA, by imposing restric- 
tions on the refund of processing taxes. 
Section 21D of that amendment provided 
that if the tax should be declared in- 
valid, claims for refund must be filed 
within 6 months from date on which tax 
was declared invalid, and that no suit 
could be begun on such claim before ex- 
piration of one year from date of filing, 
unless the commissioner rendered a de- 
cision within that time. 

After AAA was held invalid by the 
Supreme Court, many packers filed 
claims for refund within the required 
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period and in most cases prior to the 
time the new act of June, 1936, went into 
effect. So far as I know, the commis- 
sioner has not acted on any such claims, 
and no suit can be maintained on any of 
such claims until one year from date on 
which they were filed, unless the com- 
missioner acts on the claims within that 
time, which he is not likely to do. Prior 
to January, 1936, when packers were 
paying processing taxes, many packers 
filed claims for refund each month im- 
mediately after paying their taxes, and 
those claims were promptly rejected by 
the Commissioner. 


Procedure in Rejected Claims 


Packers whose claims were so re- 
jected had a right of action under the 
old act, based merely on the unconstitu- 
tionality of the tax, and in a number of 
cases instituted such suits prior to June, 
1936, when the new act was passed. In 
these suits the government now contends 
that under the June, 1936, amendment, 
claims for refund filed prior to June 22, 
1936, are no longer of any force and 
effect, and that to be entitled to a re- 
fund, claimants must file a new claim, 
which must comply with Section 906 of 
the 1936 Statute. 

Several district courts have ruled on 
the subject, some favoring the conten- 
tion of the government and others hold- 
ing that the taxpayer had a vested right 
to sue for refunds, under the former 
statute, which could not be divested by 
a subsequent statute. However, taxpay- 
ers who have filed such suits neverthe- 
less face the quandary that if the ques- 
tion should not finally be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
prior to July 1, 1937, and thereafter the 
Supreme Court should hold adversely to 
the taxpayers’ contention, then unless 
the taxpayer filed a new claim for re- 
fund prior to July 1, 1937, in compliance 
with the present statute, his right of re- 
fund would be gone forever. 

If the taxpayer elects to follow the 
remedy afforded under the amendments 
of June 22, 1936, he: will, of course, be 
obliged to proceed in accordance with 
the act and the regulations promulgated 
by the commissioner. 

At this time I am not willing to ven- 
ture an opinion as to whether the remedy 
afforded by this Section of the present 
Act is the only one open to the claimant 
for the recovery of processing taxes, but 
each packer’s situation should be sub- 
mitted to counsel and the remedies fol- 
lowed which counsel suggest as appli- 
cable to the particular situation. 

There is still hope in some quarters 
that the provisions of the regulations 
relative to Section 506 of the act, which 
certainly was intended to give the com- 
missioner authority to consider the gov- 
ernment’s claim for windfall tax and the 
taxpayer’s claims for refund of process- 
ing tax as one case, with authority to 
enter into a settlement agreement by 
the payment or refund of an agreed net 
amount, as the case might be, may yet 
be modified to give effect to the language 
and intent of the Act. 

If this were so, 


doubtless many 


packers would prefer to work out a fair 
settlement with the.commissioner. How- 
ever, in the absence of such modifica- 
tions, I see nothing that the packer can 
do but to assert every right under the 
law, to contest the imposition of the un- 
constitutional windfall tax, and to prose. 
cute his lawful right to have refunded 
the processing taxes which he has paid, 
and which have been declared invalid by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 


Robinson-Patman Act 


I now come to my second subject, the 
Robinson-Patman act. Much has been 
written and much has been spoken of 
this Act. It is somewhat presumptuous 
of me to undertake to discuss it today 
when there are present on your program 
men like Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, and H. T. Austern, counsel for 
the National Canners Association, who 
followed the Act from its inception, 
fought for and against many of its pro- 
visions, and have been earnestly engaged 
ever since in interpreting it for the 
members of their respective industries, 
However, no discussion of new legisla- 
tion affecting the packing Industry 
would be complete without a discussion 
of this act. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was signed 
by the president on June 19, 1936, and 
has been the law of the land ever since 
that date. The avowed purpose of the 
proponents of the act was to prevent 
chain stores and other large buyers from 
securing undue purchasing advantages 
over their smaller competitors, merely 
because of size and purchasing power. 
The act, as finally passed, covers a much 
wider field. 


Civil and Criminal 


The Act is fairly short and every busi- 
ness man should obtain a copy and read 
it. It contains two sections which prin- 
cipally concern business men—Section 1, 
which is the civil part and which amends 
Section 2 of the present Clayton Act, 
and Section 3, which is the criminal sec- 
tion and which is a new federal statute. 
Both sections prohibit price discrimina- 
tions but treat them somewhat differ- 
ently. 

I shall first discuss Section 1, which is 
the civil section. This section begins 
with a prohibition directed against any 
person engaged in commerce. Section 1 
of the Clayton Act defines “commerce” 
as including trade or commerce among 
the several states and with foreign na- 
tions and insular possessions, with the 
exception of the Philippine Islands. The 
term “person” is deemed to include cor- 
porations and associations. Section 1 
then proceeds to prohibit price discrim- 
ination in relations to transactions 
where the commodities involved are: 

1. In commerce. 


2. Sold for use, consumption, or resale 
within the United States or any terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, or any 
insular possession or other place under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Practices declared to be unlawful are: 
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1. Discrimination in price between 
different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality. 

2. Payment or acceptance of anything 
of value as a commission, except for 
services rendered. 

3. Paying or contracting to pay any- 
thing of value as compensation for serv- 
ices rendered or facilities furnished by 
a customer in connection with the pro- 
cessing, handling, or sale of any prod- 
ucts, unless such compensation is avail- 
able on proportionately equal terms to 
all other customers. 

4. Discrimination in favor of one pur- 
chaser by contracting to furnish or fur- 
nishing services or facilities connected 
with the processing, handling, or sale of 
a commodity upon terms not accorded to 
all purchasers on proportionately equal 
terms. 

5. Knowingly inducing or receiving a 
prohibited price discrimination. 


Price Discriminations Permitted 


Certain forms of price discrimination 
are permitted: ' 


1. Differentials which make only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities 
in which such commodities are sold or 
delivered. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may, however, fix limits of such 
quantity differentials if it considers dif- 
ferentials discriminatory because they 
are available to only a few purchasers. 

2. Price changes in response to chang- 
ing conditions including but not re- 
stricted to: 


a. deterioration of perishable goods, 

b. obsolescence of seasonal goods, 

c. distress sales under court process, 

d. sales in good faith in discontinu- 
ance of business in the goods con- 
cerned. 


3. The return by cooperative associa- 
tions to members of part of net earnings 
or surplus in proportion to purchases or 
sales from, to, or through the associa- 
tion. 

This section also contains a provision 
to the effect that the prohibition against 
discrimination in price shall not prevent 
persons engaged in commerce from se- 
lecting their own customers. Conse- 
quently a manufacturer has the right to 
sell exclusively to wholesalers or to a 
single or a number of chain stores or 
independents, or to retailers, or to sell 
to some and not to others. The act also 
permits a seller to rebut a prima facie 
case of alleged discrimination by show- 
ing that his lower price, etc., was made 
in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor. Although not 
specifically covered in the act, existing 
contracts are subject to the terms of the 
low. 


The above is a fairly comprehensive 
outline of the civil section of the act. 
The act also contains a criminal section, 
which, together with the methods of en- 


forcing the act, will be dealt with later 
in the discussion. 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


While the act contains many complex- 
ities and inconsistencies, it also contains 
many exceptions and limitations which 
may bring some comfort to the bewil- 
dered and worried business man. First, 
the discrimination must relate to an in- 
terstate commerce transaction, thus re- 
moving purely intrastate sales from the 
jurisdiction of the act. The act likewise 
does not apply to exports. 


Affects Interstate Trade Only 


What is and is not interstate com- 
merce often becomes a highly complex 
legal question, but, generally speaking, 
there is in most transactions a clear line 
of demarcation between an interstate 
and a purely intrastate sale which the 
business man may readily see and 
understand. Then the discrimination to 
be unlawful must have one of the follow- 
ing effects. I quote from the act: 

1. Substantially to lessen competition. 

2. To tend to create a monopoly, or 

3. To injure, destroy or prevent com- 

petition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the 
benefit of such discrimination or 
with customers of either of them.” 

The first two limitations, “substan- 
tially to lessen competition,” or “to tend 
to create a monopoly,” were in the orig- 
inal Clayton Act, have received construc- 
tion by the courts, have been construed 
to mean some fairly serious effect on 
competition generally, and the creation 
of a real monopoly, and thus would not 
affect business men generally. 

The wording of the third clause, “to 
injure, destroy or prevent competition 
with any person,” is new in trade law, 
may affect every transaction and appar- 
ently means that every competitor in the 
same class, under similar circumstances 
and conditions, must receive the same 
price, and that the competition aimed at 
by this section is not the general com- 
petition at which the anti-trust laws 
have heretofore aimed, but competition 
between individuals who may either be 
competitors of the seller, customers of 
the seller, or customers of a customer. 


Discrimination Exceptions 


The prohibition against discrimination 
is subject to a number of very important 
exceptions: 

First, it must affect competition, and 
where competition is not affected, dif- 
ferences in price are not forbidden. 


Second, as stated, a seller has com- 
plete freedom in the selection of his 
customers. . 

Third, price differentials are not for- 
bidden which make (quoting from the 
act) “only due allowance for difference 
in cost of manufacture, sale or delivery, 
resulting from the differing methods or 
quantity in which commodities are to 
such purchasers sold or delivered.” This 
exception permits quantity discounts 
and also discounts on differing methods 
of sale or delivery. These discounts, 
however, are limited in extent to the 
actual saving resulting to the seller. 
Where the Federal Trade Commission 
finds that available purchasers are so 


few as to render differentials on account 
thereof unjustly discriminatory or pro- 
motive of monopoly, the Federal Trade 
Commission is given power to impose 
quantity limits beyond which no quan- 
tity discount may be given. 

Fourth, though not expressly pro- 
vided in the act, it is believed that dif- 
ferentials as between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers are lawful 
under the Act. 

Fifth, the act permits sellers to 
change prices to meet changing market 
conditions. 

Sixth, although the act does not con- 
tain the clear language of the original 
Clayton Act, permitting discrimination 
in price if made in good faith to meet 
competition, it is the opinion of most 
lawyers that under the language of the 
act a seller may grant a lower price to 
meet competition but may not go below 
the competitor’s price. 

Seventh, advertising and promotional 
allowances are permissible if made 
available to all customers on propor- 
tionately equal terms, and 


Finally, the buyer is made liable only 
if he knowingly induces or receives a 
discrimination in price which is pro- 
hibited by the act. 


Penalties and Enforcement 


I do not wish to minimize the diffi- 
culty in interpreting the civil provisions 
of the act and in defining many of the 
terms used therein. I appreciate only 
too well many of the perplexities and 
problems which will face the business 
man in attempting to comply with the 
Act, but I do submit that many of the 
provisions which I have just outlined are 
fairly clear and include in their scope a 
great many of the ordinary every-day 
business transactions and that, to that 
extent at least, a business man may feel 
somewhat at ease and free from the bur- 
den of doubt. As to doubtful questions 
the business man should, of course, con- 
sult his counsel and be guided by his 
views. However, despite all caution and 
advice, a violation may still result and 
the next question the business man is 
interested in is that of penalties and en- 
forcements. 

The duty of enforcing the civil side of 
the act is vested in the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has the power to 
make investigations, issue complaints, 
hold hearings, and issue a cease and de- 
sist order; and such order, in turn, can 
be appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Under the act, the 
commission is required only to make a 
prima facie case by showing that the re- 
spondent has discriminated between two 
competing purchasers, and the burden 
from that point on is on the respondent 
to prove that the discrimination was not 
unlawful under the Act. 


The Department of Justice may insti- 
tute injunction proceedings to enjoin a 
violation of the act, or a violation of an 
order of the commission. Finally, a 
private individual who believes himself 
injured by discrimination may sue in the 
United States Courts, and, if successful, 
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is entitled to recover three-fold dam- 
ages, together with costs and reasonable 
attorneys’ fees. 

In the case of packers, there is a very 
serious question as to whether the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has any jurisdic- 
tion. Section 406 of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act provides that the com- 
mission shall have no power or jurisdic- 
tion over packers, under the terms of 
that act, and that all such powers are 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Section 202 of the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act enumerates a number of un- 
lawful practices in which packers may 
not engage, which coincide in many re- 
spects with the discriminations pro- 
hibited by the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Jurisdiction May Be Divided 


On the other hand, since the civil sec- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act is an 
amendment of Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, and since the secretary of agricul- 
ture has no authority to enforce the 
Clayton Act, it would seem that the 
secretary would have no power to en- 
force the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in the case of packers, but 
only such practices as are specifically 
forbidden by the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. If neither the Federal Trade 
Commission nor the secretary of agri- 
culture has the power to enforce the 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act 
against packers, then the only enforcing 
agency as against the packers under the 
civil section of the Robinson-Patman 
Act would be the attorney general, who 
could proceed by injunction proceedings 
to restrain any violation of the act. 

This is particularly important because 
the section of the Robinson-Patman Act 
which provides that a prima facie case 
is established when a discrimination is 
shown and that the burden of proof 
thereupon rests with the defendant to 
show that the discrimination was not un- 
lawful, seems to refer to complaints by 
and hearings before the commission, and 
there may well be a question whether 
the same presumption would exist with 
reference to an injunction suit brought 
by the attorney general. The whole 
question is confused and not free from 
doubt, but it is an interesting point 
which should be borne in mind. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it can express no in- 
formal opinions concerning application 
of the act to facts in particular cases. 
However, committees representing the 
commission and the attorney general 
have conferred informally with industry 
groups for the purpose of clarifying pro- 
cedure and definitions. It apparently is 
the intention of the commission to en- 
deavor to obtain final interpretations on 
important substantive points as early as 
possible. This was indicated by the re- 
cent filing of complaints by the commis- 
sion against five respondents, four of 
whom were manufacturers and sellers 
charged with granting discrimination. 
The fifth was a retailer charged with 
violation in knowingly receiving dis- 
crimination. 

In the latter case the commission is 
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seeking to apply the act to a contract 
made prior to the enactment of the act. 
All of the complaints involve alleged 
discriminations in price resulting from 
giving specific discounts based on quan- 
tities, and one complaint relates to sales 
to a mail order house at prices lower 
than charged to other retailers, regard- 
less of quantities, but under the terms 
of the contract referred to. The Com- 
mission states a prima facie case in the 
complaints by showing the discrimina- 
tion in price, and the respondents under 
the statute have the right to rebut the 
prima facie case by showing justification 
under one of the exceptions provided in 
the act. 


It was to be expected that the matter 
of quantity discounts would provide the 
most fruitful source of complaint and 
litigation. Nevertheless, I do not be- 
lieve that the filing of these complaints 
should be viewed with alarm by business 
men generally. The law authorizes dis- 
counts and allowances which represent 
actual savings and if a. business man can 
demonstrate reasonably and fairly that 
the discount allowed does represent a 
saving, I doubt if he will be held to have 
violated the law because of his inability 
to meet exact and precise mathematical 
calculations or conform to the require- 
ments of intricate and complex systems 
of cost accounting. 


Nor do I think that there is so great 
a danger, as some have stated, that 
there will be a flood of private damage 
suits as a result of the act. Litigation 
of this type is expensive, proof of the 
violation as well as proof of damage is 
rather difficult, and I doubt if courts will 
look with favor on such litigation follow- 
ing so soon after the enactment of a 
new act. 


Penalties and Prohibitions 


We now come to Section 3, the crimi- 
nal side of the statute. It consists of a 
single sentence, but covers three distinct 
provisions, for any violation of which 
the penalty is provided consisting of a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 


First, it makes it unlawful for any 
person to be a party to a sale in inter- 
state commerce which discriminates, to 
his knowledge, against competitors of 
the purchaser, in that any discount, re- 
bate, allowance, or advertising service 
charge is granted to the purchaser, over 
and above that available at the time of 
the transaction, to competitors in re- 
spect of the sale of goods of like grade, 
quantity and quality. Let us stop and 
consider this provision for a moment. 


It prohibits discrimination, with none 
of the exceptions and safeguards in Sec- 
tion 1, the civil section of the act, except 
discounts based on grade, quality or 
quantity. If it were literally construed, 
every other discount or price variation 
between competitors would be illegal, re- 
gardless of its purpose or effect. If it 
were so interpreted, it would convert 
private industry into a public utility, 
with the obligation to offer the same 


price to every customer, and would un- 
doubtedly be unconstitutional. 

However, it is hardly likely that the 
courts will construe this section literally, 
It is more likely that it will be construed 
to mean substantially the same as Sec- 
tion 1 of the act. Moreover, this section, 
like Section 1, applies only to interstate 
transactions and intra-state transac- 
tions are not affected. 

Then, the defendant’s knowledge of 
the discrimination must be proved, and 
since this is a criminal statute, it must 
be beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Also, if there is no competition, there 
is no discrimination, and the discrimin- 
ation must apply not only to a sale of 
goods of like grade and quality, but also 
of like quantity. There are many situa- 
tion in which price discriminations or 
differentials lawful under civil Section 1 
may well be unlawful under criminal 
Section 3. It would seem absurd to re- 
gard as a crime an action which is made 
civilly unobjectionable by the very same 
statute, yet that situation exists if Sec- 
tion 3 is to be literally interpreted. It 
seemgs hardly possible that a court will 
make such an interpretation, and it is 
more likely that the court will adopt a 
rule of reason, as the Supreme Court did 
in interpreting the Sherman Act. It 
should also be remembered that Section 
3 can only be enforced by the govern- 
ment, and with an act so wide in its ap- 
plication and applying to all business, 
the government would hardly proceed 
under a doubtful statute, except in the 
most flagrant cases and then only in 
cases which also violated civil section i. 


Price Cutting 


The next provision of Section 3 pro- 
hibits the sale of goods in any part of 
the United States at prices lower than 
those exacted elsewhere in the United 
States, for the purpose of destroying 
competition, or eliminating a competitor. 
This section merely prohibits local price 
cutting for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor, 
which was prohibited by the Clayton 
Act. It creates no special difficulty and 
is not likely to affect business men gen- 
erally. 

The last provision of the section pro- 
hibits the sale at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor. 
While the act contains no standard 
whatever for determining what are un- 
reasonably low prices, the fact remains 
that it must be coupled with an attempt 
to destroy competition or eliminate a 
competitor, and hence is not a problem 
which may greatly affect business men 
generally. 

In the case of all of the criminal pro- 
visions, a defendant is not met with a 
presumption against him as in the case 
of the civil portion of the act, and all of 
the safeguards of criminal procedure 
are available, including the necessity of 
proving the defendant guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt.. The criminal section 
of the act presents a real danger and a 
real menace. Nevertheless, we have the 
right to hope, as a practical proposition, 
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that it will not create the grave problem 
anticipated by many and that a general 
compliance by the business man with 
the provisions of civil Section 1 of the 
act may eliminate much of the danger of 
a violation of criminal Section 3 of the 
Act. 

Having completed the discussion of 
the civil and criminal sections of the act 
and the penalties and enforcement 
thereof, I now come to the final question 
as to just what the business man should 
do about the act. He cannot ignore the 
act and assume that there will be no en- 
forcement by public authority and no 
damage suits by private parties until 
after the commission and the courts 
have interpreted the act, nor can he as- 
sume that the act is unconstitutional or 
that it will be repealed. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
why he should cease following sound, 
established and fair business practices 
which are not clearly forbidden by the 
act. Liberally and sanely interpreted, 
the act charts a general course which 
will take care of most business trans- 
actions. In special situations, he should 
consult counsel and be guided by his 
advice. We have the right to expect 
that in the administration of a new act, 
which contains so many ambiguous, con- 
tradictory and complex provisions, some 
of doubtful constitutionality, that the 
government authorities will proceed 
with fairness and caution and help busi- 
ness and industry to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the 
Act. 


Every Manufacturer Affected 


What industry, and bodies such as 
yours, must realize is that this act in its 
application affects the buying and sell- 
ing operations of every manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, chain and inde- 
pendent alike, and that its economic ef- 
fects cannot yet be foretold. Its ultimate 
result may be price uniformity to a 
greater degree than even under the 
NRA. We may have the strange specta- 
cle of a business man being charged 
with discrimination and violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act if he deviates 
from his price. 

And if he does not do so and others 
are forced by competition to bring their 
prices down to his level, and thereafter 
his prices and those of his competitors 
remain at the same level, he may be 
charged with violation of the Sherman 
Act. For the present, all that business 
men can do is to be alert and watchful 
and, as the weaknesses and infirmities 
of the Act become apparent, use the 
force of public opinion to bring about 
either proper amendments or complete 
repeal. 

I now come to my third subject, the 
attempted amendments to the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act of 1921. The past 
two years witnessed a very formidable 
attempt to amend the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act in many particulars, which 
culminated in the passage by the United 
States Senate, on April 2, 1936, of the 
so-called “Murphy Bill”, on which, how- 
ever, the house took no action. 
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This Bill has an interesting history. 
No. doubt, you are familiar with the 
strenuous efforts made at the last Ses- 
sion of Congress to pass the Capper Bill, 
which, if enacted, would have prevented, 
or at least seriously hindered the direct 
marketing of livestock. This bill had 
been considered at length and was finally 
reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. It 
met with very strong opposition from 
senators representing a number of im- 
portant livestock producing states. 
Meanwhile, there had been introduced 
into the Senate, by Senator Murphy of 
Iowa, Senate Bill No. 3036, which pro- 
posed drastic amendments to the Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Act. 

A companion bill had been introduced 
in the House by Mr. Jones of Texas. The 
Murphy Bill had admittedly been pre- 
pared by the secretary of agriculture 
and was introduced by Senator Murphy, 
at the secretary’s request. It had been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, but no report had 
been made to the Senate at the time the 
Capper Bill was being debated. During 
the debate on the Capper Bill, Senator 
Connalley of Texas, one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Capper Bill, 
offered an amendment to the Capper 
Bill, which provided that the Murphy 
Bill be substituted for the Capper Bill, a 
move apparently designed to save direct 
marketing and at the same time appease 
the friends of the Capper Bill by dras- 
tically amending the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, in other respects. 

It developed in the debate on the sub- 
stituted Murphy Bill, that the bill con- 
tained so many inconsistencies and 
imperfections that Senator Connalley 
himself moved that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for further study and re- 
drafting. Later in the debate, he stated 
that he had been importuned by certain 
of his colleagues not to press his motion 
to recommit, and he thereupon withdrew 
his motion, and the bill was passed by 
the Senate with the deletion of one para- 
graph. 


Further Packer Regulation Possible 


It is fair to assume, since the Murphy 
Bill was drafted by the secretary of 
agriculture and introduced at his re- 
quest, that an effort may well be made 
at the next session of Congress to intro- 
duce a similar or identical measure, and 
it is, therefore, important that the pack- 
ing industry should know and under- 
stand the nature of these amendments 
and their effect on the packing industry 
if enacted. 

The Packers and Stock Yards Act of 
1921 is divided into four titles. Title I 
relates to definitions; Title II relates to 
Packers; Title III relates to Stock Yards, 
and Title IV relates both to Packers and 
Stock Yards. The Murphy Bill proposed 
to amend Titles II, III, and IV of the 
Act in certain respects. 

The bill proposed amendments to Title 
II, the section relating solely to packers, 
as follows: Section 202 of the present 
act enumerates unlawful practices in 


which a packer may not engage. The 
bill proposed the addition of two para- 
graphs to this Section, providing 


First, that a packer must register 
with the secretary, under such rules 
and regulations as the secretary may 
prescribe, and file a reasonable bond to 
secure the performance by the packer 
of his financial obligations as a pur- 
chaser of live stock; and 


Second, that any packer, or any 
officer, director, agent or employe of a 
packer, who violates any of the provi- 
sions of Section 202 shall, on conviction, 
be fined not less than $500 nor more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not less 
than six months or more than five years, 
or both; and that each day during which 
such violation continues shall be deemed 
a separate offense; and that this pro- 


. vision is in addition to all existing 


remedies. 


Heavy Penalties Provided 


The Packers and Stock Yards Act, 
as it now exists, provides that if the 
secretary has reason to believe that any 
packer has violated the provision of 
Section 202, he shall proceed by filing a 
complaint, affording the packer an op- 
portunity to answer, holding a complete 
hearing, and, if he finds the packer 
guilty of the violation, then issuing a 
cease and desist order. The packer in 
turn, has the right of appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which may affirm or reverse the order. 


If a packer, or any officer, director, 
agent or employe of a packer, fails to 
obey an order of the secretary, after the 
expiration of the time for appeal if no 
appeal is taken, or after the order has 
been sustained by the Courts, then and 
only then, under the present act, can the 
penalties of fine or imprisonment be 
imposed. Under the amendments, these 
drastic and unprecedented penalties, 
which, in the case of a fine, might run 
as high as $10,000 per day, and, in the 
case of imprisonment, might be for as 
long a period as five years, apply not 
only to violations with reference to un- 
lawful practices, but also to the failure 
of a packer to register or file a bond, 
and that the penalties are imposed not 
‘for a wilful violation of the Act, but 
for any violation, wilful or unintentional. 


With this in mind, let us now see 
how necessary these amendments are 


and what good purpose, if any, they 
serve. 


First, Registration. Under the Meat 
Inspection Act, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is required to inspect all car- 
casses of livestock, or meat products 
thereof, brought into any slaughter 
house, meat canning, or other similar 
establishment, and of all slaughtering, 
canning or packing plants, in which 
livestock are slaughtered and food 
products thereof prepared for consump- 
tion. Under this statute, the secretary 
has a complete record of all packers 
who might come within the requirement 
of this amendment. There certainly 
would seem to be no occasion for the 
additional obligation, under the severe 
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penalties cited, to require a packer to 
register. 

Second, Bond. The only function re- 
quired of the registrant is that he file 
a reasonable bond, under such rules and 
regulations as the secretary may pre- 
scribe, to secure the performance by the 
packer of his financial obligations as a 
purchaser of live stock, and the severe 
penalties prescribed also apply to the 
failure of the registrant to file the bond. 
We all know that packers purchase 
livestock on a cash basis and almost 
invariably payment is made to the pro- 
ducer or his agent, the commission man, 
at the time the live stock are delivered 
to the packer, at which time the vendor 
receives a weight ticket, which he may 
cash at once at a near-by bank. 


Bond Would Serve No Purpose ~ 


I know of no financial obligation in- 
volved in the purchase of livestock by 
a packer which should require him to 
assume the obligation of filing a bond, 
or on failure or oversight so to do be 
subject to the severe penalties men- 
tioned. Cases are rare where producers 
have lost money because of the failure 
of the purchasing packer to pay for 
livestock. Such loss would arise only 
where the packer bought on credit in- 
stead of for cash, and the practice of 
all packers, at all stock yards, is to buy 
for cash. The furnishing of bonds 
would merely create an additional and 
unnecessary expense upon the industry; 
affecting both producer and consumer, 
and would serve no beneficial purpose. 

The Bill proposed a third amendment 
to Title II of the act relating solely to 
packers. It authorizes the secretary of 
agriculture, upon complaint against a 
packer, to adopt the same procedure as 
the present act provides in the case of 
complaint against stock yard owners, 
market agency or dealer, except, how- 
ever, that the time for filing the com- 
plaint is extended from 90 days, as in 
the present act, to 9 months. The pro- 
cedure with reference to complaints 
against any stock yard owner, market 
agency or dealer is contained in Section 
309 of the present act and provides that 
a complaint may be filed with the secre- 


tary against any stock yard owner, mar-, 


ket agency or dealer within 90 days 
after the cause of action accrues. 


Complaints Against Packers 


And if the defendant fails to make 
reparation within a reasonable time to 
be specified by the secretary, then the 
secretary may proceed with a hearing, 
and if the defendant is found guilty, 
the secretary may order the defendant 
to pay the complainant money damages. 
Complaints against stock yard owners, 
market agencies or dealers will neces- 
sarily concern businesses charged with 
a public interest, doing business like 
public utilities. 

If stock yards owners or commission 
men violate their schedules of rates, it 
is proper that a complainant should be 
compensated by money damages, and 
hence Section 309 of the present act 
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relating solely to stock yards contains 
proper procedure for that purpose. 

Title II of the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, the title relating solely to 
packers, relates entirely to unfair prac- 
tices. Complaints against unfair prac- 
tices are properly met and guarded 
against by the issuance of a cease and 
desist order, under the procedure pro- 
vided in the present Act. It is difficult 
to see how the present procedure relat- 
ing solely to stock yards owners, market 
agencies and dealers can possibly be ap- 
plicable to packers. An amendment 
making such procedure applicable to 
packers would merely encourage litiga- 
tion, result in utter confusion and addi- 
tional expense, to the detriment not only 
of the packer but of the producer and 
consumer as well. 


I now wish to take up briefly a num- 
ber of amendments which relate solely 
to stock yards owners, market agencies 
and dealers. 


Further Amendments 


Section VI of the bill proposed to 
amend Section 306E of the present act. 
That Section now provides that, pend- 
ing the completion of a hearing involv- 
ing a higher rate or charge, the secre- 
tary may suspend the proposed rate, but 
not for a longer period than 60 days. 
The amendment extends this period to 
180 days. In effect, this gives the secre- 
tary power to fix the rates and charges 
of a stock yards company or market 
agency for a period of 6 months before 
he is subject to judicial review, and it 
is conceivable that the suspension of the 
new rates, particularly feed rates, might 
cripple or destroy a stock yards within 
a period of six months. 

Section VIII of the bill proposed to 
amend Section 312B of the present act, 
which authorizes the secretary, after 
notice and hearing, to issue a cease and 
desist order against any stock yards 
owner, market agency or dealer violat- 
ing the provisions of the section relating 
to unfair, discriminatory or deceptive 
practices. The proposed amendment, 
however, in addition, authorizes the 
secretary, pending conclusion of a hear- 
ing, to issue a temporary cease and 
desist order, for not longer than 6 
months, whenever it appears to him that 
such action is necessary to prevent in- 
jury to private property, or to protect 
the public interest. 

This, in effect, gives the secretary 
arbitrary power to determine facts with- 
out a hearing and to enter an effective 
order against a stock yards, market 
agency or dealer, for a period of 6 
months, during which the defendant 
may suffer irreparable injury, for which 
it has no redress. It is a power which 
the law does not grant even to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, with all the 
powers of that commission over indus- 
tries generally. 

Section IX of the bill proposed to add 
a number of new sections to Title III 
of the present act, relating solely to 
stock yards. 

One section authorized the secretary, 


after notice and hearing, to suspend 
any market agency or dealer from 
carrying on business while unable to 
meet its financial obligations, or for 
failure to file a bond. Another section 
authorized the secretary, after notice 
and hearing, to suspend for a specific 
period, not to exceed two years, any 
market agency, dealer, or any Officer, 
agent or employe thereof, or any stock 
yards owner, for carrying on business 
without having filed rates or charges, 
or for varying therefrom or for failure 
to observe just and undiscriminatory 
practices. 


Heavy Penalties Proposed 


Another section provides ‘a fine of 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 per day, or impris- 
onment for not more than one year, or 
both, for violation of the act. 

Another section provides a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both, for 
doing business after suspension, or after 
registration has been cancelled. 

Another section shifts the burden of 
proof in any hearing involving a new 
rate or charge, or a regulation or prac- 
tice affecting such new rate or charge, 
from the complainant, the secretary, 
where it now rests under the present 
act, to the defendant, the stock yards 
or market agency. 

Another section authorizes the secre- 
tary, after notice and hearing, to cancel 
the registration of a market agency or 
dealer, if such agency or dealer or any 
director, officer, agent or employe there- 
of, was, within 2 years prior to such 
notice, responsible, in whole or in part, 
for any violation of the act for which 
an order of suspension or to cease and 
desist might be or have been issued; or 
if the defendant had knowingly em- 
ployed in any responsible position any 
person made the subject of such order; 
or who was responsibly connected with 
any market agency or dealer whose 
registration was cancelled within two 
years; or that such market agency or 
dealer had conducted or was conducting 
the business of any market agency or 
dealer against whom an order of suspen- 
sion was in effect. Pending hearing, 
such registration might be suspended 
for a period not to exceed sixty days. 
Any such cancellation was to be effec- 
tive for a period of one year and was 
to be applicable to all stock yards sub- 
ject to the Act. 


Control Over Personnel 


It is interesting to note that the bill, 
as introduced, contained another section 
which provided that if the secretary, 
after notice and hearing, found that any 
director, officer, agent or employe of any 
stock yards owner, market agency or 
dealer was responsible, in whole or in 
part, for any violation of the act, the 
secretary could order the stock yards 
owner, market agency or dealer to re- 
frain from employing, or having any 
dealings with, such party, for a reason- 
able specified period not to exceed two 
years. 


The National Provisioner 
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This last cited section was more than 
even the senate could stand. It provoked 
violent debate. It was characterized, 
and properly so, as giving the secretary 
power to create a blacklist under which 
a person who might have been guilty 
of the most insignificant violation of 
the act, and who might have been con- 
nected only very remotely with such 
violation, could nevertheless be deprived 
of employment and livelihood. As a re- 
sult, it was stricken from the bill, and in 
their great hurry, the august members 
of the Senate neglected to amend the 
immediately preceding section of the 
pill, which required amending because 
of the deletion of the section I have 
mentioned, with the result that the pre- 
ceding section was left in ambiguous 
and hopeless form. 


Amendments Not Justified 


Referring generally to the amend- 
ments I have outlined which relate solely 
to the stock yards portion of the act, 
I submit that there have been no 
developments in the history of the Stock 
Yards and Packers Act which justify 
these amendments. The proposed pen- 
alties are extremely severe and apply to 
any violation, wilful or otherwise, while 
under the present act, the alternative 
penalty of imprisonment is imposed 
only for wilful failure to comply with 
the provisions of the act. 

In the conduct of the business of 
running a stock yards or acting as a 
market agency or dealer many questions 
arise which are matters of opinion and 
which a stock yards owner or market 
agency, as well as a producer, has the 
right to have determined by an impar- 
tial forum. The imposition of these 
severe penalties for any violation, wil- 
ful or otherwise, and the limitless 
powers of suspension and cancellation 
given to the secretary will result: merely 
in intimidating the stock yards owner, 
market agency or dealer to comply with 
the demands of the secretary, no matter 
how arbitrary or unjust they may be. 


Most Dangerous Change 


I now come to the amendment to Title 
IV of the Bill, which relates to both 
packers and stock yards. This is by 
far the most vicious and dangerous 
provision of the Bill. It proposed to 
amend Section 401 of the present Act, 
which now reads as follows: 

“Accounts and records of business; 
punishment for failure to keep. Every 
packer, stock yard owner, market 
agency, and dealer shall keep such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda as 
fully and correctly disclose all transac- 
tions involved in his business, including 
the true ownership of such business by 
stockholding or otherwise. Whenever 
the Secretary finds that the accounts, 
records, and memoranda of any such 
person do not fully and correctly dis- 
close all transactions involved in his 
business, the secretary may prescribe 
the manner and form in- which such 
accounts, records, and memoranda shall 
be kept, and thereafter any such person 
who fails to keep such accounts, records 
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and memoranda in the manner and 
form prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $5,000, or impris- 
oned not more than three years, or 
both.” : 


How Section Would Read 


The amendment changes this section 
to read as follows: 

“Every packer, stock yard owner, 
market agency and dealer shall keep 
such accounts, records, and memoranda 
as fully and correctly disclose all trans- 
actions involved in his business, includ- 
ing the true ownership of such business 
by stockholding or otherwise. The secre- 
tary is authorized to require annual re- 
ports from every packer, stock yard 
owner, market agency, and dealer sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act in such 
form or forms and relating to such mat- 
ters and things connected with his busi- 
ness as the secretary may prescribe. 
For the purposes of this act the secre- 
tary, or his duly authorized agent or 
agents, shall at all times during the 
regular hours of business have access 
to all accounts, records, and memoranda, 
including all documents, papers, and 
correspondence, on the date that this 
Act becomes a law or thereafter exist- 
ing and kept, or required to be kept, 
by packers, stock yard owners, market 
agencies and dealers subject to this act. 
The secretary may prescribe the man- 
ner and form in which such accounts, 
records, and memoranda shall be kept, 
and the matters and things connected 
with the business of such person which 
such accounts, records, and memoranda 
shall disclose. Thereafter, any such per- 
son who shall wilfully refuse to submit 
to the secretary, or to any of his author- 
ized agents, for the purpose of inspec- 
tion of any accounts, records, and mem- 
oranda, including all documents, papers 
and correspondence, in his possession 
or within his control; or who fails to 
keep accounts, records, and memoranda 
in the manner and form prescribed or 
approved by the secretary, shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense against the 
United States, and shall, upon convic- 
tion in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction, be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both.” 


Constant Surveillance 


I call your particular attention to the 
fact that, under the amendment, the 
secretary has the right to prescribe, not 
only the manner and form in which 
books, records and accounts shall be 
kept, but also the matters and things 
which they shall disclose and that at 
all times the secretary and his repre- 
sentatives shall have access thereto, 
even though no violation or any com- 
plaint of any kind is involved. It ap- 
plies to all of the records of every 
packer, stock yards owner, market 
agency or dealer, without limitation as 
to space or time or purpose. It will be 
possible under this provision, and not 
at all unlikely, for the secretary to de- 
mand that the books and records be 


kept, not in the usual and customary 
manner found best suited to that busi- 
ness from many years of operation and 
experience, and not for the purpose of 
making possible the most economical 
and efficient conduct of that business, 
but instead in a manner solely to enable 
the secretary to conduct his inquisitions, 
investigations, searches, and fishing ex- 
peditions. 

It may well mean the necessity of 
instituting and majntaining two com- 
plete systems of accounting, two com- 
plete sets of books and records, all en- 
tailing an enormous expense to be borne 
by the packer, stock yards owner, mar- 
ket agency or dealer. It may mean, and 
probably will mean, the installation in 
the offices of the packers, stock yards 
owners and dealers of permanent rep- 
resentatives of the secretary to inspect 
books, records and memoranda, a per- 
manent government staff working side 
by side with the owner’s staff and check- 
ing every item at the time of its crea- 
tion. It will entail enormous expense 
which can only result in the end either 
in a smaller return to producers upon 
their sales of live stock or in increased 
prices to the consumer. 


Present Act Broad Enough 


If any of you think this picture is 
overdrawn, I commend to you a careful 
reading of the proposed amendment and 
a thoughtful consideration of the aims 
and purposes of the secretary in desir- 
ing the amendment. The proposed pro- 
cedure is unprecedented in the history 
of legislation affecting manufacturing 
and merchandising business. The pur- 
pose of the act is obviously to give the 
secretary the powers over packers he 
has long desired and which the courts 
have denied to him. 

It is an attempt to have Congress 
delegate to an officer of the federal gov- 
ernment powers over business. It is 
based upon the erroneous and untenable 
theory that the manufacturing and 
merchandising activities of the packing 
industry constitute commerce subject to 
regulation by Congress and constitute a 
business with such a public interest as 
to make that business a public utility. 
It is an effort to give legislative author- 
ity for fishing expeditions, unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and to my mind 
is absolutely unconstitutional. 


It is interesting to note that some 
time after the enactment of the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act in 1921, the then 
secretary of agriculture, who was the 
father of the present secretary, came 
to the conclusion that the present act 
gave him practically all of the powers 
contained in the proposed amendment 
drafted by his son, the present secre- 
tary. Acting under the authority of 
Section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which is one of the sections 
incorporated by reference in the Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Act, the secretary 
demanded that his auditors and agents 
be given access to and the right to copy 
books of account, documents, records, 
memoranda and documentary evidence 
in the possession of the packers, relat- 















ing to any of their business, to provide 
information for the use of Congress, and 
in order to enable the secretary to carry 
out the provisions of the act and aid 
him in making investigation and inquiry 
necessary to his duties under the Act. 


The packers refused to comply with . 


the demand, whereupon, at the request 
of the secretary, the attorney general, 
on behalf of the United States, insti- 
tuted in the District Courts, mandamus 
proceedings against the several packers 
to compel compliance with the demand. 
The District Court held that the 
answers of the packers challenging the 
right of the secretary to examine and 
copy the books did not state a defense 
and gave judgment against the packers. 
The case was appealed to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit (Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany v. U. S., 15 Fed. [2nd] 133) and 
was decided on October 27, 1926. 

The decision is notable, first, for the 
finding that under the present act the 
secretary may not, in advance of any 
complaint or charge of impropriety or 
violation, examine and copy all books, 
records, papers, etc., of the packers, 
but of greater importance is the finding 
of the court that, even if the statute 
specifically authorized the secretary to 
make the inspection, such authority 
would be in violation of the fourth 
amendment to the constitution. I quote 
from the opinion as follows: 


Court Decisions 


“But assuming that books of accounts 
and records fall within the statutory 
authorization of the secretary’s inspec- 
tion, we meet the question of his right, 
as against the fourth amendment to the 
constitution, to maintain such all-inclu- 
sive demands. The demands here are so 
broad that to comply with them would 
subject to inspection all of the packers’ 
books, records, accounts, memoranda, 
documents, and correspondence, in any 
and all their departments, and activities 
—as merchants, traders, manufacturers 
and otherwise—trade secrets, confiden- 
tial communications, etc. That in pro- 
ceedings under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act such broad and general 
demands contravene the fourth amend- 
ment to the constitution is sufficiently 
manifest from what the federal courts 
have said upon that subject (citing 
cases). While not disputing this, the 
government contends that such holdings 
are not here applicable because the 
Packers and Stockyards Act in effect 
declares the business of the packers 
to be charged with a public interest, 
and that any such business may be regu- 
lated and controlled in the same manner 
and to the same extent as common 
carriers of interstate commerce. It may 
be conceded that the packing business 
is impressed with a public interest, but, 
as was said in Wolff Packing Co. v. 
Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U. S. 
522, 43 S. Ct. 630, 67 L. Ed. 1103, 27 
A.L.R. 1280. 


“*To say that a business is clothed 
with a public interest is not to determine 
what regulation may be permissible in 
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view of the private rights of the owner 
*** To say that a business is clothed 
with a public interest is not to import 
that the public may take over its entire 
management and run it at the expense 
of the owner. The extent to which regu- 
lation may reasonably go varies with 
different kinds of business.’ 


Yards Regulation Approved 


“In Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U.S. 495, 
42 S. Ct. 397, 66 L. Ed. 735, 23 A.L.R. 
229, the act was held constitutional. The 
court held that stock yards, as well as 
the commission men and traders there, 
who brought that action, were within 
the regulatory power of Congress. Hill 
v. Wallace, 259 U.S. 44, 49, 42 S. Ct. 453, 
66 L. Ed. 822. The act respecting stock- 
yards is quite similar in scope to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, respecting 
carriers. Sections 304 to 316 (Comp. 
St. Sec. 8716%g-8716%4) make pro- 
visions requiring the stockyards to 
furnish service at reasonable rates, and 
to publish schedules of rates and 
charges; for suspension of schedules by 
the secretary; and for the fixing by him 
of reasonable rates and charges—sub- 
stantially as in the case of interstate 
carriers. 

“Respecting the packers there are no 
such provisions. There is no require- 
ment for filing price schedules or au- 
thority in the secretary to fix prices. 
The prescribed requirements, inhibi- 
tions and restrictions are intended to 
bring about and maintain fair trade 
practices very much as with corpora- 
tions generally wherewith the Federal 
Trade Commission is empowered to deal. 


Amendments Should Be Defeated 


“If the degree of impressment with 
public interest is primarily manifested 
by statutory pronouncement thereof, 
surely there is a wide margin between 
the situation of the packers and that of 
the stockyards. In this regard we can 
perceive no very decided difference in 
principle between the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act as applied to the packers and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act as 
applied to the corporations falling with- 
in its purview. 

“We cannot see wherefore the un- 
limited inspection of books, records, 
memoranda, and correspondence without 
process of law in some pending proceed- 
ing, respecting every detail and relation 
of an interstate business, is any the less 
unreasonable in the case of the packers, 
under the Packers and Stock Yards Act 
than in the case of corporations gen- 
erally subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and we per- 
ceive no reason wherefore the cited au- 
thorities respecting cases arising under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act are 
not here applicable and binding. 

“Concluding, as we do, that the de- 
mands in question are so broadly inclu- 
sive as to be unreasonable, and that their 
enforcement would amount to an unrea- 
sonable search and seizure in contraven- 
tion of the fourth amendment, the judg- 
ments are reversed and the causes 





remanded, with direction to dismiss the 
several petitions.” 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
constitutional objections cited by the 
court in the Cudahy case are applicable 
to the amendments proposed in the Mur- 
phy Bill, so far as they relate to pack- 
ers, and that there are a number of 
other constitutional objections, as well. 
Every effort should be made by the pack- 
ing industry and by business generally 
to prevent the enactment of this Bill, if 
it should be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The industry should 
be able to demonstrate to the members 
of the Congress that such an Act is not’ 
only clearly unconstitutional, but that in 
addition it is totally unnecessary, serves 
no good purpose, will only bring about 
litigation, turmoil, and confusion, and 
in the end will be a detriment to the 
packer, the producer and the consumer 
alike. 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: The 
next speaker will be Mr. Paul S. Willis, 
President of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. He will dis- 
cuss “The Status of Trade Practices in 
Our Industry.” 


Trade Practices 


MR. WILLIS: I was born and raised 
on a cattle ranch in Texas, so that my 
first love is still the cattle business. 
Therefore, I think I might qualify in 
discussing cattle-raising problems with 
you. 


In discussing the subject of the status 
of trade practices in our industry, I 
think it is proper I should first define 
briefly what is meant by “in our indus- 
try.” In our association we have as 
members the leading food and grocery 
manufacturers. It includes several who 
are members of your Institute. The 
primary interest concerns itself with the 
merchandising and handling of pack- 
aged branded merchandise. 


In bringing the manufacturers to- 
gether, they more or less have a com- 
mon interest and not a wide difference 
in their view-point with respect to the 
handling or merchandising of branded 
package merchandise. Because of the 
selectivity of such a group of manufac- 
turers, it is quite interesting and com- 
forting that we have been able, and in- 
creasingly are able, to move very much 
in unison with respect to such problems 
as arise. And all of you will agree this 
is becoming increasingly effective. It is 
important we should talk as one mind 
rather than as a divided mind. 


In a discussion of trade practices in 
our industry I do not see how I can 
escape from referring to the results of 
the Patman investigation. Last year, in 
the last session of Congress, there was 
an investigation headed by Patman 
which dug into the activities of the 
larger chains with respect to their deal- 
ings with those from whom they bought. 
That brought into the picture very 
prominently the food and grocery manu- 
facturers. 
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Out of that investigation came what 
we referred to as the “pink sheet.” This 
was a sheet that publicized what were 
always deep, dark secrets—advertising 
and other allowances between manufac- 
turers and certain distributors. All of 
us were familiar with the “black books” 
which very guardedly carried this in- 
formation. The fact that finally all of 
that information. became front-page 
news was one of those things which all 
of us felt sure could not happen. 


Impossible Happens 


Likewise, the other thing which most 
of us felt could not happen was that the 
Congress could, in one year, have an 
important piece of legislation introduced 
and passed. But this happened. The 
result was the Robinson-Patman law. 

In discussing this law, let me clarify 
our own position. So far as our associ- 
ation is concerned, particularly the 
manufacturers’ end of it, we have ad- 
vocated for many years an amendment 
to Section 2 of the Clayton Act to more 
clearly define and more effectively deal 
with the evils that were creeping into 
our trade practices. When the Patman 
bill came along, we approved of it in 
principle. We also approved of its in- 
tention in so far as it would correct 
trade evils, but we thoroughly differed 
with the language in which a number of 
its provisions were written. 

We appeared at the public hearings. 
We filed objections, and offered substi- 
tute amendments. The only success 
which came out of our efforts, and we 
point to this with a great deal of pride, 
was the provision which makes the pen- 
alty for violation of the law run equally 
against the buyer and the seller. I have, 
on occasion, particularly when talking 
to a group of sales managers and men 
who are contacting the trade, mentioned 
that that was a life saver for them. It 
has worked quite effectively in that 
direction. 


A Record for Speed 


Also in discussing the Patman law, 
particularly in view of the fact that it is 
frequently labeled as unconstitutional, 
a number of dealers are pressing for 
manufacturers to continue allowances in 
effect prior to passage of the act. They 
propose that the money be put in escrow 
and passed along when the law is an- 
nulled. Our counsel has strongly advised 
against placing any money in escrow 
for any such purposes. 

The other thing which is interesting 
in discussing the law is to draw a 
parallel between it and the Interstate 
Commerce Act. There are quite a few 
similarities. The Interstate Commerce 
Act was enacted in 1887. The first bill 
to regulate the railroads was introduced 
in 1829, and I think 159 or 160 such bills 
were introduced between 1829 and 1887. 
There were almost 60 years of effort be- 
fore such a bill was enacted. The Robin- 
son-Patman bill was introduced and 
passed in the same year by the same 
Congress. 

Somebody raised the question as to 
whether or not that is a sample of the 
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speed with which we might henceforth 
expect legislation to be enacted. In this 
connection, I should like to tell you about 
it and then sound a warning. 


The Interstate Commerce Act 


All through the discussion of this bill 
before Congress, at the public hearings 
and otherwise, there was only a small 
handful of people present. At these 
hearings one would expect, in view of 
legislation as important as this, there 
would be a room full of people. Instead 
there would be perhaps 12 or 15 people 
present. 


And this is my warning: In view of 
past experience we had better give heed 
to other bills proposed and put in our 15 
cents’ worth before they are enacted into 
law. And, even though we may have 
the idea they will be declared unconsti- 
tutional, I think we are better off when 
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we try to get such bills properly drawn 
before they are enacted into laws. 

The situation which was charged ex- 
isted in railroad circles prior to 1887 was 
very similar to conditions charged in in- 
dustry prior to June, 1936. It was said 
the railroads were giving secret rebates; 
that they were granting lower freight 
rates to larger shippers; that they were 
extending gratuities and facilities, con- 
sisting of free transportation and other- 
wise, with the result that there was a 
definite discrimination as between one 
class and another. Hence the govern- 
ment came to the aid of the people com- 
plaining. The result was the I.C.C. Act. 


Reason for the Patman Law 


A very similar situation prevailed in 
the food and grocery industry. As the 
Patman investigation revealed, there 
was quite promiscuous giving of special 
allowances in various forms. Special 
gratuities and facilities were granted to 
some and not to others. The result was 
that the people discriminated against 


were able to develop enough interest on 
the part of government officials to put 
through this piece of legislation. The 
same conditions prompted the sponsor- 
ing and enactment of those two laws. 

I understand that following the enact- 
ment of the I.C.C. Act, it was very 
promptly labeled unconstitutional, just 
as has been the case in respect to the 
Patman law. Interpretations of it 
varied and conflicted about to the same 
extent as in respect to the Patman law 
today. Yet 49 years later the I.C.C. Act 
is still on the books. It has been 
amended 32 times and there have been 
an average of 2,000 cases a year tried 
under it up to 19380. Since that time 
they have dwindled down to about 1,000 
or 1,200 cases a year. 

Complaints have already been filed 
under the Patman law. Undoubtedly 
there will be court decisions, and there 
may be amendments to the act. How- 
ever, I think if I were planning my busi- 
ness, I should do so upon the premise 
that the Patman law will be with us in 
its present or amended form rather than 
on a basis of wishful hoping that it will 
be scratched off the books. The mere 
fact that we think or hope a law is 
unconstitutional does not always make 
it so. 


Effects in Grocery Manufacturing 


In discussing the Patman law, I shall 
have to do so as a business man. I am 
not an attorney. My experience has 
been limited to the food and grocery 
manufacturing industry. I think I am 
qualified to speak on that because, at no 
time in the history of associations that 
I know of have association members 
worked so closely and as cooperatively 
with their headquarter organizations 
with respect to the Patman law. I do 
not think there is anything that comes 
up anywhere, whether in California, 
Texas, or wherever it may be, but what 
is reported to headquarters. We have, 
therefore, a pretty good idea of what is 
circulating. 

The Patman law, as it applies to us, 
concerns itself primarily with three 
things: 


1.—Quantity discounts. 
2.—Advertising allowance. 
3.—Payment of brokerages. 


I shall briefly discuss the law from 
the angles of the evils which existed 
with regard to each; what the Patman 
law, in our opinion, intended to do with 
regard to each, and what has been the 
experience of our group, up to now, with 
regard to each. 

Quantity Discounts: It was a practice 
in the industry that quantity discounts 
be allowed and very largely determined 
on the basis of what merchandising 
minds figured would bring in the most 
business. If they thought 2 per cent or 
3 per cent sold a much larger order, that 
percentage was a part of the terms. 


Discounts and Costs 


What I want to say is that the price 
or discount spreads were not determined 
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on a basis of actual cost savings in every 
instance. And the fact that they were 
not, brought complaints from some dis- 
tributors who were receiving a lower 
discount, perhaps for the same quantity 
that applied to their competitor. 

The Patman law, in our opinion, in- 
tends to say that price differences are 
right provided one can justify them in 
cost savings, that is in the cost of manu- 
facture. It is not going to be easy to 
determine whether one order costs less 
than another. In delivery cost, for ex- 
ample, it makes a difference whether or 
not one delivers off a truck. Quantities 
handled have a tremendous bearing on 
cost per stop. It costs less to ship in 
carload than against l. c. 1. Handling 
costs can be justified without a great 
deal of accountancy work, but when it 
comes to manufacture and sale, I have 
yet to find the manufacturer who has 
convinced himself that he can show 
actual savings to justify price differ- 
ences. 

In order for the manufacturer to be 
sure of compliance with the law, he will 
have to consider it from two angles. On 
one side is the manufacturer who sells 
direct to the retail grocer, and delivers 
in small quantities. On the other side is 
the manufacturer who sell only to 
wholesalers. These latter give discounts 
only on carloads. 


Brokerage Discontinued 


Where manufacturers sell to retailer 
direct, the problem is pretty much one 
of trying to get cost figures. Many 
manufacturers have put on extra ac- 
countants to determine just what their 
costs are. 

I know that some manufacturers have 
continued their quantity discounts, be- 
cause they were not sure that these are 
wrong. If they thought they were 
wrong, they would not know where to 
jump. When they get cost figures they 
can make a decision. In the meanwhile 
they have taken the business risk of 
continuing some of the old quantity 
schedules. Some of them have been ad- 
vised by the commission that complaints 
have been filed against them. 

The other evil, quite a serious one, 
concerned itself with the payment of 
brokerage. In the grocery industry it 
has come to the point that almost every 
grocer wholesaler would insist upon a 
deduction or allowance for a brokerage. 
When he was questioned as to its justifi- 
cation he would say: “Well, you gave it 
to the other fellow.” 


We would say: “He rendered a service 
for it.” 

He would come back with: “So did I. 
I mailed you the order. In the final 
analysis that is all anybody else can do.” 

Those who received the brokerage ap- 
plied it to costs, and thereby secured 
goods at a lower net price than did 
others who had not received it; hence the 
discrimination. The Patman law was 
intended to stop the flow of brokerage 
from the seller to buyer, either directly 
or through an intermediary. The gro- 
cery manufacturing business is now 
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allowing brokerage to buyers or to an 
intermediary of a buyer. 


Advertising Allowances 


The third problem is advertising al- 
lowances. It got so that the seller of 
merchandise could not interest the buyer 
with talk of turn-over and quality mer- 
chandise. The point had been reached 
where it was part of the buyer’s job to 
get the largest advertising allowance 
from the seller. The fellow who was the 
best chiseler on advertising allowances 
most often got the order. 

We think there should be regulation 
to deal with false payment of advertis- 
ing allowances. As we interpret the 
provision in the Patman law dealing 
with advertising and distribution serv- 
ices, it is one of the provisions most con- 
fusing in its practical application be- 
cause it says, among other things, that 
one can pay for advertising and distribu- 
tion services, provided he make that 
payment available on proportionately 
equal terms to all competing customers. 

We struggle with the word “available” 
and with the words, “proportionately 
equal terms.” We have discussed these 
on occasions with members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. They have gen- 
erously given us their views. It is my 
understanding that the word “available” 
means that if one makes an advertising 
or service payment to Jones, and Smith 
is a competing customer and asks spe- 
cifically about an advertising allowance, 
one must give him the consideration of 
finding out and discussing with him 
what he has, and dealing with him on 
that basis. 

I asked recently whether or not the 
word was intended to mean that one 
must shout from the housetop that he 
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Packer visitors look up when they meet 
Paul Kaiser, head of the Geo. Kaiser Pack- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Kan., whose 6 ft. 
41 in. topped everybody at the convention. 


has such an advertising offer to make, 
The answer was “No.” But, and I think 
the line is quite finely drawn, I am in. 
formed that if one has an advertising 
arrangement with Jones, and he solicits 
Smith, and Smith asks “What is your 
price?” the price can be quoted. But if 
Smith says, “What is your best proposi- 
tion?” or “What is your best price?” 
the seller is then obligated to say he is 
willing to pay for advertising service. 


Industry Conditions Improved 


Our manufacturers have taken ad- 
vantage of the law to very largely get 
out from under a lot of bad arrange- 
ments which had grown up. So long as 
there was no law, it was quite difficult to 
cancel unprofitable arrangements, for 
there was always the threat that a com- 
petitor would step in. 

When the Patman law came along, we 
recommended that, until it could be de- 
termined what the law means, any and 
all arrangements in effect be suspended, 
That was pretty well followed. Today 
very many of the large manufacturers, 
who showed up in big dollars and cents 
on the “Sphinx Sheets” are doing little 
or nothing. When they are queried as 
to their intended plans they say: “How 
can we do anything if we do not know 
what the law means?” ; 

Other manufacturers are gradually 
working out advertising arrangements, 
doing this upon very strict and severe 
lines. The foundation of each contract 
or proposition concerns itself with three 
points. One is that there must be a spe- 
cific statement as to services to be ren- 
dered by dealer. The second is that the 
services must be rendered and evidence 
of it submitted, and the third that pay- 
ment for such services be a reasonable 
one. 

It is quite interesting to note that, 
with one or two exceptions, distributors 
are falling into step in respect to doing 
business on these very specific terms. 
Prior to June 19 the distributor dictated 
terms. Today for the first time the 
manufacturers are in the spot where 
they ought to be, insofar as setting up 
and carrying out a merchandising policy 
is concerned. 

When one owns merchandise he cer- 
tainly ought to have the privilege of 
setting up terms by which he wants to 
sell it. His ability to do this has ad- 
vanced further since passage of the Pat- 
man law than under any similar at- 
tempts under the NRA or under any 
voluntary agreements. 


Results of Law Beneficial 


Results of the Patman law to date, 
particularly in its effect upon package, 
branded merchandise for which price 
fluctuations are very slight, have been 
constructive. Probably better than 80 
per cent of our members would subscribe 
to this. If they were called upon to bal- 
lot whether or not to invalidate or keep 
the Patman law, a substantial majority 
would vote for its retention. 

Outside the package, branded field, 
there are many practical problems un- 
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der this law which manufacturers have 
not yet solved and concerning which 
they would like to see clarifying amend- 
ment. This is especially true in respect 
to price differences. 


Violations Hazardous 


Two weeks ago I asked Congressman 
Patman for his reactions as to the prac- 
tical effects of the law to date. I also 
asked him what various provisions 
meant. He very effectively waived my 
questions aside by saying that that is 
what we have enforcement departments 
for. They can tell what the law means. 

But he does stress that he just cannot 
see how any company can take chances 
of violating any part of this law. He 
pointed out the cease and desist order— 
that isn’t so bad; going to jail—that 
isn’t so bad; paying a fine up to $5,000 
—I guess we could stand that. But, he 
says, one might have all three of these 
penalties imposed. And then, in 1942 or 
1945, in some states, some customer can 
sue for something that happened in 
1936. If he wins his suit and collects his 
triple damages then what is to prevent 
some firm’s other thousand customers 
around the country from doing the same 
thing? The severity of this law can put 
any company out of business over night 
so Mr. Patman cannot see how anybody 
has the stupid courage to violate it. 

Mr. Patman also said that the trend 
in Washington is definitely toward this 
regulation. Regardless of who is elected 
president, if this law shows by ex- 
perience that it has certain weaknesses 
in contrast with what the bill intended, 
steps will be taken very quickly to 
amend the law in order to accomplish 
its ends. 

Mr. Patman has a new bill which is to 
be introduced at the next session. This 
is intended to take the manufacturer out 
of retailing and the retailer out of man- 
ufacturing. Just how far that bill will 
go I do not know. Comments are that 
it will not pass. I had the poor judg- 
ment to bet a red apple last year that 
the Patman bill would not be enacted. I 
lost that bet, so I am not going to bet 
any more apples on anything Mr. Pat- 
man produces. 


Complaints Numerous 


The Commission advises they are re- 
ceiving a vast number of complaints. 
They try to sift these and to clear up 
those which are largely prejudicial with- 
out letting them become a formal com- 
plaint. I understand they are able to ad- 
just quite a few. 


When a complaint shows up in which 
there is evidence of discrimination it is 
passed into the second stage, that is to 
the division headed by Mr. Horton. 


Right now the Commission is con- 
cerned quite a bit with the matter of 
hidden demonstrators. They have found 
these in a lot of industries and in de- 
partment stores. The Commission takes 
the position that when a housewife goes 
into a store to buy X brand and a clerk 
persuades her to take B brand, she as- 
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Dr. W. Lee Lewis is armed with scientific 
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sumes the clerk is one of the store em- 
ployes. As a matter of fact she may be 
paid by a specific manufacturer. 

You may have seen in the papers 
news of plans to have a bill patterned 
after the Patman law introduced in all 
state legislature next year. At the head- 
quarters of the Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion, 13 states up to a week ago had 
made application for such a sample bill. 
We have taken the position that we 
think it would be a mistake to enact laws 
patterned after the Patman law forty- 
eight times, and that we should post- 
pone, or discourage any such effort until 
we know from practical experiences 
what changes are to be made in the Pat- 
man law. 


State Laws a Possibility 


Can you imagine the confusion if each 
of the 48 states had a law which, in some 
respects, was different from the others? 
There would be set up a nice field for 
the lawyers. Every salesman would 
have to have a lawyer along with him. 
If we think they can not put these bills 
through in each state, we have another 
think coming. Those things do happen. 
I think it is up to us to be alert and to 
take an active part in opposing such 
legislation. 

Complaints from distributors invari- 
ably concern themselves with the fact 
that they can not make any profit on 
their goods. While the Patman law 
deals in a minor way with the fact that 
one shall not sell at unreasonably low 
prices, nowhere in these proposed bills 
is there any effective legal effort to stop 
the low-cost selling. 

It seems to me that distributors who 
are interested in prevention of below- 
cost selling are interested so much in 
telling what one shall or shall not do 
that they forget all about their own 
below-cost selling. 


We have just gone through a perioa 
of depression during which the con- 
sumer’s dollar was stretched as far as 1t 
could he stretched. Regard for quality 
was cast aside, in many instances. Now 
we are coming to a point where there is 
a greater amount of money available for 
purchasing. The trend is very definitely 
toward quality merchandise. This situa- 
tion, with the effects of the Patman law, 
will take chiseling and false allowances 
out of the picture we hope. It seems to 
me that good merchandising and good 
advertising have a better chance of 
showing themselves from now on than 
they have had in many years. 


Watch for Two Bills 


In closing I want to leave this warn- 
ing: At the last session of Congress 
there were two bills lost in conference. 
Undoubtedly they will come up again 
next session. One deals with the 
Wheeler anti-basing point. This is de- 
signed to set up requirement of f.o.b. 
shipping point pricing. 

The other was the Scott bill which 
proposed to set up a central bank with 
a capital of $75,000,000 for development 
of consumer cooperatives. If these 
bills come up, or if any other similar 
bills come up, you had better analyze 
them and see what the effect on your 
business will be. If you do not like them, 
say something about it. 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: The 
next speaker will talk on the subject, 
“Legislative Panaceas and Some Spe- 
cifics.” He is Mr. H. T. Austern, coun- 
sel for the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 


Panaceas and Specifics 


Mr. AUSTERN: There are some 
common denominators entering into the 
problems affecting the canning and meat 
packing industries. It is about some of 
these common denominators that I wish 
to speak this afternoon. 

In so doing, you will perhaps have the 
paradox of a lawyer inveighing against 
too many laws. For, in my judgment, 
one of the most undesirable trends man- 
ifested in this country in the 18 years 
since the World War, and bearing rather 
directly upon the food processing indus- 
try, has been the growth of the idea that 
all commercial ills can be cured by regu- 
latory legislation. It is perhaps strik- 
ing, to use a timely illustration, that 
among the first reactions to a demon- 
stration of a mechanical cotton picker 
has been the announcement by one of 
our more militant Southern governors 
that he will propose state anti-cotton 
picker laws. 

Similarly, the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, the discovery of new 
uses for imported or waste commodities, 
the evolution of new methods of distri- 
bution—each in turn has evoked a legis- 
lative panacea designed to maintain the 
commercial status quo by law. 

Very often for political, and occasion- 
ally for constitutional, reasons such 
statutes are drafted in terms far more 











general than the particular type of con- 
trol desired, and hence have a wider ap- 
plication to business as a whole than 
their sponsors ever imagined. Perhaps 
the classic example of this type of com- 
mercial doctoring by statute is the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 


Legislation Defined 


It is desirable at the outset that we 
understand the kind of legislation to 
which I refer. Ordinary policing stat- 
utes, such as those directed against 
crimes of violence, against the perpe- 
tration of frauds—like the Blue Sky 
laws or the Federal and State statutes 
seeking to prevent stock jobbery—are 
certainly proper. All regulation is not 
bad merely because it regulates or be- 
cause it adversely affects particular in- 
dividuals or groups. 

Nor do I intend to question expendi- 
tures for relief or the passage of so- 
cially desirable statutes, such as unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, insurance of bank deposits, or 
other forms of ameliatory legislation 
common throughout the world. I am 
considering today only the type of un- 
necessary regulation which I have 
termed a legislative panacea. 

By a legislative panacea I mean a 
statute, state or federal, which is not a 
policing or regulatory measure in the 
true sense but which is enacted for the 
purpose of curing what is thought to be 
a competitive business difficulty. Usu- 
ally, such measures are sponsored by 
particular groups who in the competi- 
tive struggle have suffered disadvan- 
tage. Hence, the cry goes up for gov- 
ernment intervention, for government 
regulation, for business adjustment by 
legislation. i 

Curiously enough, this type of govern- 
mental tinkering with business is not at 
all new. Throughout the Middle Ages 
when government by decree flourished in 
form as well as in substance, literally 
thousands of rules affecting the conduct 
of business were promulgated at the in- 
stance of the then powerful trade guilds. 
In England, we have seen a series of 
enactments aimed at curing competitive 
ills beginning as far back as the famous 
Statute of Laborers in the Fourteenth 
Century following the Black Plague, the 
Monopoly Acts beginning in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the Corn Laws of the last 
century, and a host of others. 


Laws and More Laws 


In a recent brilliant article in the 
Atlantic Monthly Walter Lippmann tells 
us that under the famous system of rég- 
lements whereby Colbert, the minister 
of Louis XIV, sought to codify indus- 
trial law in 17th century France, regu- 
lations for the textile industry alone oc- 
cupied four quarto volumes of 200 pages 
each and three supplementary volumes. 
Each district in France had detailed 
rules as to warp, woof, color of thread, 
width of cloth, and the like. Mr. Lipp- 
mann concludes that: 


“What Colbert did under Louis XIV 
was precisely what General Johnson and 
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Secretary Wallace did under President 
Roosevelt. Colbert regulated industry 
and agriculture by fortifying and sub- 
sidizing the established producers, and 
he tried to be thorough. . . . The manu- 
facturers of Saint-Maixent ‘had to ne- 
gotiate for four years before they could 
secure permission to use black warp.’ 
They never were allowed to weave in 
black weft. 

“Naturally the system did not work 
very well. The more the réglements 
were violated, the more they were multi- 
plied. Lawsuits were endless, smuggling 
and bootlegging omnipresent, and eyery 
so often the government set out to prove 
that it not only issued regulations but 
meant them. ... On one occasion in 





PANACEAS AND CURES 


H. T. Austern, counsel, National Canners’ 
Association, gives some good advice. 


Valence, 77 were sentenced to be hanged, 
58 were to be broken on the wheel, 631 
were sent to the galleys, one was set 
free, and none were pardoned.” Com- 
pared with its historical analogue, the 
Blue Eagle was, after all, a relatively 
tame bird. 

Nevertheless, since the turn of the 
century this desire for unnecessary gov- 
ernment regulation has had an extraor- 
dinary growth in this country not only 
in the field of private morals but also in 
the field of business. Perhaps in the 
field of private morals the fancy for 
government control reached its peak in 
the days of the famous Blue Laws in the 
eastern seaboard states, and suffered a 
final death blow in the debacle we now 
call the Prohibition Era. 

But in the field of business the idea 
is flourishing. We saw a lusty but early 
withering example in the NRA. We had 
a companion attempt, not yet completely 
curtailed, in the AAA. We have the 
Robinson-Patman Act, although just 
what this statute means and whom it 
will help is a matter I leave to you. 


Government Nursing 


Pending in Congress at the close of 
the last session were many more such 


measures than you would ever imagine, 
The Wheeler Anti-Basing Point Bill was 
perhaps the most significant example of 
a legislative panacea which would prob- 
ably change selling practices almost as 
widely as the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Proposals for compulsory Federal incor- 
poration are certainly not moribund, 
And, like the catalogue of the Greek 
ships in the Iliad, one could list almost 
100 examples of proposed legislative 
surgery or legislative crutches for dis- 
affected business groups. 

Why has this movement for govern- 
ment nursing of the business patient 
flourished? There are many reasons 
which might be elaborated but which in 
the interest of time can be but sug- 
gested. The first, and most obvious, is 
that in the last 50 years business has 
become very complex. Apart from such 
devices as intercorporate holding com- 
panies, the development of so-called na- 
tional distribution, the speeding up of 
transportation and communication, it is 
almost a commonplace that the business 
man of today must know a great deal 
more than he had to know fifty years 
ago. 

Indeed, most of the large universities 
now have graduate schools of business 
administration. Whether one recognizes 
this new complexity by attributing it to 
the requirements of a higher standard 
of living, or whether one calls it tech- 
nological improvement, or any other 
name, the fact of its existence must be 
recognized. Those of limited ability to- 
day have a more difficult time in busi- 
ness. 


Reason for Panaceas 


The second and almost equally ob- 
vious cause is that in periods of depres- 
sion and industrial stress, business men, 
and the public at large, become impa- 
tient. The desire for action overwhelms 
the necessity for thought. While in pri- 
vate affairs one is naturally hesitant 
about authorizing drastic surgical inter- 
vention or any speculative treatment, in 
the field of politics the popular desire 
makes a compelling necessity that gov- 
ernmental authority “do something.” 
This tendency is not limited to the 
United States alone, but is truly world- 
wide. 

In Europe we have many examples of 
the growth of the authoritative state, 
sometimes called the “corporate state.” 
Wholly apart from currency tinkering, 
international barter, external quota sys- 
tems, and the like, internally in these 
countries is found the most complete 
example of government regulation of 
each and every detail of business. 
Whether this is good or bad in Europe 
is beyond the field of my discussion, but 
again we should recognize the almost 
world-wide scope of the feeling that the 
only way to salvation lies in more and 
fuller government control. 

Turning again to this country, it 
might not be amiss to suggest that the 
growth of the desire for governmental 
pampering of disaffected business, may 
be attributed in part to a softening of 
backbone and a lessening of individual 
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initiative. Perhaps a story told me by a 
food broker is indicative. Twenty-five 
years ago in the marketing of a particu- 
lar canned product, primarily packed 
and distributed from a large Pacific 
Coast city, the market for that product 
in East Coast cities had been developed 
largely through the efforts of some so- 
called primary market brokers. 


How Brokers Solved a Problem 


One or two canners, after their broker 
had developed, let us say, the Philadel- 
phia market, would make a trip to Phil- 
adelphia and arrange with the buyer to 
sell him directly at a lower price with- 
out the intervention of the primary mar- 
ket broker. Whether such action was 
reprehensible or not is beside the point. 
It obviously put the broker in a disad- 
vantageous position. 

But in those days it was not the 
fashion to shout for legislation, or to 
suggest the registration of brokers, or 
to charge discrimination. Instead, it was 
the fashion to do some thinking about 
one’s own problems. In this particular 
case the brokers realized that the way 
to stop the practice described was to re- 
tain control of the market they had de- 
veloped. This, they concluded, could be 
readily achieved through the control of 
the brand label. 

Consequently, instead of appealing to 
the state legislature or the Federal Con- 
gress, they changed their practice so 
that in developing new markets for this 
particular product they developed them 
under labels which they, the brokers, 
controlled. Today, I greatly fear, in like 
circumstances, there would be very 
little thought but a great deal of heat 
and agitation for more legislation. 


Government Defined 


It seems to me that this tendency 
toward securing legislative panaceas for 
the purpose of remedying commercial 
ills and competitive difficulties of this 
sort, is undesirable if not highly danger- 
ous. It necessarily leads, in my judg- 
ment, to a great many bad results. In 
the first place, it might be suggested 
that basically the entire attitude is 
founded upon a possibly false premise 
as to the nature of Government. We 
tend to think in words, and not the least 
magic of such words is “Government.” 

What is “Government” to which these 
groups want to refer all of their own 
problems? It is but a collection of in- 
dividual men, not wholly unlike those 
outside the Government. These men are 
not omniscient nor necessarily efficient. 
They are not, in some cases, completely 
informed as to what is going on in the 
business world or what the real prob- 
lems happen to be. 

Unlike Great Britain, we do not have 
a traditional, politically free, trained 
group of Government executives. The 
only possible distinction between execu- 
tive personnel in Government and out- 
side is that it might be said the former 
are not primarily concerned with the 
matter of profits. 


But since presumably business is con- 
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ducted for the purpose of achieving a 
reasonable return on investment, it is 
somewhat difficult to see how this dif- 
ference, where present, serves to make 
any particular group of men, who hap- 
pen to be Government employees, better 
equipped to solve business problems 
than a group of men actively engaged in 
business. Government officials have, of 
course, authority and it is in connection 
with the exercise of such authority that 
other difficulties arise. 


Panaceas Undesirable 


For the second reason which I believe 
makes such legislative panaceas highly 
undesirable, is that, as usually drafted, 
they are either general to the point of 
vagueness or else detailed to the point 
of absurdity. Where a particular piece 
of legislation is as general as was the 
late NRA—where, except for certain 
labor provisions, the statute might well 
have been merely a direction to the 
President to do something about the de- 
pression — there necessarily must be 
omnibus delegation to minor Govern- 
mental officials. 

The exercise of such delegated au- 
thority invariably leads to what one 
might call “personal Government.” Even 
when adequately armed with informa- 
tion and when acting in the best of faith, 
a Government official sitting at a desk 
in Washington can not intelligently de- 
cide hundreds of detailed problems in 
consistent fashion. 

We saw under the NRA that more 
often than not the question of exemp- 
tions, exceptions, the ability to work 
longer hours, the permission to purchase 
additional equipment, etc.—all of these 
questions were decided, not according to 
any particular standard, but solely be- 
cause a particular individual had the 
authority to make a personal decision. 


This needs no elaborate argument for 








CONSUMER CONSIDERATION 


President A. W. Paulin of Richter’s con- 

sults with Mrs. Alice Garrett, his home 

economics expert, on ideas to please the 
consumer. (Photo TeePak News.) 


condemnation. And, unfortunately, dele- 
gated authority and personal Govern- 
ment frequently have two concomitants. 
Very often a personal decision can still 
be made even though the unexpressed 
reasons in back of it would not stand 
analysis. And such personal decisions 
are frequently made, not on the basis 
of information, but solely out of the 
compelling necessity to try something— 
anything!—and thus satisfy a particular 
delegation which has come to Washing. 
ton. 


Business Maladjustments 


Where a legislative panacea is not so 
general as to require virtually unlimited 
delegation, it is frequently so detailed 
as almost to stifle business operations. 
And, as we can see from the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the fact that a particular 
statute is detailed in statement has no 
relation whatever to its clarity. The re- 
sult is that further business maladjust- 
ment results. 

One of England’s most brilliant legal 
historians, Maitland, has called the law 
a seamless web. Even more so would 
business appear to be a seamless web. 
Apply pressure at any one point and 
necessarily there is increased tension 
and possibly a bulge at some other point. 
Frequently, a statute which seeks to 
make detailed regulations in respect to 
particular business problems necessarily 
causes maladjustment in some other 
part of industry. 


One of the most interesting examples 
of this sort of maladjustment was 
offered by the processing tax. A tax was 
imposed on cotton. Immediately the 
charge was made that this put cotton at 
a competitive disadvantage with paper 
and jute. Accordingly, a compensating 
tax was placed on paper and jute. Im- 
mediately this led to the charge that 
paper and jute were placed in a com- 
petitively disadvantageous position with 
other fibres. 


One Law Breeds Another 


In your own industry, a processing 
tax on hogs led to a charge that hog 
products were placed in a competitively 
disadvantageous position with beef, 
lamb, and fish. In the hearings on this 
inquiry, the ambit of possible competi- 
tive maladjustment extended to poultry, 
eggs, meat substitutes, etc. If you touch 
the food trade, in particular, at one 
point, you are quite likely to cause a re- 
sult at some point far remote and pos- 
sibly unknown. 


Consequently, any legislative panacea 
of the type I have described, which seeks 
to make detailed regulation for a par- 
ticular industry or even a part of an in- 
dustry, invariably causes maladjust- 
ments in some other industry through 
shifts in consumption, substitution, and 
the like. 


My fourth difficulty with this type of 
legislation is that one enactment breeds 
another. Possible analogies to biology 
suggest either guppies or the famous 
guinea pigs in Ellis Parker Butler’s 
story “Pigs Is Pigs.” The protective 
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tariff originally established for so-called 
“infant industries” certainly outlasts the 
minority of such industries, and leads to 
demands for tariffs by all industries and 
by agriculture. 


The processing tax, enacted as part 
of an agricultural program, leads to 
processing taxes in many other indus- 
tries. It is perhaps interesting to ob- 
serve that even at the present time we 
still have in the existing revenue laws 
processing taxes, or under their new 
name, manufacturers excise taxes, on 
rubber tires, whale oil, fish oils, sesame, 
hempseed, perilla and other vegetable 
seeds, cocoanut oil, palm oil and their 
products, and numerous other commodi- 
ties. 


Promise but Don't Perform 


Once you have an enactment proposed 
as a cure-all for a particular business 
difficulty, invariably other groups want 
their ills treated in the same fashion. 
At the present time, with the Robinson- 
Patman Act widely misunderstood, we 
find not only a movement for its clari- 
fication, but a strong demand for similar 
state legislation in the form of little 
Patman bills. 

My last objection to legislative pan- 
aceas is that they invariably promise 
more than they perform. Usually, the 
index of enthusiasm reaches its peak at 
the date of enactment. Unfortunately, 
once particular rules are crystallized in 
legislation it is difficult to have them 
changed or repealed. As a lawyer my 
main objection to these legislative cure- 
alls is that they tend, I fear, toward 
weakening the force of law and order 
as a whole. 


Since the days of the Boston tea party 
the American people have had a peculiar 
tendency toward multiplying laws and 
winking at violations. Prohibition did 
more to bring law as such, and the 
courts, into disrepute than any other 
enactment. Some of the New Deal legis- 
lation warrants the same charge. Where 
you have a statute misconceived, hope- 
lessly vague, or specific to the point of 
shackling ordinary operations, you in- 
evitably invite violations. 

Disrespect arises not only on the part 
of the die-hards, but quite frequently 
from those who in the early stages spon- 
sored the legislation but who now feel 
that its promises were wholly elusive. 
No law can be enforced if legal action is 
necessary against every individual. Con- 
sequently, where these legislative pana- 
ceas do not perform what they promise, 
violations result, and disrespect for law 
as a whole inevitably follows. 


Industrial Leadership Needed 


It is one thing to catalogue a list of 
reasons why a particular tendency is 
undesirable and probably inimical to 
our best interests. But it is not enough 
to do so. One must if he is intellectually 
honest, suggest an alternative and pos- 
sibly better method for remedying com- 
petitive abuses. It seems to me that 
there are at least three specific methods 
for checking this undesirable tendency 
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SIX MAKE A CARLOAD 


But when six Portland, Me., heavyweights have to squeeze into a pullman drawing 

room to get to the convention, the I.C.C. is liable to take notice of the traffic violation. 

SEATED (left to right): Geo. R. Lewis, Pine State Beef Co.; Louis Teeter (200), 

Armour branch manager; Herbert Smaha, retailer. STANDING (left to right): 

Bernard Stearns (270), Cummings Bros.; Jos. F. Jordan (304), Jordan’s “Ready to — 

Eat Meats”; Geo. C. Kern (233), John Kern & Son. Lightweights Lewis and Smaha 
got squeezed! 


toward unnecessary regulation of busi- 
ness. 

The first is the need for industrial 
leadership in correcting abuses in busi- 
ness. This is often difficult because of 
competition. The famous 10 per cent of 
malefactors can, of course, injure every 
one else in the field. But the existence 
of competition as a curb of leadership 
in the correction of obvious abuses, does 
not necessarily mean that government 
intervention is the only way out. If 
real leadership,—enlightened, progres- 
sive, and not reactionary—is offered, it 
would seem that a sufficient number of 
business men in a particular industry 
will follow. 


Where any method of competition 
tends to place any group in the indus- 
try, or among those to whom it sells, 
in an unreasonably disadvantageous 
position, leadership in extending a help- 
ing hand will do much to obviate ap- 
peals for legislative intervention. In 
correcting competitive abuses there are 
many ways, and preferable ones, 
whereby recalcitrants can be reformed. 
Leadership in public and forthright con- 
demnation of practices which violate 
business ethics, will do much to curtail 
such abuses on the part of those who 
deem it worthwhile to command the 
respect and good-will of their fellow 
manufacturers. 


Cooperation Among Businessmen 


But industrial leadership by itself is 
not enough. No man, or group of men, 
can devote enough time to what one 
might call extra-curricular activities. 
The second important requirement is 
cooperation among business men either 
through trade associations or in other 
ways. It would not be in order for me 
at this point to offer a pep talk concern- 


ing cooperation, accompanied by the 
usual legal warnings about the anti- 
trust laws. 


The presence here today of this group 
of men, the code of ethics approved and 
in force in this industry, and the com- 
mon knowledge of your splendid record 
in cooperating with each other in your 
own and the public interest—completely 
attest your realization of this second 
requirement. 

But the last, and in my judgment, 
most important specific is education by 
business as to what business is and what 
it does. This is probably of greater im- 
portance in the food processing indus- 
tries than in any other. For you are the 
mythical and historically challenged 
middleman. 

I referred earlier to our tendency to 
think in words. No single term—not 
even “Wall st.” or “King George”’—can 
arouse the vague concepts and passion 
that the term “middleman” does. Of 
course, we here know what the middle- 
man does—how he processes and carries 
food from season to season, and from 
place to place, and delivers it in whole- 
some and edible form. But the type of 
intellect to which your education must 
be directed is not the type which can 
readily understand the processing and 
distribution function. It is measured 
rather by the small city lad who was 
honestly puzzled, on seeing a pint size 
milk bottle, as to how the cows could 
sit on such small bottles. 


Propaganda Required 


The average man purchasing a 10c 
sandwich at a drug store, understands 
that the bread and cheese which he gets 
cost but a penny or two. But he sees 
the counter-man, he realizes that store 
rent must be paid, and he either sees 
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or appreciates’ the waste incident to 
keeping a fresh supply of food. But the 
same individual has difficulty in under- 
standing why, if a fisherman is paid 3c 
lb. at the fish wharf in New England, he 
must pay 12c or 15c Ib. in Omaha. 

He cannot visualize the handling, 
icing, transportation, re-handling, pos- 
sible spoilage and waste involved in 
processing and transporting food. Pos- 
sibly similar ignorance exists in respect 
to the processing and selling of livestock 
products. 

This gentlemen, is the sphere of edu- 
cation to which your efforts must be 
directed. Undoubtedly such efforts will 
be called propaganda—but that is just 
another word. In such _ educational 
activity, however, it is not amiss to sug- 
gest that the business man must himself 
be. clear-headed. 

At the present time, there is much 
talk and considerable agitation concern- 
ing consumer, codperatives and other 
types of codperative organizations. 
There are governmental committees, 
Washington letters, chamber of com- 
merce reports, trade discussions, articles 
in trade papers—it is a topic that is red- 
hot, but there is a great deal of heat and 
not a great deal of light. 


Now coéperative associations or con- 
sumer organizations are banners under 
which march a great many diverse 
groups. The problem from the point 
of view of business is not the form of 
the organization. In some respects a 
publicly owned corporation may be 
deemed a codperative association of its 
stockholders. The real basic issue is 
whether the codperative is to compete 
with private business on the basis of 
capital actually invested or whether it 
is to be directly or indirectly subsidized. 


Where Education Might Start 


We must know whether you are to 
compete with organizations which have 
interest charges and taxes to pay, sim- 
ilar to your own, or whether the so- 
called codperative or consumer group is 
to be given special dispensations. It 
seems to me to make little difference 
whether a particular business in which 
capital is invested, and on which capital 
a fair return is to be earned, is owned 
by an individual, a partnership, an asso- 
ciation or a corporation. 


On the other hand, if that business 
is subsidized, to provide a so-called 
“yardstick,” or for any other purpose, 
so that in competing with private busi- 
ness it can disregard fixed charges, and 
forget taxes, it seems to me that objec- 
tion exists irrespective of whether the 
subsidized unit is organized as a co- 
éperative or a corporation. 


In these circumstances, it seems to me 
that nothing would be achieved by 
shouting from the house tops about 
consumer codperatives. To do so would 
be merely to bandy words, not to edu- 
cate. The important point on which 
education is necessary is the basic issue 
whether private industry, in which men 
and women have invested their capital, 
is to compete on a fair footing with 
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other invested capital or whether it 
must compete with subsidized business 
organizations. Whether or not you 
agree with my analysis, this is offered 
merely as an illustration that before 
you begin to educate it is necessary for 
you as business men to think a problem 
through. 

This third method of meeting, and I 
trust, eradicating the undesirable ten- 
dency toward complicated and harassing 
regulation is the best. Every American 
believes in education, and a large share 
of our national income is devoted to the 
support of our schools. We do this on 
the assumption that by and large people 
can understand the facts of a situation 
if it is simply and intelligently pre- 
sented to them. I am confident that in 
respect to the food processing industry 
this can be done. I am confident also 
that if it is done, we shall see a diminu- 
tion of, and perhaps an end to, the 
ability to rouse large groups of people 
against the mythical, vicious middle- 
man. If accompanied by courageous 
leadership and codperation within the 
limits of the anti-trust laws, I think it 
will do a great deal toward curbing the 
desire for legislative nursing of busi- 
ness. 


Finally I am hopeful that it will 
bring business peace. About 30 years 
ago a lawyer, now a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, ap- 
peared in opposition to an extension of 
the tariff laws. The statement he. made 
then is one which finds many an echo 
today: 


“This asking for help from the gov- 
ernment for everything should be dep- 
recated. It destroys the old and worthy, 
sturdy principle of American life which 
existed in the beginning when men suc- 
ceeded by their own efforts. That is 
what has led to the evils of the pro- 
tective tariff and other laws to that 
end, by which men seek to protect them- 
selves from competition. Never before 
did I realize the rightfulness of the 
movement we stand for and to which ali 
must flock if they will save themselves 
and save American civilization. What 
we need is peace, business peace. Let 
us have it and the people will work out 
their own salvation.” 


The meeting adjourned at 4:40 p.m. 





KAMMERT LEARNS TO SHOOT 


Third Session 


Tuesday, October 13, 1936. 


EETING convened at 10:20 a.m. 
Jay C. Hormel, vice chairman of 
the board of directors presiding. 


CHAIRMAN HORMEL: The first 
speaker is J. R. Wiley, Associate in 
Animal Husbandry, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind—Mr. Wiley’s paper is 
entitled “Practical Methods of Improv- 
ing Hog Production.” 


Improving Hog Production 


MR. WILEY: First: The approach to 
the solution of practical problems in im- 
proving hog production must be from 
the viewpoint of needs of the packer in 
his pork and pork product trade. This 
is the only basis on which sound lasting 
improvement can be built. 

Second: Knowing the needs of the 
fresh pork and pork product trade, the 
individual producer or a group of pro- 
ducers must consider thoroughly his or 
the territory’s production problems and 
strive to produce market hogs that will 
fit into trade’s needs and which are the 
most profitable. 

Third: The job of producing high 
quality market hogs that will meet the 
needs of the packer in his various trade 
requirements necessarily requires that 
the packer take into account the farm- 
er’s production problems as well as the 
farmer taking into account the packer’s 
trade needs. 


I shall proceed with a brief discussion 
of the packer’s trade needs, which are 
not out of line here, even though many 
of you know these needs much more 
intimately than I do. You all receive 
consumer complaints like the one a 
packer received not long ago. It read: 
“T want loins without fat in the lean.” 
This is an utterly absurd complaint, for 
such lean is impossible except in lean 
toughened by a lot of hard work. No 
one would want meat of this kind, which 
would be tough and tasteless. 


Packers Hog Needs 


Briefly: the packer’s market hog needs 
are four essentials: 

First: Well finished hogs that dress 
out high. 

Second: Hogs which produce carcasses 
that chill out firm. 

Third: Carcasses that cut first quality 
products. 

Fourth: Cuts of proper weight to 
meet general trade needs. 


There are a lot of other detail things 
that come in, of course, but those are the 
four main ones. 

Market hog requirements are more or 
less uniform as to dressing, firm car- 
casses, and quality cuts, but there is a 
wide variety in weight of market hogs 
required to produce weight of cuts cus- 
tomers want. 


Market hog weights range from pigs 
that go on the platter with an apple in 
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their mouths, to heavy butchers weigh- 
ing 350 lbs. and more; from the needs 
of the bachelor girl and bridge-playing 
mamma in the kitchenette, to the he- 
man appétite of lumber and mining 
camps. That is a mighty wide spread. 

Finish and quality of market hogs 
may also vary. There is a market at a 
price for any hog, light or heavy, chuffy 
or rangy, thin or finished, sick or 
healthy, with quality or lacking in qual- 
ity, but demand for off-grade products 
forms a small part of the trade. 


The Farmer's Job 


The ideal market hog: The farmer’s 
job is to produce ideal market hogs that 
meet all various requirements of con- 
sumer demand. Barrow shows have at- 
tempted to set up an ideal for such hogs. 
Purdue University barrows have been 
successful in winning first and grand 
champion at the International Livestock 
Exposition, but Purdue is ready to 
change the type and finish of its show 
barrows if the packer points the way. 

Is there such a thing as an ideal 
butcher hog from the packer’s view 
point? This matter has been considered 
seriously by prominent men of the Insti- 
tute, but no formal action has been 
taken. An individual packer wanting a 
180-lb. to 210-lb. hog, could of course, 
easily formulate requirements for his 
ideal. But that is a very different matter 
from an ideal butcher hog for all pack- 
ers in the country. 

Is there an ideal hog from the stand- 
point of all hog producers, with all 
varied conditions under which hogs are 
produced? There is the two-litter-a- 
year farmer and the one-litter-a-year 
man; intensive producer vs. extensive; 
needs of the cattle feeder and those of 
the dairyman; full feeding from birth to 
market at 6 months vs. growing shoats, 
fattening them out later and selling at 
9 to 10 months, or even older. Can top 
butcher hogs weighing 160 to 180 lbs. 
be produced from the same breeding 
stock as top butcher hogs weighing 325 
to 350 Ibs.? 


Eastern Bulk Requirements 


Ideal? Perhaps not for all packers 
and all producers—probably not. If not 
for all, an ideal for the bulk require- 


ments of eastern packers and eastern 
farmers may be féasible. A couple of 
examples of bulk eastern requirements 
are as follows: 


First: I use Kingan and Co. of Indian- 
apolis to represent the eastern Corn 
Belt packer. According to the com- 
pany’s statement, made after careful 
consideration, 95 per cent of this com- 
pany’s butcher hog needs are for those 
weighing 150 to 250 lbs. Not over 5 per 
cent of their needs is for hogs over 250 
Ibs. Ninety per cent of this 95 per cent 
is for hogs weighing 180 to 240 lbs. 

Second: An Indianapolis order buyer 
—one of the largest order firms on the 
market—purchased over a half million 
hogs at the Indianapolis market in a 
recent year. These averaged 194 lbs. 
Over 340,000 of these hogs were shipped 
east. They averaged 184 lbs. The re- 
mainder averaged 216 lbs. and were too 
heavy for eastern trade. They were sold 
locally at Indianapolis order to eastern 
Corn Belt packers rather than to the 
seaboard packers. 

These examples are no doubt typical 
of the eastern Corn Belt and eastern 
seaboard packer needs for butcher hogs, 
for the Indianapolis market caters to 
both needs. Hence there is a very nar- 
row outlet in Indiana for heavy butcher 
hogs. Relatively few are produced com- 
pared with 15 to 20 years ago. There 
were a great many heavy butcher hogs 
produced in Indiana by feeders who 
sold them in the late summer at weights 
of 275 to 325 lbs., but that business has 
very largely passed. There are very few 
Indiana farmers who are practicing it at 
the present. 


Production in Indiana 


Indiana is in a logical geographic 
position to cater to this eastern demand 
for well finished butcher hogs weighing 
160 to 240 lbs. The state is close to the 
eastern territory and has excellent ship- 
ping facilities. It has a climate adapted 
to year-around hog production, and a 
plentiful supply of hog feeds. 

Cost of production in Indiana is some- 
what higher than in the West and North- 
west. Feed costs are somewhat higher; 
and equipment costs higher due to early 
spring farrow. Hence Indiana farmers 
are forced to seek methods of production 
to overcome this handicap. 





EQUIPMENT DEAN AND SUPPORTERS 


Source of the stimulus in development of ANCO equipment for the industry: (left to 
right) Norman J. Allbright, Wm. J. Allbright, dean of the equipment field, John G. 
Allbright, Dr. A. O. Lundell. 


This economic situation is met by 
more intensive methods of production 
than are followed in the West and 
Northwest. Generally Indiana farmers 
produce two litters a year. From 193) 
to 1935 (excluding 1934 because of corn- 
hog contracts) Indiana farmers raised 
85 per cent as many fall pigs as spring 
pigs. In Iowa about % as many fall pigs 
as spring pigs were raised during the 
same year. 

Due to more intensive methods of pro- 
duction the bulk of Indiana hogs are 
marketed at 6, 7, and 8 months of age 
at relatively light weights, when market 
supplies of such hogs are relatively low 
and market prices high. The highest 
hog receipts at the Indianapolis market 
are during October, November, and De- 
cember, according to stock yards re- 
ports. Bulk of Omaha hogs run during 
December, January and February. 


Production Factors 


Production of two litters a year, with 
so-called spring litters being farrowed 
from January to May and bulk far- 
rowed February to April—March being 
the peak—combined with fall farrow, 
early August to the middle of October— 
first half of September being fall peak 
—tends greatly toward marketing of In- 
diana hogs throughout the year. This 
fits in with packer’s need for an all year 
supply of light weight hogs, particularly 
for the fresh pork trade. 


What are the factors of intensive pro- 
duction in Indiana that enable the Indi- 
ana farmers to compete with the West? 
Primarily three production factors are 
involved in Indiana’s more intensive 
method of hog production. The first is 
full feeding of both spring and fall 
litters, with use of a good protein sup- 
plement, such as packinghouse tankage. 


It was back in the late ’90s and early 
1900’s that Purdue started the first ex- 
periment station studies in the country 
on use of tankage in supplementing 
grains fed to hogs. In that work, tank- 
age was found to be a decided saver of 
farm grains in hog production. 


Gradually feeding of tankage spread 
through Indiana and the Corn Belt, and 
by 1915 the farmer’s desire, as well as 
his needs, for tankage had become 
greater than the packinghouse supply. 
Hence, the Purdue Experiment Station, 
along with other agricultural experi- 
ment stations, started more intensive 
investigations to find new sources of 
supply. Linseed oil, cottonseed meal, 
semi-solid buttermilk and other protein 
supplements were studied. None of 
these, however, proved particularly 
satisfactory. None of them could be pro- 
duced on the farm where hogs were 
raised. 


Protein Supplement Supply 


About 1920 Purdue started a thorough 
series of experiments in the use of soy 
beans as a supplement in hog feeding. 
At that time it was estimated tankage 
supply of the country was not sufficient 
to meet the needs of over \% of the hogs 
produced. The situation is about the 
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same today. That is to say, if all hogs 
were to get the protein needed from 
birth to market, there is only one-sixth 
enough packinghouse tankage produced 
in the United States to supply that 
need. 

The only home produced source of pro- 
tein supplement was skim milk and 
other milk by-products. These were esti- 
mated to be sufficient for another \% of 
the hogs produced. Hence, for 34 of the 
country’s hogs there was no adequate 
source of protein supply to use in mak- 
ing intensive hog production more profit- 
able to the eastern Corn Belt farmer. 
And an adequate supply of protein is 
essential in the intensive method of pro- 
ducing hogs so as to make hog produc- 
tion profitable in the East as compared 
with the West. 

A great deal of criticism has been 
pointed against the use of soy beans in 
hog feeding because of the danger of 
soft pork. However, a farm source of 
protein supply was needed in hog feed- 
ing and soy beans could be produced 
on the farm where the corn and hogs 
were grown. 


Soy Beans for Hog Feed 


Purdue approached the problem from 
the standpoint of learning how to handle 
soy beans in hog feeding so as to pre- 
vent soft pork. In this work we had the 
cooperation of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in killing our hogs at the 
federal killing plant at Beltsville, Md. 
At that time a number of other states 
were cooperating with the government 
in the same work. Bulk of evidence 
seemed to condemn use of soy beans in 
hog feeding because it results in soft 
pork. 

However, we have continued our 
studies of soy beans as a hog supple- 
ment in cooperation with Kingan & Co., 
whieh has done the killing, grading and 
curing work required. In recent years, 
soy bean oil meal has been studied ex- 
tensively. The latter, with the proper 
mineral mixture, has proved to be as 
good a supplement to use with corn in 
pork production as packinghouse tank- 
age, both from the standpoints of finish 
and quality of pork and pork products 
produced, and of the farmer in economic 
production. 

As a result of this work, the Purdue 
Experiment Station recommends the 
use of soy beans and soy bean oil meal 
in the following ways: 


How to Feed Soy Beans 


1.—In dry lot, corn and raw soy beans, 
with mineral, may be self-fed, free- 
choice, to fattening shoats from 125 lbs. 
to market weight. 

2.—On legume pasture, corn and raw 
soy beans, with mineral, may be self- 
fed, free-choice, to fattening shoats 
from 75 Ibs. to market weight. 

3.—Soy bean oil meal may be self-fed, 
free-choice, with corn and minerals to 
shoats weighing from 50 Ibs. to market 
weight, either in dry lot or on pasture. 

Hogs receiving corn and tankage on 
pasture were ready to go to market 
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about 3 weeks sooner than those that re- 
ceived only corn on pasture. 

Killing tests by Kingan & Co. have 
shown that using these methods of feed- 
ing soy beans and soy bean oil meal, 
hogs dress out firm carcasses of excel- 
lent quality. The safest form of soy 
beans on the farm is soy bean oil meal. 
In Indiana, during the past year or two, 
companies manufacturing soy bean oil 
meal have given farmers a ton of soy 
bean oil meal for each ton of soy beans 
delivered at plant—an excellent ex- 
change for the farmer. 

Another line of experimental work on 
intensive hog production was a series of 
tests covering 5 years on full feeding 
spring pigs on legume pasture, corn and 
packinghouse tankage, compared with 
corn alone on pasture and corn in the 
dry lot. 


Feeding Test Results 


For average feeding period of 90 days 
results were as follows: 


Feed per 
100 Ib. Initial Final 
gain Weight Weight Gain 
Corn (no 
pasture) 638 73 125 52 
Corn and 
pasture 364 73 194 121 
Corn, pasture 
andtankage 329 73 224 151 


Corn, pasture, and tankage self-fed 
did not make more economical gains 
than corn and pasture, but hogs on 
former ration went to market about 3 
weeks earlier in fall, selling about $1.00 
per cwt. higher than hogs that got only 
corn and pasture. 


Hence, packinghouse tankage, self- 
fed with corn during the summer, en- 
ables the farmer to market good light- 
weight hogs when the supply is short. 
Corn alone in dry lot was not economical 


































INTERESTED LISTENERS 


One of the section meetings gets some good 
information. 


to either farmer or packer because of 
lack of finish of some hogs. 

The second factor of intensive pro- 
duction has been an extension project 
entitled “How to Grow Thrifty Pigs.” 
During the past 10 years this program 
has been carried out in cooperation with 
county agents and farmers. Farmers 
who are having trouble with unthrifty 
pigs are selected as cooperators. Hog 
schools are conducted at which farmers 
witness unthrifty pigs dissected by 
veterinarians. In 90 per cent of the 
cases round worms are found. 

A program of sanitation is then out- 
lined, involving clean farrowing quar- 
ters, clean brood sows when they go 
into quarters, and clean pasture for 
sows and young pigs. This procedure 
prevents round worm infection. When 
round worm is prevented, practically 
all other pig ailments are solved. 


The Thrifty Pig Program 


At these meetings 12 or 15 farmers 
usually agree to follow out the thrifty 
pig program. Two series of letters are 
sent to each of these cooperators at 
seasonable times. These outline steps 
in the sanitation and feeding program. 

Always in this program, full feed- 
ing with a supplement is recommended. 
From the time pigs will eat at creeps 
until they weigh 60 or 70 lbs. this pig 
starter ration is reeommended: Seventy 
pounds coarse ground corn; 20 Ibs. 
coarse ground wheat; 10 pounds pack- 
inghouse tankage. 


After pigs weigh 60 or 70 lbs., recom- 
mended ration is corn and packinghouse 
tankage or soy bean oil meal with min- 
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eral. Another good supplement may be 
used if economically available. 


One farmer started on the thrifty 
pig program in the spring of 1931. His 
sows farrowed in late February and 
early March. Under the old unsanitary 
way his hogs went to market at 190 lbs. 
in November. The first year, under the 
thrifty pig plan, his spring pigs went 
to market in August. They averaged 





PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 


Vice Chairman Jay C. Hormel presides 
over an interesting session. 


over 200 lbs. This farmer was in debt 
$4,700 in 1931. The thrifty pig pro- 
gram kept him out of debt through the 
depression. 


Ton Litters 


The third factor of intensive produc- 
tion is the selection of prolific brood 
sows of a conservative type. The 
Hoosier Ton Litter Club started in 1922. 
You probably have heard of it. It has 
been the dramatic factor calling the 
farmers’ attention to the need of rais- 
ing large litters. The goal of this club 
is to make one litter weigh a ton or 
more in 180 days. This requires large 
litters of 9, 10, 11 or more pigs raised. 

Pigs must be growthy, but must fatten 
as well as grow to reach required weight. 
Thrift and health are also essential if 
litter is to make required weight at 
required age. Eligible litters must be 
farrowed during February, March and 
April. Hence success means selling ton 
litters in late summer and early fall. 

This year at the Indianapolis market, 
the first Ton Litter Show was held, 
Purdue Extension Department coop- 
erating with the Indianapolis Stock 
Yards Company, Livestock Exchange, 
and other marketing agencies at that 
market. Thirty-six litters were shown 
and packers and order buyers co- 
operated by paying for them an average 
of about $1.00 per cwt. above current 
price of hogs. 

Kingan & Co. purchased 18 of these 
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litters on which cutting tests were made. 
These litters cut out about 50c per cwt. 
more than average of standard calcula- 
tion used by the company for market 
run of hogs of similar weights. Hence 
full feeding these ton litters from birth 
to market with corn and supplement 
produced better market hogs from the 
standpoint of the packer. 


Packers’ Hog Problems 


In Indiana the emphasis on hog pro- 
duction is on full feeding from birth to 
market, using a protein supplement at 
all times and keeping pigs healthy by 
sanitation and selection of prolific brood 
stock. This is the trio that insures 
Indiana farmers hog profits in competi- 
tion with the West and Northwest and 
also provides packers with finished hogs 
at light and medium weights. The Ton 
Litter Club and the Ton Litter Show 
dramatize these intensive methods of 
production. They form the show window. 


Here are a few packer problems: 
Not all Indiana farmers, of course, are 
successful in producing finished hogs 
of the desired weights. Packer prob- 
lems arising from faulty production 
methods are due first, mainly to lack of 
finish and second, to soft carcasses due 
to feeds used in fattening. 

During the past 2 years, in coopera- 
tion with Kingan & Co. and the Armour 
plant at Indianapolis, the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station has been studying the 
problem of market hogs and the pork 
products produced. Data on dressing 
percentages, carcass firmness, methods 
of feeding, etc., have been obtained on 
approximately 400 lots of hogs. The 
packers’ troubles in these lots were gen- 
erally in the lightweight hogs weighing 
160 to 210 or 215 lbs. 

The biggest trouble was in lack of 
finish or immaturity, which resulted in 
a low dressing percentage. Two exam- 
ples come to my mind. One well finished 
lot of 200-lb. hogs dressed a little over 
70 per cent. On the same day a lot of 
unfinished hogs, slightly heavier, 
dressed only 68 per cent. At $10.00 per 
ewt. the latter hogs cost the buyer 42c 
per cwt. more on the rail than hogs that 
dressed 70 per cent. 


Soft Carcasses 


A soft carcass often occurs with lack 
of finish. Apparently poor finish is the 
biggest factor in lack of carcass firm- 
ness in lightweight hogs. A few years 
ago Kingan & Co. made a test on car- 
casses of various weights. Practically 
all soft carcasses were from hogs weigh- 
ing under 200 lbs. 


A year ago Cincinnati packers were 
experiencing much trouble with soft 
pork. This was during spring of 1935 
when feed was scarce. When feed be- 
came more abundant this soft pork 
trouble disappeared. 


In addition to low dressing and soft 
carcasses, lack of finish usually means 
lack of quality products. Hence, secur- 
ing proper finish for weight is a vital 
problem for farmers who produce hogs 


that go to market at 180 to 225 lbs. to 
solve. 


Feeds and Breeding Stock 


There are also instances in these 409 
lots of soft carcasses due to the king 
of feed used. Finish of hogs was ample, 
but carcasses graded soft or medium 
soft in cooler. Relatively few of the 
well finished lots—not over 12 or 15— 
chilled unsatisfactorily. Two feeds 
seemed to be responsible. One was 
soy beans, but a greater offender was 
hominy meal. 

Production methods affect finish and 
dressing percentage of light and me. 
diumweight butcher hogs. Size of 
breeding stock used is a vital factor. 
Experience has shown Indiana farmers 
they cannot produce prime lightweight 
hogs if breeding stock is too big. 

This is also shown by work done by 
Purdue in 1927-1930 in cooperation with 
the Institute. With ton litters, full fed 
and marketing at 6 months, the best 
light carcasses were produced by shorter 
bodied hogs. Rangy hogs lacked finish 
needed to produce firm carcasses at 
light weights. 

It is also true that rangy hogs do 
make good lightweight carcasses if the 





GROWING BETTER HOGS 


J. R. Wiley, Associate in Animal Hus 
bandry, Purdue University, suggests some 
practical methods. 


corn supply is small. Rangy type shoats 
carried on a growing ration during the 
summer on pasture and fattened out in 
fall and winter, or that are fed a half 
ration in winter and fattened out the 
following summer, must be carried to 
weights of 240 or 250 lbs. or more in 
order to have proper finish for a high 
dressing percentage and production of 
first quality cuts. 


Studying Type, Weight and Finish 


Health is also a factor. Unthrifty 
pigs, even if given a full feed, will not 
make a satisfactory finish at light 
weights. Use of a supplement is needed 
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also. Hence type or size that may be 
satisfactory for one packer’s trade 
situation or one farmer’s production 
condition may not be the most satis- 
factory for another. The best that can 
be expected is that most of the farmers 
in Indiana will produce the kind of 
market hog the eastern packer needs. 


Cooperation of packer and producer 
is needed to set up a yardstick by which 
to measure success of the farmer in 
producing market hogs, especially of 
lighter weights—those which meet best 
the Eastern packer’s trade needs. 


Purdue is now cooperating with In- 
dianapolis market agencies in studying 
type, weight and finish of market hogs, 
in relation to pork products produced 
and breeding, feeding, and management 
practices on the farm. The object is to 
determine whether or not there are 
strains and families of purebred hogs, 
or crosses between purebreds, that con- 
sistently produce superior quality pork 
products for the eastern trade, especi- 
ally the fresh pork trade. 

If better butcher hogs are produced, 
market price must reflect any superior 
quality of pork products back to the 
farmer, in order to compensate him for 
more thoughtful and often more ex- 
pensive methods of production. 

To summarize, where there is a ter- 
ritory in which the intensive feeding is 
desirable, the following trio should be 
put into effect: 


1.—Full feeding with protein supple- 
ment; 


2.—Sanitation that keeps pigs thrifty; 


3.—Prolific seed stock of conserva- 
tive type where there is a territory in 
which packers can obtain prime butcher 
hogs of the lighter weights. 


CHAIRMAN HORMEL: The next 
address on our program deals with the 
opposite side from hog production—the 
retail picture. A. J. Kaiser, chairman of 
the board of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, will talk to us on 
“Trends in Merchandising Meat at 
Retail.” 


Trends in Meat Retailing 


MR. KAISER: The meat retailer of 
today is a different man from the one 
of a few years ago who did his killing 
of livestock and was obliged to take 
every step in preparing products, from 
slaughtering to the store block. Grad- 
ually, however, because of changes in 
production of livestock and the growth 
of great consuming centers, much of his 
production work has been taken away 
from him by the slaughterer or packer. 
The result is the retailer has become a 
specialist in retail merchandising. 


The successful market proprietor of 
today is familiar with and practices 
modern business methods. He has a 
thorough knowledge of cuts and selling 
prices, keeps records, advertises hon- 
estly and is a good competitor. 


Steps for the betterment of producer 
and consumer in our industry can be 
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made when organized effort on the part 
of the trade prevents fraudulent and 
dishonest practices by unscrupulous 
retailers. Misleading and false adver- 
tising is one of these evils. There is a 
great need of education of consumer to 
recognize costs and cuts of meat. 


While many economists and students 
of distribution endeavor to use tech- 
nical phrases about big changes in dis- 
tribution of food products, we fail to 
find these in the meat industry. What 
innovations we have may be attributed 
to the progressive steps of meat packers 
in packaging and canning meats and 
lard and making them more convenient 
to sell and for consumer. 


These forward steps may be due to 
more than one reason. First, retail dis- 
tribution of meats is a science. Second, 
preparation of meats and cooking for 
the home meal by an expert cook is a 
real art—an accomplishment in which 
many a housewife takes great pride. 





RETAILER HAS HIS SAY 


A. J. Kaiser, Chairman of the Board, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
talks of trends. ; 


She will not relinquish this right un- 
less foods prepared for her family are 
as good or better than she can prepare 
herself. 


Changes in Meat Retailing 


I question the ability of any corpora- 
tion for profit to prepare meats in better 
shape and form than do these expert 
housewives. Their aims are different: 
The corporation must make money for 
its stockholders and, therefore, gives 
consideration to shrinkage, time and 
price. The housewife endeavors to pro- 
duce the best she can and pays little or 
no attention to shrink or time in prep- 
aration. 


I may be somewhat in disfavor be- 
cause I cannot bring out a more sig- 
nificant change in the meat industry 
than the cooking and roasting of meats 
for customers by the retailer. I wish I 


could point out a revolutionary change 
as great as we have witnessed in some 
industries. For instance, twenty-five 
years ago, as a young man, I was pun- 
ished for smoking cigarettes. The doc- 
tors in those days told us they were 
coffin nails. , 


Today every girl in high school, and 
even grandma, are appealed to over the 
radio by cigarette makers. We are told 
in high powered advertising that cigar- 
ettes are good for our health, that they 
soothe the nerves, ete. If we could only 
get prima donnas to say they eat a nice 
cut of prime rib of beef or a fat pork 
chop to improve their voices, or airplane 
pilots to say they eat meat to keep 
steady nerves we would need no curtail- 
ment in the production of livestock. 


The modern meat retailer has been 
obliged to keep in step with the times, 
install modern fixtures and equipment 
and, in many cases, add a department 
of canned foods or a complete line of 
groceries to make it convenient for the 
housewife to make all of her purchases 
under one roof. But there are still thou- 
sands of meat retailers who, being 
specialists, continue to make their own 
sausage and special meat cuts. They 
will continue solely as meat retailers, 
and will gain in volume of business 
and added patronage because of quality 
and special service. But the most suc- 
cessful meat retailer of the future will 
be the one who will install ovens to cook 
special orders for his customers. He will 
also sell roasted meats and prepared 
salads. 


Retailer Holds His Own 


In meat retailing—probably one of 
the most difficult branches of retailing, 
due to perishability of product—there 
are few controversies over special 
privileges, rebates and discounts such as 
we find in other branches of retailing. 
It is difficult for any economist, there- 
fore, to write articles on the great per- 
centage of increase in chain meat stores 
over individual stores because of ineffi- 
ciency of the latter and for him to 
quote a high mortality among little 
independents of 25 to 50 per cent. 


If we had preferential discounts and 
rebates of anywhere from $500,000 to 
$7,000,000 a year, probably these writ- 
ers, who point to the mortality of 
the grocery retailer because of ineffi- 
ciency (they never mention the amount 
of the secret rebates, of which they 
must be informed), would hardly con- 
demn the meat retailer for inefficiency. 
All things being equal, the little indi- 
vidual meat retailer will hold his own 


- with any individual or corporation, ex- 


cept, of course, should corporations be- 
gin to sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale price. 


The meat industry, because of its 
scientific nature and perishability, has 
not been experimented with or footballed 
as much as some of the other food in- 
dustries. Those of our members who 
have combination stores have found it 
advisable, as a trend in merchandising, 
to have their merchandise priced openly, 
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giving the customer the opportunity of 
comparing prices. In the meat depart- 
ments, however, price comparisons mean 
little unless the housewife has the neces- 
sary technique to discern meat grades. 


Cooperation Needed 


A further test of efficient merchandis- 
ing of meats will not be had until legis- 
lation is provided to make all who retail 
meats, large or small, chain or individ- 
ual, designate quality by using U. S. 
Government grades. Then and then 
only will the consumer have an oppor- 
tunity to compare prices and trim of 
meats with the idea of perfecting 
economies in her purchases. 

It is frequently said that legislation 
will not make a better retailer out of a 
lazy, careless one, and that success will 
not crown the reputable and honorable 
retailer unless the tricky, selfish, un- 
scrupulous substituter of quality and 
chiseler in hours and wages is made to 
work on an even plane with the reput- 
able dealer. The success of the retailer, 
wholesaler and livestock producer will 
hang in the balance until they can go 
arm in arm with an open mind toward 
a goal of honest and efficient merchan- 
dising and work for the betterment of 
the industry at large. 


CHAIRMAN HORMEL: Our next 
speaker is A. H. Morrill, president of 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany. His address is entitled “Relation- 
ships Between Packing Industry and Re- 
tail Stores.” Mr. Morrill. 


Packer and Retailer 


MR. MORRILL: The subject assigned 
me is inclusive of retail stores in general. 
I fear that what I say will not be as in- 
clusive as the subject title. It will deal 
more with the relationship between the 
packing industry and chain stores than 
with all stores. But the general princi- 
ples which should govern the relation- 
ship between the packing industry and 
chain stores operating meat depart- 
ments apply in general to all retail meat 
stores. 

The head of one of the greatest of the 
world’s packing organizations, a man 
for whose character, judgment and 
ability I have the highest regard, re- 
cently said in substance that there are 
two schools of thought on the effect 
which chain stores have on the meat in- 
dustry. 

One school maintains that the meat 
pricing and distributing methods of the 
chains have a depressing effect on live- 
stock prices. The other maintains that 
chains stimulate consumption by reduc- 
ing the spread between producer and 
consumer, thus creating a wider market 
and better consumption for meat. I 
agree that there are two schools of 
thought. But I deny that there is a 
sound and actual basis for any diver- 
gency of opinion on this matter. 

The Brookings Institute is probably 
the most competent and impartial in- 
dustrial and economic research organ- 
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ization in the world. Its monumental 
four volume report, completed a year or 
two ago, gives a conclusive and clear 
insight into the basic and fundamental 
economics of conflicting theories regard- 
ing supply, demand, scarcity, over-pro- 
duction, high prices and low prices. 

A casual study of this report will con- 
vince any open-minded individual that 
the philosophy of scarcity is entirely un- 
sound and the philosophy of plenty, 
with lower prices as its concomitant, is 
sound. The most recognizable illustra- 
tion of this philosophy is the history of 
the automobile industry. 

In 1912, 350,000 buyers paid an aver- 
age of $2,000, at wholesale, for each car 
they bought. In 1926, 4,000,000 buyers 
paid an average, at wholesale, of $500 


PACKER AND CHAINS 


President A. H. Morrill, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., discusses relationships. 


for each car they bought. In 1936 the 
record, with figures not yet available, 
undoubtedly will show more cars sold at 
a lower average price than ever before. 
Quality has improved and price declined. 
Many examples could be cited of what 
“more for the money” does for the dis- 
tribution and consumption of any item 
under the sun. 


Meat History 


Because of the uniform effect on in- 
dustry of giving more for the money, it 
is that I say there should not be two 
theories about the effect of chain stores 
on the meat industry. 


Our present-day and immediate view- 
points are always likely to be colored by 
the close-up and selfish view we get of 
an entire industry engaged in processing 
and distribution of a necessity of life. 
When endeavoring to secure a fair, 
broad picture of such an industry, it is 
always well to take at least a glance 
at the history of such an industry. 


Centuries ago, the meat supply of 
human beings was obtained largely from 


the kill of the chase. Then it was that 
the chase was so important a function 
that we find the hounds blessed by the 
dignitaries of the church before they 
were cast loose in the forest. 


As production of domestic animals in- 
creased, the individual secured his own 
meat by his own killing. In many rural] 
communities today we find “hog-killing 
time” an important institution, a relic 
of the feudal customs of centuries ago. 
Any company, operating country stores, 
knows to its sorrow the extent to which 
this home killing affects its sales each 
fall. 


Specialization Develops 


As the scheme of supplying human 
beings with meat developed, it gradually 
followed the usual trend into specializa- 
tion. I am told that one Bill Pychon, in 
Springfield, Mass., was probably the 
tirst to operate a full-time packinghouse 
about the middle of the 17th century. 
He packed his surplus pork bellies in 
salt, stored them in his barns and dis- 
tributed them to his neighbors during 
the ensuing 12 months. 


This activity was the precursor of the 
industry which was to gradually special- 
ize and thus allow the individual to pur- 
sue his particular activities. Through 
the early days of the industry every 
butcher was his own slaughterer. 


But the great industrial development 
which began about the close of the Civil 
War drove more and more towards spe- 
cialization, and as the packing industry 
developed, it moved westward, closer to 
the source of supply, and as it developed 
and improved its methods, its product 
was passed on for distribution more and 
more to the retailer. 


The retailer, given more responsibility 
and authority, gradually and in latter 
years rapidly improved his methods of 
preserving, displaying and merchandis- 
ing meats. Originally, the killing, prep- 
aration and sale of meat was one proc- 
ess. Today, killing and processing and 
retail selling are thought of as two 
processes. Actually they are one. 


Both have the same objective—tak- 
ing the animal from the grower, reduc- 
ing it to a marketable condition and 
selling it to the consumer at as reason- 
able a price and with as high a quality 
as is possible. To exactly the same de- 
gree as when old Bill Pychon established 
his slaughter house, the packer and the 
retailer have a community and unity of 
interest. 


How Chains Developed 


And the basis of this unity of in- 
terest places a mutual responsibility on 
both, a responsibility akin to that of a 
public utility to serve the public with 
quality meat in the most economical 
way. Really there is no fundamental 
justification for the great meat packers 
and meat distributors today unless they 
realize their public responsibility and 
their obligation to jointly contribute to 
the performance of their joint function. 


(Continued on page 135.) 
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ny Centrifugal pump 


Steam pump, shown 
here as part of re- 
ceiver set 





Monobloc centrifugal 
pump, shown here fitted 
for self-priming 





Vertical triplex 
power pump 





Angle type air 
compressor, also sup- 
plied tank-mounted 


Horizontal dry 
vacuum pump 


Horizontal air compressor 
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Gas engine generator set 
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Feedwater 
heater 
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Deep well 
turbine pump 
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Diesel 
engine 
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Surface condenser 























WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT 
for THE PACKING PLANT 


BOILER FEED PUMPS— All types . . . especially designed for boiler feed 


service . . . up to highest capacities and pressures. 
VACUUM PUMPS— Horizontal and vertical types . . . single-stage and 
two-stage. 


“REFRIGERATING, AIR CONDITIONING AND ICE MANUFACTURING 


EQUIPMENT— Compressors . . . For ammonia, freon, methyl chloride and 
carbon dioxide systems . . . all types of drive. 
Condensers, coolers, heat exchangers, freezing equipment, absorption 
equipment, steam jet vacuum cooling equipment. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS— Single-stage and multi-stage . . . a complete 
range for every type of drive and service. 


STEAM PUMPS— Direct-acting duplex and simplex . . . all sizes and types 
of service. 


DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS— For general water supply . . . complete 
range of capacities and various types of drives. 


POWER PUMPS— Horizontal and vertical . . . all types and sizes. 


ROTARY PUMPS— Positive displacement for ordinary liquids and those 
of high viscosity. 


NON-CLOGGING PUMPS— Especially designed for handling liquids 
containing solids in suspension. 


SUMP PUMPS— For drainage of tanks, pits, etc. . . . automatic float-switch 
control. 
AIR AND GAS COMPRESSORS—Stationary . . . horizontal and vertical 
. . single-stage and multi-stage . . . steam, motor or belt drive. 


FEEDWATER HEATERS— Open type . . . deaerating and non-deaerating. 


STEAM CONDENSERS— Surface, barometric, and jet types for all ranges 
of capacity . . . complete systems with all accessories. 


STEAM-JET EJECTORS— One-stage to four-stage, with pre-condensers, 
inter-condensers, and after-condensers. 


er AND GAS ENGINES— For general power service and any type 
° rive. 


V-BELT DRIVES (Multi-V-Drive}— V-grooved cast iron or steel sheaves 


with rubberized cord belts . . . 25000 stock combinations . . . fractional to 
1500 hp. 

LIQUID METERS—For boiler feed and general service . . . hot or cold 
water, chemicals . . . all types. . 


*Through subsidiary, Carbondale Machine Corporation. 
Through subsidiary, Worthington-Gamon Meter Company. 





@ TO THE PACKING INDUSTRY... 


Worthington offers the services of an engineer- 
ing organization unsurpassed in its ability to 
analyze correctly any power and plant equip- 
ment problem, and a most complete line to meet 
the exacting requirements of every condition. 


Descriptive literature covering any of these products will be furnished on request 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


WORTHINGTON 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Assad 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


CLEVELAND DALLAS DENVER DETROIT EL PASO HOUSTON KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA WASHINGTON 
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St. Paul plant - One of the most complete and fully modern beef slaughtering plants in the country. 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 


Dressed Beef e Sausage Materials 
e Boneless Meats 


e Offal e Casings 




















‘Ready to Eat Meats” 


FERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 








STAHL-MEYER, INC. 


NEW YORK—BROOKLYN 


Plants Distributing Centers 
OTTO STAHL DIVISION LOUIS MEYER DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. Wyckoff & Cooper Aves. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
F. A, FERRIS DIVISION NEW LONDON, CONN. 


262-272 Mott Street 


New York City HARTFORD, CONN. 
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@ Link-Belt has increase efficiency 
and reduced handling costs in scores 
of meat packing plants. It will pay 
you to talk over your problem with 
an experienced Link-Belt engineer. 
Send for catalogs. Address Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Toronto, or any of our offices, located 


in principal cities. 


The important ele- 
ment in overhead 
conveyors for mov- 
ing carcasses on 
the rail is the 
chain. Link-Belt 
engineers — chain 
specialists for over 
60 years—have ma- 
terially increased 
the life and effi- 
ciency of chains for 
this work. When 
considering chain 
replacements on 
existing conveyors 
or the installation 
of new units, con- 
sult Link-Belt. 





Cracklings, tankage and other inedibles are delivered to these two Link- 
Belt vibrating screens over a belt conveyor equipped with a magnetic 
pulley which separates foreign metal. The screens separate the fluff for 
the production of poultry food. A material improvement in quality and 
lowered production costs were the net results of this installation. 


= nen tg ee 
A modern hog cutting room equipped with Link-Belt galvanized steel mov- 
ing top tables. Modernize your hog cutting methods by replacing stationary 
tables with modern Link-Belt conveyorized tables. Eliminate “hand push- 
ing’ from one operation to another. 


This Link-Belt con- 
tinuous apron-type 
conveyor assures 
maximum effi- 
ciency in the han- 
dling of paunches 
through Govern- 
ment inspection, It 
has been carefully 
designed so as to 
prevent long car- 
casses from touch- 
ing any stationary 
part of the unit 
during the eviscer- 
ation. Smooth op- 
eration, long life 
and low mainte- 
nance are assured. 


as Lhe me : es 
The combination of various standard Link-Belt conveyors of the no-leak 
apron, screw, flight and drag chain type—each applied where it suited best 
—has materially reduced the cost of handling green bone at this plant. 
This photograph shows the dump hopper into which is dumped the green 
bone delivered each morning by truck. 











=, — 
This Link-Belt overhead conveyor system, which carries cages of frozen 
meat through the thawing chamber, has cut the thawing time from 24 
hours to a standardized 45 minutes, with a corresponding reduction in cost, 

greater flexibility of operations, and a more uniform thawing. 5833 


LINK-BELT CONVEYORS 
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SEEKING SPICE -- HE [F 


ye PICE! . . . the most valuable article of ancient 

s S commerce! Spice! . . . used rather than gold 

=e SF to pay a king’s ransom! It was the desire to 
find a safer, shorter route to the spice lands of the 
East that launched Columbus on his epoch-making 
journey to the West. 

Thousands of years before Columbus set sail . . . and 
ever since . . . spice has ranked high among Man's 
valued possessions. True, better transportation and 

i improved methods of grinding, refining and blending 
have greatly reduced their cost per pound. But lower 

‘i. cost-per-pound has in no way lessened the value of 
genuine spices as a powerful sales stimulant for meat 
specialties. The users of Mayer Special Seasonings 
recognize this fact. Their success has been our success. 





ENGR y H. J. MAYER &JS 


ng He H. J. Mayer Special Sausage Seasoning § and 


6819-27 South Ashland A\ 
Canadian Plant: § Wi 
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No fantastic or exaggerated claims have 
) ever played a part in the sale of Mayer 
Special Seasonings. We undertake to do 
no more than this: Deliver to you the 
world’s finest natural spices, expertly re- 
fined, ground and blended. Our represent- 
ative will gladly demonstrate in your own 
plant the benefits that Mayer Special Sea- 





sonings can bring you. 


SISONS COMPANY 


seasonings § and NEVERFAIL, the Perfect Cure 


hand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
n Plant: § Windsor, Ontario 
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giv! “inalie Brand 
HAMS - BACON - LARD 


and All Pork Products 





Shippers of 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 





The ‘THEURER-NORTON PROVISION CO. 
Pork Packers CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















CARLOAD SHIPPERS 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


All Classes of Beef + Veal + Lamb + Boneless Beef 
Cottonseed Oil + Shortening + Hides + Pelts 


Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries 
regardi ng any of the listed items — e — ou 
quality is traditio e fast. 


TOVREA : 


PACKING COMPANY 


PLANTS LOCATED IN "1 °Y%e)) 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Se. 


©. 
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Kept Glean and Fresh in Printed SYLPHRAP 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Increase the sales of your meat products by wrapping them in 
Syipurap attractively printed with your brand name, ete. Buyers . 
are quick to realize the value of a product properly packaged. 

Printed Sytpurap not only gives the product complete protection, 
but also vitality and attractiveness. 


Our printing converters will gladly design attractive wraps of 
Sycpxnar for your meat products. Let us send you their names. 


SYLVANIA| 
Executive and & 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
120 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
2600 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Offices & Warehouses in Principal Cities 
CANADA 
Victoria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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ALONE 


You bet Keystone service is alone in its 
field! We have no competitors. It is an 
entire new service. Shipments of all sizes, 
large or small, at main or branch plants 
are handled by expert traffic engineers 
who take the problem off your hands. All 
C.O.D. shipments are paid to you daily— 
losses eliminated. Our equipment is fully 
modern and the finest obtainable. Key- 
stone has the ability to keep your meat 
products in exactly the same condition on 
arrival at destination as when they leave 
your plant. Prominent meat packers now 
using Keystone service will testify to 
economy and efficiency. Write today for 
complete details! 











TRANSFER CO. 


31 E. South St., Uniontown, Pa. 
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THE COMMODORE 


**“New York’s Best Located Hotel”’ 


@ Right at Grand Central Termi- 
nal, in the heart of New York's 
greatest business zone. 


@ Express subway from lower 
lobby to other sections of the 
city. Saves time and money. 


@ Commodore Room Clerk be- 
comes your secretary for the 
handling of telephone calls, etc. 


@ Excellent food at attractive 
prices in four spacious, fast- 
service restaurants. 


e An alert, courteous staff trained 
to the minute for the utmost in 
friendly cooperation. 


@ 2000 large, quiet, comfortable 
rooms, modern in equipment, and 


all with private bath... $ 
from 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


Just a few steps from your train 
FRANK J. CROHAN, President 
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Enters a New Field of Usefulness... 


THE TREATMENT 
OF LARD 
AND SHORTENING 


Micro - photograph 
of untreated short- 
ening showing large 
pork and beef cells. 


Micro-photograph of treated 
shortening. Note absence of 
complete cells of both types. 


The piace of Angostura in the preparation of sausage 
and other meat products is assured. Now it widens its 
usefulness to the packing industry. It makes its bow as 
a new and important element in the production of 
Lard and Shortening. 

The letter of the Acme Packing & Provision Com- 
pany, quoted above, comments on the delicate aroma, 
the pleasing flavor and the decrease of stickiness in 
these products obtained by the use of Angostura. These 
are results of evident sales value. 


Technically, the effect of using Angostura, as shown 








by the micro-photographs, is a greatly enhanced dis- 
integration of the fat cells. In the case of pork cells the 
reduction is approximately 58 percent and in beef cells 
approximately 77 percent. In addition, the actual size 
of the fat particles is smaller in the treated shortening. 

The value of the Angostura method of treating lard 
and shortening has been dem- 
onstrated by thorough scien- 
tific research. It is now avail- 
able to packers on a license 
basis. 





ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORPORATION...NORWALK, CONN, 
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NEW PLANT FOR CANADA PACKERS, LTD., EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA 


R. J. McLAREN 


ARCHITECT 
Designing Supervising Constructing 


MEAT PACKING PLANTS 


1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Railroad Transportation is Most Dependable Year "Round Service 


Eeonomy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured 
With Mather Steck Car Co.’s Low Temperature Refrigerator Cars 


- M.R.R.X. 2601. 


CAPY. T7000 
LOLMT 77700 
LEW 58300 RSCCOCR 2-33 





Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accom- construction protects the insulation 100% 
plished in this car by Mather patented method of construction switching shocks. 
and application of insulation. This insures transportation of structive to insulation in ordinary cars. It is a pleasure to name 
food products in a clean and wholesome condition and at the the following users of these cars who are receiving the benefits 
proper temperature, thereby eliminating claims for spoilage in of modern principles of refrigerator car construction. Ask the 
transit. These cars are saving shippers 20% of their usual icing people who use them. For further particulars address the 


even with severe 
also eliminates weaving, etc., which is so de- 


expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame builders. 

Agar Packing & Provision Co. Hygrade Food Products Corp. Tovrea Packing Co. 
. David Levi & Co. ; 

Cudahy Packing Co. Peyton Packing Co. Wilson Car Lines 
Hunter Packing Co. The Rath Packing Co. 


Oscar Mayer & Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CELOTEX VLTI* 
Keeps My Cold Storage 


Operating Costs Way Down! 





T’S as simple as ABC—the reason why 

so many operators are lining new cold 
storage rooms... or replacing old, wet 
and disintegrating insulation ... with 
CELOTEX VLTI! 


are completely sealed against vapor pene- 
tration by a special asphalt compound 
applied at the factory. And—they are pro- 
tected against damage from dry rot and 
termites (white ants) by the patented 


This* Vaporproofed Low Temperature Insulation gives you lasting insulating efficiency 


protection against vapor penetration. So 
insist on CELOTEX VLTI. Write us for 
recommendations on solving your cold 
storage problems. No obligation. Mail 


coupon for free booklet—“‘Celotex VLTI.”’. 





CELOTEX VLTI keeps down operating Ferox process. 


costs, because it keeps oxvt moisture that Plaster or asphalt 


so frequently causes loss of insulating water proofing, ap- 


0-17236 
efficiency in other materials. plied on the job, does x CORPORATION NPI 
i 0, e 
Celotex cold storage insulation blocks not give complete oni Hookler—"Celote 
BRAND 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Vaporproofed Low Temperature Insulation 
(Pat. Applied For) 








THIS NEW PACKING PLANT 


is Equipped throughout with BIANKER 


REFRIGERATION 


A personal inspection of the modern plant of the Tobin Packing Com- 
pany would impress you with the completeness of Baker’s line of pack- 
ing house air conditioning and refrigerating equipment. All cooling 
apparatus, from compressors to the various types of evaporators, is 
Baker designed and installed . . . it’s rated an excellent job among 
refrigeration men and is typical of Baker’s efficient methods of in- 
stallation in new or old plants. Write for complete details. 


BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., Inc. 1514 Evans St., Omaha 


Left: More than 200 
tons cooling capacity 
is required for the 
brine system and unit 
coolers. Below: New 
plant of Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa. 
















Designed by 
H. P. Henschien, Arch. 
ian Chicago 
4 ; 3 4‘ 
: ‘ 
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ARROW MILLS 


Importers and Grinders of 


PURE SPICE 


Serving the Meat Industry for over 40 years 





Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


186-188 Franklin St. 2917-19 So. La Salle St. 























160 YEARS of MILLING 
A TEST EXPERIENCE 


Wi LL C 0 NVI N C E YO U The present efficient Shellabarger plant is the result of 


160 years continuous service in the milling industry by 
the Shellabarger family of millers. 








Shellabarger products for the Meat In- 
dustry include : 


: ? The same fine traditions, honesty of purpose and strivin 
SAUSATONE —the perfect binder ge om “ti — B 


for perfection still characterizes the name SHELLA- 


with a real meat flavor. BARGER. And Shellabarger Sausage Flours and Bind- 
MEATONE and SWEETONE ers reflect in their fine quality and perfect performance 
GRITS—unexcelled for fine chile the patented process by which they are made, the modern 
con carne. plant in which they are manufactured, and the wide expe- 
SOYA FLOURS AND GRITS—for —— of the men who produce them. Your request will 
ring complete details and generous test samples without 


dog foods. 
SPECIAL X, the economical binder. 
SOYA OIL and SOYA BEAN OIL 


MEAL, 
Generous test samples sent free. 
You'll find Shellabarger products defi- 


nitely better! 


: : “Millers Since 1776” Grain Products Cas 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS | 


obligation. 
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We promise to increase the speed of your lard, 
shortening and other carton packaging operations. 
We guarantee to reduce your labor costs on form- 
ing, lining, folding and closing cartons. 


We propose to have the Peters engineers formu- 
late a complete plan for raising the efficiency of 
your packaging department at minimum initial 
cost to you, with definite provision for future ex- 
pansion. 





We will survey your plant, give you an exact dol- 
lars-and-cents report of the savings you can make 
by adopting the Peters method. 


We believe that the meat packing industry needs 
the aid of Peters Packaging machines, and that the 
adoption of the Peters system will provide instant 
solution of high packaging costs. 


Vote for Peters—for lower costs, better results and 
— packaging! Write immediately for 
details! 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. Giecsco mm ntinors 


Left: Peters Senior Forming 
and Lining Machine equip- 
ped with automatic carton and 
line feeding device. Produc- 
tion — 55 to 60 cartons per 
minute. Operators—none. 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


Right: Peters Junior Forming and Lining Machine. 
Production—35 to 40 cartons per minute. Operators 
—one. Adjustable for wide range of sizes. 


Center: Peters Junior Folding and Closing Machine. 
Production—35 to 40 cartons per minute. Operators 
—none. Adjustable for wide range of sizes. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS - PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 


PacKING HousE PRODUCTS 


Green and Cured Meats 


Steers, Bulls, Cutter and Canner Cows, Lamb and Veal 
HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















WESTON 


TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., INC. 











15 Years’ Experience 


UNLOADING AND DISTRIBUTING 
CARS FOR WESTERN PACKERS 


If you distribute your products throughout 
the metropolitan area of New York City 
including New Jersey, we can reduce your 
distributing costs and improve your service. 
We are equipped to give you refrigerated 
service. 


Write us for our proposition 
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STOP HERE 


if livestock buying problems 
have you puzzled! 


Safe, Sure, Economical and Dependable 


OFFICES 
Cincinnati, O. Dayton, O. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Sioux City, la. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


























L. E. GRIFFIN H. G. DAVY G. E. TAYLOR 


PP. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Ordest BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Our service has been offered to the trade through the pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 41 years. 
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NIAGARA 
HAMS and BACON 





WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 





JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


Buffalo - Omaha . Wichita . Liverpool 




















artridge 


Ham iawn ened 
Sausage 


e Highest QUALITY Since 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 









































Nuckolls 


Mission 
nAM— BACON—SAUSAGE 
Mission 


fm Chile Con Carne 
QO | Corn Husk Tamales 


“A Specialty” 


The Nuckolls Pactinn: Co. 


Pueblo, Colorado 
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Rath 


CARLOT AND MIXED CARS 


PORK * BEEF * LAMB» VEAL 


PROVISIONS 
VACUUM-COOKED MEATS 





Refiners and Exporters 


Rath’s Cedar Valley Lard 


THE RATH PACKING CO. ¥ 
WATERLOO, IOWA 




















We were most happy to be with 
our friends and colleagues at the 
31st Annual Convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
in Chicago, October 9th to 13th. 
















































































REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


3327 W. 47th Street Chicago, III. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 
FINE QUALITY MEATS IN TIN AND GLASS ll 








Packers of | 
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MEAT PACKERS EVERYWHERE USE WYNANTSKILL 
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The New 
RUJAK COOKER 
NO. A514 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Furnished in two styles, motor 
driven and steam engine 
driven. Features include fusion- 
welded reversible shell that 
permits rotating the cooker to 
provide an entirely new wear- 
ing surface when desired. 
Double life! Full jacketed, 
welded head increases heating 
surface and boosts efficiency. 
Roller bearing, with specially 
designed supports, cannot drip 


grease into percolator! 


All RUJAK features are 
planned to increase life, use- 
fulness and profits. Write to- 


day for complete details! 








ror 5 var 


THE DUPPS NAME HAS BEEN 
IDENTIFIED in the MEAT MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT FIELD 


Today the same traditions of honest workmanship, 
quality materials and latest design are being carried 
on in equipment sold by The John J. Dupps Company, 
under the RUJAK trademark. This holds true in all 
RUJAK equipment—cookers, hogs, hashers, washers, 
hydraulic presses, grinders, screens and mixers. For 
long life, perfect service, and profitable operation, 
specify RUJAK equipment! 


THE JOHN J. DUPPS CO. 


MEAT PACKERS’ AND - RENDERERS’ MACHINERY 


<a J fe 








TEMPLE BAR BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Third Session 


(Continued from page 114.) 


No new development in processing or 
distribution ever is successful without a 
popular demand. The operator who first 
hooked onto his distributing unit a meat 
department did not know by accurate 
research or figures that he was doing a 
popular thing, but he sensed it. Out of 
this sense developed meat distribution 
py the chains. The public demand actu- 
ally forced mass distribution, because 
the public approved of and demanded a 
quicker movement at less cost from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

As the chain store moved into the 
meat distributing arena, it found, and 
its packer found, many problems of ad- 
justment. While many of them have 
been solved, many others remain un- 
solved. And it is the unsolved problems 
between the producer, packer, retailer, 
and consumer which today make the 
packer and the retailer, particularly the 
chain mass distributor, feel as if they 
had a divergency of interest when in 
fact they really have a true unity of 
interest. 

Historically and economically packer 
and chain should function as a team. If 
today they are estranged, it is due to 
unsolved problems of adjustment and to 
lack of realization that they are, in fact, 
engaged in a common enterprise. 


Chain Meat Sales Large 


It seems to those of us who are 
struggling with the many problems that 
confront the food chain industry that 
part of the misunderstanding has re- 
sulted from an all too natural tendency, 
exhibited in government and elsewhere, 
to damn an entire industry for the faults 
of a few. 

Undoubtedly there are chain organi- 
zations, but they constitute the minority, 
who have abused their buying abilities; 
have squeezed goods out of the packer 
below cost; have not kept faith with 
their vendor; have used meats as loss 
leaders and misrepresented quality of 
their merchandise and thus with poor 
quality driving down the price of high 
quality. 

But everyone of us knows that it is 
the height of injustice to condemn an en- 
tire industry because of the bad prac- 
tices of a minority in that industry. In 
1935, chain stores distributed nearly 
half a billion dollars worth of meats, 
which constituted approximately 32 per 
cent of the total retail meat sales in the 
United States. 


Cooperation to Sell Beef 


Surely an agency with such means of 
distribution is capable of cooperating 
with packer and grower, and is entitled 
to frank and wholehearted discussion 
and cooperation from them. Surely a 
type of distribution which has but 18 
per cent of meat outlets but distributes 
approximately 32 per cent of consumers’ 
meat is entitled to frank discussion and 
consideration rather than attack or mis- 
understanding by the agencies whose 
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product it is distributing nationally. 

In the producer-consumer nation-wide 
domestic beef sale during the past 
August, 33,892 chain stores joined hands 
in an effort to help the producer. 
Through store displays, banners, radios, 
pennants, posters, 6,000,000 news sheets 
and house organs, 30,000,000 handbills 
and 8,000 newspapers with a combined 
circulation of 25 million, at an estimated 
cost of 2 million dollars to the industry, 
this group undertook to cooperate with 
and help producers of beef. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s figures, the slaughter of beef in 
July, 1936, was 24.5 per cent greater 
than in 1935. In August, 1936, it was 
only 15.9 per cent greater than in 
August, 1935. Yet in August, 1936, 
chain store beef sales were 34.7 per cent 
greater than in August, 1935, an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent greater than 
the slaughter. 

From June to August 21, 1936, the 
price of good cattle increased from 7.82 
to 8.70, and while the price of choice 
steers was nine dollars in July, on Sep- 
tember 23, it had increased to ten dol- 
lars. 

We do not know how much the efforts 
of the chains contributed to these re- 
sults, but we do know that in June of 
this year grower and packer feared an 
over-supply and a market decline; that 
between the days of those fears and the 
first of October, we know it was the 
chains who undertook the promotion and 
distribution of beef and that both prices 
and tonnage did increase during this 
period. 


Packer and Chain Relations 

Other examples of the power of the 
chains to do a sound and constructive 
job of distribution might be cited. But 
I think those given illustrate how close 
and cooperative can and should be the 
relationship between producer, packer 


and the agency of mass distribution. If 
we agree that this is the objective, how 
is it to be brought about ? 


There are a few obvious and to me 
easily followed methods: 


First: By the packer understanding 
what the progressive chain actually is 
doing for the meat industry as a whole. 


Second: By the chain recognizing its 
dependence upon the packer for supplies. 

Third: By both recognizing their 
mutual obligation to the public—the ob- 
ligation akin to that of a public utility. 

And what is the progressive chain 
doing for the meat industry as a whole? 
Many things. Let me enumerate some 
of the most important: 

First: We have already mentioned 
general results obtained in the recent 
nation-wide domestic beef sale. Specifi- 
cally, Kroger moved 500,000 lbs. more 
dressed beef than in corresponding pre- 
vious periods. Others did equally as 
well and thus helped to protect the live- 
stock grower initially and then the 
packer to move an increased stock 
through his plant without loss. 


Chain Influence on Retailing 


The chains do provide a huge and reg- 
ular channel for the outlet of packers” 
goods—a protective insurance against 
surplus stock trouble for both producer 
and packer. 

Second: Through dressing and brigh- 
tening up their stores, sound chains have 
forced other retailers to do likewise. 
The result has been a general “toning” 
up of all meat retailing, a general rise 
in the standard of appearance of all re- 
tail meat outlets. 


Third: Most large chains are patron- 
ized by members of all income groups. 
Therefore, they have stores handling a 
wide variety of grades of meat. The 
small packer who specializes in one 


HYGRADE IS HIGH GRADE 


Hygrade executives get together at the convention. SEATED (left to right): Vice 

president A. W. Cushman, President Samuel Slotkin, Hugo Slotkin, mgr. Newark 

plant. STANDING (left to right): F. E. Venemans, mgr. canned meats; F. W. 

Regan, mgr. Wheeling plant; W. G. Fletcher, mgr. Buffalo plant; J. G. Mercer, pro- 
vision dept., Detroit; H. F. Staub, manager Detroit plant. 
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grade, therefore, finds an outlet for his 
one grade. The large packer who han- 
dles many grades can and does use that 
same outlet. By spreading its merchan- 
dising coverage, the chain helps all 
types of packers to find movement for 
their goods. 

Fourth: Mass production methods in 
packinghouses have eliminated the all- 
around packer butcher. That cut off one 
of the most generous markets for retail 
meat labor. Chains train their own men 
now. They have to. And because they 
do, they help the entire industry by de- 
veloping meat cutters when every other 
source of developing skilled craftsmen 
has been closed. Chains have done much 
to provide a way for men to learn meat 
retailing. 


Chains Quality Minded 


Fifth: Progressive chains have learned 
their lesson from price selling. A clear 
understanding of the value of quality 
merchandising now prevails. With 
chains quality-minded, the tendency will 
be towards quality meat mindedness by 
the public. This always tends toward 
greater meat consumption again our 
mutual objective. 

Sixth: To protect this quality mind- 
edness, chains police every product in 
the stores. Merchandise must be right 
and must be in proper condition when 
it is sold. Kroger spends on meat su- 
pervision a per cent to the sales of 
meat much larger than it spends on 
supervision of any other class of mer- 
chandise. Any packer may rest assured 
that chain supervisory methods will 
protect his brand name against care- 
less handling in the stores. 

Seventh: Chain store advertising of 
meats has very definitely increased con- 
sumer demand for meats. As the largest 
of local advertisers, chains stimulate 
general meat consumption every time 
they mention meats in their ads. 

Eighth: By and large, the chains help 
keep meat retailing up to an honest and 
ethical standard. A smoked picnic in a 
chain ad and in the chain store must 
and does mean a smoked picnic, not a 
pork hock, such as is sometimes palmed 
off on the public. Thus are customers 
educated to know and demand a smoked 
picnic, and he who attempts an in- 
ferior substitute will ultimately suffer. 


These are but few of the many things 
the progressive chains can do, and do 
do, to help the packer sell more prod- 
ucts, to maintain quality and raise the 
quality level of the entire industry. No 
one, grower or packer, can do aught 
but recognize these as favorable contri- 
butions to the joint job we both have 
to perform on this common enterprise. 


On their part, the chains must recog- 
nize the functions that the packers per- 
form for them. They must realize that, 
in the very nature of chings, they are 
primarily retailers and not packers; 
that their meat supplies must come from 
the packing industry. 


The chains must bear in mind and 
treat with consideration the fact that 
the packer must take all the livestock 
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that is shipped into his yards, irrespec- 
tive of the outlet, and that he must oper- 
ate under expensive and exacting gov- 
ernment supervision and must through- 
out the year make a profit; that the 
packer is not a predatory monopoly, but 
an enterprise with as many difficult 
problems as the chains and with a busi- 
ness that is naturally and necessarily 
a complement to meat retailing. 

But the chains have the right to ask 
that the packers do not condemn them 
wholesale and without thought or analy- 
sis; that they view the meat activities of 
chains accurately and analytically. If 
packers do this they will find the chains 
a valuable ally, yes, even more, a na- 
tural, helpful and codéperative partner 
in a joint enterprise, carried on by pro- 
ducer, packer and retailer, with the 
ultimate objective of servicing the pub- 
lic swiftly and economically with at- 
tractive meat products of the highest 
possible quality. 

CHAIRMAN HORMEL: We will 
now hear from Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, 
president of The Chicago Housewives 
League. She will speak on “What the 
Meat Consumer Wants.” 


What Consumer Wants 


MRS. FRIBLEY: When this subject 
was assigned to me, it happened that I 
was also doing a study on what con- 
sumers wanted in milk, so I rather com- 
bined the two when asking questions. 





VOICE OF THE CONSUMER 


Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, President, Chicago 
Housewives’ League, gives packers some 
plain hints. 


I selected the title, “What Consumers 
Wish for when Buying Meat”, because 
it is not always what we wish for that 
we get. As I talked with housewives in 
more than 10 states during the last few 
weeks, I learned, first, that they want 
meat, more meat and yet more meat. 

When the drouth was a popular 
topic a few weeks ago I was asked to 








talk with various groups on what — 
changes might be made in the diet of ~ 
the nation if there was a great scarcity 
of food. Almost without exception the 
housewife said: 


“Give us plenty of meat and potatoes, 


and the spinach can take care of itself.” ~ 


They were all afraid, not of the corn 
crop, as corn, but how a scarcity of corn 
would affect supplies of pork and beef, 
Their major worries were whether there 
would be enough potatoes and meat. 
One question was asked me frequent- 
ly. “If corn and other livestock feed 
are scarce, will meat be conserved for 
us in the form of canned meat?” A few 
years ago that question would never 
have been asked, but today canned 
meats and prepared meats are very 


popular. And, strange to say, the aver- ~ 
age housewife believes that they are © 


budget stretchers. ¢ 

This may reflect on the cooking ability 7 
of some housewives, but the better 
grades of corned beef today are defin- © 
itely considered to be not only a treat 
for the family but inexpensive. 


Ham Convenience 


Perhaps the point of view of the © 
housewife has something to do with that. ~ 
There has been so much talk about 
leisure time—we have a suspicion that 
men are getting leisure time—that we 








PROPERLY CHAPERONED 
(See opposite page) 
1.—F. C. Danielson, Tacoma, Wash., 
and daughter, Mrs. J. C. Merrill. 
2.—Dan Gallagher and helpmate cele- 
brate a wedding anniversary. 
3.—Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Forbes, San Fran- 
cisco. , 
4.—Harry Sparks and latest. 
5.—H. H. Farmer, Henderson, Ky., and 
lady. 
6.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Clair, Chicago. 
7.—Seattle Quartet: Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Moran. 
8.—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Snyder, Utica, 
WN. ¥. 
9.—Big Bob, Little Bob and Mrs.. Bur- 
rows. 
10.—Mr. and Mrs. Chris Abbott of Ne- 
braska. 
11.—Mrs. Walter Carroll (mee Mohler) 
and husband Walter. 
12.—Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Strange, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., get ready to sail on the Good 
Ship Institute. 
13.—Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Price, Buffalo, © 
MN. ¥. 
14.—Max Salzman and adoring spouse. 
15.—Mr. and Mrs. H. L. MacWilliams, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
16.—Mr. and Mrs. J. E. O’Neill, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
17.—Dr. and Mrs. John R. Mohler en- 
joy the convention. 
18.—Fred Krey of St. Louis entirely sur- 
rounded by Mrs. Krey and daughter. 
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constantly work to get our share of it 
also. It is meat cookery that takes a 
great deal of kitchen time. When the 
packer makes meats easier to prepare, 
therefore, he encourages greater use of 
meat. When the packer made hams that 
needed no parboiling women bought 
more of them. For weeks and weeks 
one could not go out to dinner without 
eating baked ham. Ham was not easy 
meat to properly prepare and bake by 
the old method. 


When we had reached that delightful 
state, some packer went a step further 
and did something else to ham. I do not 
know what the process is, but now one 
has merely to exert himself a little bit 
to chew it. Will the next form be some- 
thing we can cook via the radio. Then 
all we have to do is turn a button and the 
meal will be prepared? 


Housewives are all through with 
martyrdom. We want our share of all 
of the good things of life, and we want 
them with the least possible exertion. 
Maybe I am the only woman who will 
admit that, but I admit it frankly. The 
women who talk to me honestly say 
the same thing. We want all there is 
to be had with the least exertion. 

After all, we have a new rival that 
we never had before. It used to be the 
husband said to his wife: “It’s not as 
good as mother used to make.” He does 
not say that today. He very sniffily 
says, “It’s not as good as the club has”, 
or “It’s not as good as the hotel has.” 


Clubs Set Standards 


The real standard we have to meet 
today in our preparation of meat is 
that set by better clubs and hotels. That 
may not seem like a problem to packers, 
but it is a problem to the housewife. 
In almost every family there is at least 
one member who eats at least one meal 
a day away from home—These judge 
everything placed before them by the 
very best that is offered them in hotels 
or restaurants. 


The housewife has to face that prob- 
lem with every piece of meat she serves. 
It is not easy to face, because after 
all, there is a delicacy of flavor that 
must be preserved. Competition between 
home and the restaurant and hotel is 
going to decide the kind of meat women 
use. I say “hotel and club.” What I 
mean is that it is the meat prepared 
by experts in large quantities that is 
deciding for the housewife the standard 
of meat she wants. 

We want graded meat. I believe de- 
mand for graded meat is based almost 
entirely upon the fact that the house- 
wife cannot afford to buy meat she does 


not know is good quality. We do not , 


care to buy just good meat one day 
and really good meat the next. We must 
be assured that every piece of meat 
we buy is equally as good as the piece 
we had yesterday. 


Shopping Methods 


We no longer want to gamble with 
either our money or our cooking reputa- 
tions. Most of us believe very definitely 
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SECOND BULL’S EYE 


For the second year the ‘“‘TeePak Conven- 

tion News” makes a sensation, thanks to 

the journalistic acumen of sales manager 
I. Barnard. 


that if we serve a bad steak tonight, 
tomorrow night the telephone will ring 
and the one whom we had expected to 
eat dinner with will blandly say: “I’m 
sorry; I have a meeting downtown.” 
Perhaps you think that is far fetched, 
but you would not if you knew how 
we feel about meat. At the present time 
it is only the respect in which the indi- 
vidual dealer holds the shopper that 
decides what kind of meat she gets. I 
hate to seem discourteous to the former 
speaker, but most of us who look a 
little simple-minded and say in a pleas- 
ant tone of voice, “I would like to have 
a nice steak,” find that we are very apt 
to get something nobody else wanted. 


It is amazing how most of us stop 
outside the butcher shop door, put on 
the ugliest look we know, go in looking 
as nearly like a battle as we can and 
say to the market man, no matter what 
quality we got the last time, “I want a 
lot better steak than the last one you sold 
me, because it wasn’t very good.” You 
hope this is going to be effective. It is 
not always so simple as that. 


COULDN’T STAY AWAY 


Although retired after a lifetime of service 

to the industry, Sam Stretch, the spice man, 

insisted on making his 30th convention. 

Here he is with W. E. Squires of Van Loan 
& Co. 


Neither price nor argument will serve 
to give the housewife good meat unless 
she knows the dealer better than most 
of us know our dealers. We all hope 
we know them, but we do not. In addi- 
tion, there must be a government grade 
and a government stamp. I happen to 
be one of the women who has studied 
this quite a while. 


Housewives and Legislation 


I am not very fond of legislation. | 
am not very fond of policing. I do not 
know how women are going to get 
graded meats. If there is a way to 
have it without legislation, then I would 
like it that way. I worked for quite a 
little while on the Robinson-Patman bill, 
and I have just had sent to me a copy 
of a bill Mr. Patman is going to present 
at the next session. He does not want 
retailers to have anything to do with 
manufacturers. I think they are not 
even to speak to each other, or some- 
thing like that. If you manufacture 
you cannot distribute. It is an amazing 
piece of material. 

Housewives want less legislation, be- 
cause we know we pay the price. We 
want less policing, because we feel we 
pay for it. But we do feel packers can 
work out some method whereby we may 
get a better meat with less gamble. 
Whether or not we get graded meat, we 
will and must have meat. It is one thing 
we are sure of. 


Women are slowly coming to realize 
that we have been the victims of a great 
many fads and freaks. I suppose every 
man here has been reading some of the 
popular articles, books and research 
material on foods published recently. 
We are learning more about foods and 
nutrition and their effects on the human 
body. There is definite proof that men 
have lived for indefinite periods on meat 
and meat alone. 


Grading and Meat Sales 


If you think women do not know that 
propaganda against meat is abroad you 
are mistaken. There seems to be a great 
natural craving for meat, and most 
people who have given it up did so 
reluctantly. When we find that actual 
research and actual proof can be found 
to prove that meat did not hurt the 
health of the family, more of it is going 
to be used. 


I know that when we talk about meat 
grades, a good many dealers believe 
women will want only the high grades. 
We buy by price now. We would not do 
differently if meat were graded. If you 
doubt, look at records of sales of grade 
C canned fruits and vegetables. They 
greatly exceed sales of A and B grades. 

We believe markets can do much to 
attract our attention. We hate to admit 
it, but we really do not have very much 
imagination. Someone has to put an 
idea in our heads. For instance, within 
a week recently, I received as many as 
5 or 6 letters from women inclosing 
pieces of wrapping paper on which were 
recipes and slogans. Every woman liked 
it. 

The main thing asked in the letters 
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was information on how to preserve 
those recipes in usable form. The women 
all wanted to know how much the print- 
ing added to the expense of the product. 
I could not tell them that. The paper 
was something new and they all liked 
it and certainly such a wrapper does 
not detract from the meat wrapped in 
it. If the housewife has any doubt as 
to what meat dish to have tomorrow 
this printed wrapper is a real help. 


Convenient Cuts Wanted 


There is a growing belief that the less 
expensive cuts of meat might be handled 
in some other way by packers. Women 
are anxious that packers should use 
the bones and the gristle: It is always 
awfully hard to see bone and gristle 
thrown in the garbage. You have seen 
the new home down on Twelfth st., and 
the little contraption under the sink that 
chews up bones and gristle and does 
away with them immediately. I won- 
dered what one would do if he had a 
ham bone to dispose of, or perhaps one 
is supposed to eat only chops there. 

People like lamb stew, beef stew, 
short ribs and spareribs, but many feel 
these meats might come to the house- 
wife without so much bone and gristle. 
We rather think there is magic in what 
the packers do. Could we not get boned 
meats pressed into little squares so that 
there would not be so much waste. 

It may seem far-fetched, but people 
want meat in easily prepared forms. 
There is one meat dish very popular 
now. It is made of frankfurters. I think 
there are about 18 frankfurters ar- 
ranged in a circle in center of which is 
sauerkraut. The reason given for its 
popularity is that it is easy to prepare 
and well seasoned. 


Meat for Children 


Many people whose children have not 
thrived very well on some diets are 
beginning to ask: “Are we going to be 
told about meat for children.” Women 
tell me children have a great craving 
for meat. Mothers are wondering whe- 
ther there will be research done to de- 
termine whether eggs and other pro- 
tein products may be replaced by some 
forms of meat for younger children. 


It is an interesting subject and it is 
new. A few years ago no one, no woman 
would have dared mention in public that 
she thought children needed more meat. 
Women are coming to think for them- 
selves. They are reading more. They 
are reading better material. And they 
definitely are understanding that what 
our ancestors lived and thrived on might 
be pretty good for us, too, and that we 
should live on a little more meat if we 
can get it. 

There are a great many things people 
want today, but they want meat first, 
last, and always. And it is interesting 
that we women want the best. We want 
it to rival the best clubs and hotels, but 
we want the men to do just what they 
have always been doing for us—make it 
easier and less expensive. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:45 a. m. 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


Fourth Session 


Tuesday, October 13, 1936. 


HE meeting convened at 2:15 o’clock, 
Chester G. Newcomb, vice-chairman 
of the board of directors, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
speaker on this afternoon’s program is 
R. W. Regensburger, Swift & Company, 
who will talk on “Some Recent Develop- 
ments and Current Trends in Plant 
Operations”. 


Plant Operating Trends 


MR. REGENSBURGER: In selecting 
material for this topic the problem is 
relatively easy for the first section but 
perplexing as to the latter. The scope 
of operations in the packing industry 
covers a broad field and, corresponding- 
ly, the new developments are many. 


But the choice of current trends to re- 


NEW PLANT TRENDS 


R. W. Regensburger, Swift & Co., outlines 
some recent developments in plant opera- 
tions. 


view is disturbing. One wavers between 
those which are clear-cut and well estab- 
lished and, therefore, old and no longer 
interesting, and those which are new and 
not fully developed, but which may 
prove to be a mirage, as they may be 
discarded when further practical appli- 
cations reveal shortcomings or inherent 
defects. 

There is a deep twilight zone between 
time at which a trend first looms indis- 
tinctly on the distant horizon and that at 
which it finally emerges clearly after 
sufficient practical application has 
demonstrated its value and feasibility. 
During that period in which a trend is 
in the process of evolution, a true ap- 
praisal of its practicability and utility 
is extremely difficult. 

In packing plant operations a notice- 
able trend may be observed toward ap- 


plication of means and methods for 
securing more accurate and reliable con- 
trol of those elements in which air circu- 
lation and atmospheric conditions are 
primary factors. Mechanical arrange- 
ments and systems are supplanting the 
former practice in which the design was 
based principally upon the natural air 
circulation and currents. 


Smokehouse Design 


Typical of this drift is the distinct de- 
parture from tradition in the recent de- 
signs of some smokehouses both for 
smoked meats and sausage. The smoke 
house, which has remained unchanged 
fundamentally from the original old- 
fashioned smoke house on the farm, has 
finally yielded to the modern touch. 

Present day standards for uniformity 
are impelling search for more precise 
control than is possible in the conven- 
tional type of smokehouse in which oper- 
ation is dependent upon natural air cir- 
culation. Variable weather conditions, 
as adverse winds, high atmospheric 
humidity and changing outside temper- 
ature, affect results in the smoking oper- 
ation in the smokehouse in common use 
today. 

The effect of the changeable elements 
is obviated in the new design of smoke- 
house by providing means of operation 
entirely independent of weather. A fan 
and duct system afford adjustable, posi- 
tive, mechanical air circulation through 
the smoking chamber. The relative 
humidity in the smoking chamber may 
be changed at will either increased by in- 
jecting moisture into the circulating air 
or reduced by replacing a quantity of 
the air in the chamber with fresh air. 

Similarly temperature within smoking 
chamber may be adjusted as desired by 
control of heating coils over which cir- 
culating air passes. Thermostats, hy- 
grostats, and similar regulating and 
control instruments, may be applied to 
equipment to provide almost automatic 
operation. 


Cooling Methods 


In addition to the benefits accruing 
from reliable control of all elements of 
operation and independence from atmos- 
pheric conditions, there is the added ad- 
vantage in elimination of present firing 
pits. Smoke may be produced at a cen- 
tral location and piped as desired to 
smoking chambers. 

While trend toward more reliable and 
accurate control of air circulation is 
manifest in smoke house design, which 
is essentially a heating problem, a simi- 
lar tendency may be observed in a serv- 
ice of the opposite character—that of 
cooling. 

The refrigeration of coolers and 
rooms has for many years been founded 
upon the common knowledge that cold 
air will descend and warm air will rise. 
Natural air circulation resulting from 
this phenomenon was employed for chill- 
ing coolers and rooms, and, accordingly, 
brine chambers were provided over cool- 
ers, and refrigerating coils were placed 
at the ceilings or high on the walls of 
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ON DUTY AT THE FINISH 


Vice Chairman Chester G. Newcomb pre- 
sides at the closing convention session. 


rooms. As the natural air movement 
produced by small temperature differ- 
ences is slow and variable, mechanical 
methods are beginning to appear for re- 
frigerating rooms and coolers. 

Unit coolers, consisting of a cooling 
element and a fan which draws air over 
the latter and circulates it through the 
room, have found much favor. Refrig- 
eration through unit coolers is being ap- 
plied to beef holding coolers, fancy meat 
or offal coolers, shipping coolers, and 
similar chilled space. 


Temperature-Humidity Control 


In a recent installation of a hog car- 
eass cooler, the time-honored brine 
chamber was omitted. In its place a fan 
and duct system was provided affording 
a positive controlled circulation through 
cooler. 


New developments in reliable tem- 
perature and humidity control devices 
are competing with the familiar temper- 
ature man. The application of systems 
employing mechanical circulation permit 
more effective use of these instruments. 
Through their application, relative 
humidity, as well as temperature, is 
being maintained at desired points in 
beef holding coolers and fancy meat or 
offal coolers. 


Along with the trend toward greater 
reliability and control in the operations 
in which air circulation and atmospheric 
conditions are a factor, may be observed 
a tendency toward a reduction in the 
time required for processing—more 
rapid turnover. Development of the 
fresh cleaning of casings—no longer 
new—is one typical example, and the 
practice of chilling hogs in 24 hours is 
another case which will illustrate this 
point. 

Similarly, the delicate art of curing 
founded upon the old, established laws 
of osmosis is, from present appearances, 
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meeting with serious competition in the 
practice of accelerated curing by vein 
pumping. For obvious reasons the inno- 
vation is cloaked in secrecy by those de- 
veloping the method for their own 
utility, but the trend is nevertheless 
evident. 


Quick Curing 


The public acceptance of canned hams 
imported from European countries, 
which have been quick cured, has given 
impetus to the efforts to master the 
technique of curing product by pumping 
the curing ingredients through the vas- 
cular system. Beef tongues have been 
prepared by this method in this country 
for some time. Cooked hams, smoked 
hams, picnics and beef briskets have also 
been offered to the public in appreciable 
quantities. 

With the almost instantaneous and 
thorough penetration of the curing solu- 
tion through the capillaries, a milder, 
more uniform product results than by 
the conventional method in which the 
outer portion may be saltier than the in- 
terior. But whether those delicate 
shades of flavor which may be a com- 
bination of efforts from aging in the 
present method of curing can be caught 
and duplicated in quick curing remains 
to be seen. 

The quick-cured product is, of course, 
ready for market in much shorter time 
than by the older method, permitting 
more rapid turnover, saving in curing 
space, and closing the gap between time 
product is put into cure and date it is 
ready for sale. The practice has many 
obvious advantages and benefits which 
will spur on those pioneers who are will- 
ing to explore the possibilities in the 
method. 

In the mechanical field of plant opera- 
tions, there have been developments 
brought to the industry which are both 
interesting and profitable. 


Ice Freezing Methods 


The conventional method of preparing 
ice by the can method of freezing in 
thick blocks, established many years ago, 
and unchanged fundamentally, bids fair 
to bow to the breath of the Arctic in the 
new form. Methods employing film 
freezing have advanced from the dim 
horizon and may now be viewed in 
clearer perspective. 

In keeping with the spirit of the day 
for speed and economy, two basic meth- 
ods have found application in practical 
daily operation. One is Pakice. This 
equipment operates on the idea of con- 
stantly scraping an ice film from the 
freezing surface and briquetting the 
slush ice produced into a solid mass. The 
other, Flakice, is based upon the unique 
scheme of freeing the ice film from the 
refrigerating surface by warping the 
latter. 

Problems in application may still re- 
main but the significant merits in the 
fundamental principles underlying these 
methods command attention. 

The influence of the automotive indus- 
try, which figuratively speaking has put 


mankind on rubber tires, is also being 
felt in the design of hand truck equip- 
ment. Rubber-tired wheels are finding 
increasing favor by reason of smoother 
running characteristics and of lessened 
wear on the floor and on the truck itself. 

Improved and special rubber composi- 
tions have been compounded by the 
manufacturers to withstand the ubiquit- 
ous grease and hot water present in the 
packinghouse and mortal enemies of 
rubber. Longer life of the new products 
bears evidence of the promising results 
of the efforts of the rubber companies 
to prepare a combination which will be 
durable. 


Railroad Transportation 


Improved technique in fabricating 
stainless steels have impelled increasing 
application to packinghouse service in 
the form of table tops, pans, belts, 
trucks, and similar equipment. 

Aluminum alloys, hard and free from 
the tendency to cause black stains on 
articles rubbed across the surface, have 
found some favor through lightness and 
low cost as pans, trays, and truck 
bodies. 

In the field of railway transportation 
there is manifest a distinct trend toward 
greater economy in ice employed in re- 
frigerator cars in transit. The condition 
is probably due to two primary factors. 

1.—The awakening to the fact that 
the desire of the industry to deliver its 
product at destination in the optimum 
condition had led to the practice of add- 
ing more ice enroute than was necessary 
or useful. The refrigerator cars were 
re-iced regularly, according to long- 
established schedules, and arrived at 
destination in many cases with the tanks 
nearly full. 

2.—The improvement in the insulation 
of the refrigerator cars has resulted in 
equipment with greater ability to main- 
tain temperatures. This feature in the 
modern equipment results in lower ice 
consumption and also provides a greater 
factor of safety than existed in the 
equipment of older design. 


Refrigerator Car Icing 


Several methods have been employed 
for securing more efficient results from 
the refrigeration enroute. Each is 
different in its technique and fundamen- 
tal concept, but all yield the same ob- 
jective in reducing the cost of intransit 
icing. 

There are three principal methods 
employed: 

1.—Solid carbon dioxide as a supple- 
mental source of refrigeration enroute. 

2.—Brine retaining ice tanks. 

3.—Salt shaker device. 

Solid carbon dioxide, or “dry ice” as 
it is commonly called, possesses the in- 
herent characteristics of heat absorbing 
capacity combined with light weight, 
small volume, and absence of moisture. 
It may, therefore, be added at the point 
of loading to supplement the water ice 
normally in the bunkers to carry the 
car through to destination without in- 
transit icing. 
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While the cost of solid carbon dioxide 
is generally higher than water ice, on a 
unit heat absorbing basis, the total 
charges for icing in transit, neverthe- 
less, may afford an opportunity for sav- 
ing by the use of solid carbon dioxide in 
such service. 

Brine retaining ice tanks also offer 
a possible means of saving the cost of 
in transit icing through the medium of 
an effective method of utilizing the re- 
maining ice in the tanks. In the conven- 
tional refrigerator car ice tanks, the ice 
in melting assumes the shape of an in- 
yerted cone at the bottom of the tank. 

As the ice has receded from its 
original contact with the surface of the 
ice tank, the transfer of heat from the 
tank walls to the ice is largely through 
the medium of air, which is, of course, 
a very poor conductor. By maintaining 
the tank full of brine, several advan- 
tages materialize: 


Brine Tank Refrigeration 


1.—A liquid medium which is more 
efficient than air is provided for con- 
ducting heat from the walls of the tank 
to the ice. 

2.—The ice floats in the brine and is, 
therefore, supported at top of tank with 
the result that the entire surface of the 
tank is effective as long as a reasonable 
quantity of ice remains. 

3.—The ice is constantly subjected to 
presence of salt in the brine, whereas in 
the conventional tank the salt is dis- 
solved and washed away as the ice melts 
and the refrigerating effect reduced 
accordingly. 

Offsetting the benefits, however, are 
these disadvantages in the method: 

1—High cost of added equipment 
needed at plants to handle and chill 
properly the large quantities of brine 
required. 

2.—Possibility of leaks through 
valves or other parts of system which 
may cause loss of brine. 

The salt shaker device was designed 
to replenish the salt on the ice which is 
dissolved and washed away during the 
melting. In brief, the arrangement con- 
sists of a sheet metal container attached 
inside the ice bunker and mounted in 
such a way that it will tip if not braced 
from within the bunker. The side of the 
container which becomes the bottom in 
the tipped position has a number of 
horizontal louvers. These are so de- 
signed that even though the container 
fully loaded with salt is tipped, the salt 
will not be emptied through the louvers 
without considerable shaking. 


Refrigerator Car Design 


The container is raised to the upright 
position by a chain attached to the hatch 
plug and is held there while the ice tank 
is loaded. With the tank fully charged, 
the ice holds the container in the up- 
right position. During the last plant 
re-icing before the car is pulled, the salt 
shaker is filled with a supply of the reg- 
ular icing salt. 


As the ice melts it allows the con- 
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tainer to drop gradually until finally 
it reaches a position which permits the 
salt to sift out on the ice. As the con- 
tainer is lowering, the motion of the car 
gradually shakes out the entire quantity 
of salt and the louvers serve to spread 
it over the body of the ice. The fresh 
charge of salt accelerates the melting of 
the ice and causes a lowering of the car 
temperature. 

An interesting development in the 
design of a refrigerator car is found 
in a car recently built by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad in which the ice bunkers 
are constructed in the roof of the car. 
From the standpoint of fundamental 
principle, this feature embodies the 
ideal arrangement for the refrigerating 
medium is placed at the ceiling of the 
car, covering the entire area. The ice 
consequently is effective to the last. In 
addition the space formerly occupied by 
the car bunkers is available for loading 
meat products. 

Two possible disadvantages are ap- 
parent: 

1.—Condensation drip from ceiling 
may occur, although this condition was 
recognized in the design and some 
means taken to minimize it by arching 
ceiling. 

2.—Danger of leaks in ice bunkers 
which might cause damage to product. 

More operating experience will be re- 
quired to ascertain the overall advan- 
tages in this design but in present per- 
spective it appears to have merit. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: It is a 
pleasure to introduce the next speaker, 
Albert K. Mitchell, the president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. He is here to discuss with us “The 
Cattle Producer and His Problems.” 


Cattle Producer's Problems 


MR. MITCHELL: Were I to attempt 
to discuss all of the problems of the cat- 
tle producer, it would take the rest of 
the afternoon. I will relieve your anxi- 
ety in this respect by stating that I will 
confine my remarks to some of the more 
important problems of more or less 
mutual interest. 

We sometimes hear the expression 
from people worn by the wear and tear 
of modern life in our big cities that they 
would like to go to the country to get 
away from it all. In discussing with 
you today some of the problems peculiar 
to the cattle producers, and others in 
which we have a joint interest with the 
packer, I am sorry to tell you that the 
complexities of modern life are just as 
much our problem today as they are 
yours and there seems no way of es- 
cape. 

Increased taxes and cost of doing busi- 
ness are common to us all, likewise the 
increased interference of government in 
business, adding to the difficulties of 
operation and increasing the cost there- 
of, is reaching into the field of produc- 
tion while you in the field of distribution 
have already experienced it. 

If I were to single out the one thing 


which, in my opinion, is of greatest con- 
cern to our joint industries, it would be 
the problem of distribution. Three 
years ago we jointly sought a solution 
through the approach of a marketing 
agreement under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. But that one feature of 
Government supervision which to us 
seemed to offer some hope of success, 
was denied us. Apparently it was too 
simple and direct to receive considera- 
tion, while the tools for more complete 
control lay ready at hand in other sec- 
tions of the Act. 


Marketing Costs 


This problem of distribution can not 
be discussed without the use of the trite 
expression that there is too much spread 
between what the producer receives for 
his beef on the hoof and what the con- 
sumer pays for it over the block. Time 
and again this matter has been gone 
into. Each time we are assured that no 
one who stands between the producer 
and the consumer is making an undue 
profit. But the trend in the spread has 
been steadily upward nevertheless. 

This is your problem as well as ours. 
If we can not solve it we may expect to 
see our nation reduce its annual per 
capita beef consumption and turn even 
more than today to the numerous sub- 
stitutes which are available. 

We examine the field of transportation 
and find that while freight rates on live- 
stock are much higher than in pre-war 
days, although rates on many commodi- 
ties enjoying more competition are 
lower, the financial condition of the rail- 
roads has had more influence on recent 
rate-making than any other considera- 
tion. 

Fortunately recently there has been 
indication that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has come to the conclusion 
that high rates do not mean increased 
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Albert K. Mitchell, President, American 
National Livestock Association, speaks for 
the cattle producer. 
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revenues, so we may hope for some help- 
ful adjustment in the near future. We 
solicit your support in helping secure 
such an equitable adjustment. 

There seems little chance for import- 
ant savings in other marketing costs. 
These are now under the supervision of 
the Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion, and lower rates now obtain in most 
of the important markets as a result of 
its investigations. 


Packer and Retailer 


Next comes the packer. We are re- 
peatedly told that beef and pork cut out 
at a loss in the fresh meat trade, but I 
must say that in my opinion the pack- 
ing industry is the most successful one 
I ever knew which operates constantly 
at a loss. Seriously, I realize that net 
profit, as reported per dollar of business 
done, is relatively small. As in other 
fields, it seems to be a question as to the 
economic soundness of the system rather 
than of undue profits. 

In the retail field, we are told that 
with the advent of chain stores into the 
meat field there were too many outlets, 
too small volume and consequent high 
cost of operation. Packers and retailers 
have met demand for small fancy pack- 
ages which can not but increase dis- 
tribution costs. 

It should be said that efforts have been 
made to meet this situation and that 
they have not been entirely barren of re- 
sult. The August National Beef Month 
is the most recent and most successful. 
In that effort producers, packers, rail- 
roads, (through dining car codperation) 
chain stores, and the retail butchers co- 
éperated to good advantage. Beef was 
featured in an extensive advertising and 
display campaign. Despite the heaviest 
August slaughter ever recorded, prices 
to producers were well maintained. 

The success of this undertaking estab- 
lishes the merit of coéperative effort and 
points the way to more aggressive action 
along similar lines in the future. In this 
connection credit is given to the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
agency which, with the codperation of 
your Institute, codrdinated the efforts 
which made the campaign a success. 


Argentine Sanitary Treaty 


There are some other current matters 
of interest I should like to touch upon. 
First is the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion. We are tremendously alarmed at 
the insistence of officials in the Depart- 
ment of State for action on this Treaty. 


We, as producers, consider it the most 
serious threat to the welfare of our in- 
dustry with which we have been con- 
fronted in a generation. It is just as 
serious a threat to your business. The 
havoc created by the 1914 outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease, which spread to 
21 states and the District of Columbia 
in less than three months, must still be 
fresh in the minds of many of you. 

The only trustworthy safeguard is the 
continuance of the present embargo pro- 
hibiting imports of live animals or 
dressed meats from countries where that 
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disease is known to exist. No country 
which accepts foot and mouth disease 
merely as an inevitable inconvenience, 
and which makes no serious effort to 
combat it, should have access to our 
markets for their surplus products. 

It is unfortunate that our officials 
should be so blinded by a desire to stim- 
ulate international trade as to lightly 
cast aside the constant need for vigil- 
ance to protect the health of our herds 
and flocks. I urge you to oppose the 
ratification of this pact with every 
means at your command. 

Next we come to the question of the 
reciprocal trade agreements, and the 
tariff generally. No Act of any recent 
Administration has been so universally 
condemned by the livestock industry as 
has the Canadian Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement. It is the first step in break- 
ing down the tariff wall necessary for 
the very existence of the western cattle 
and sheep industries. Our costs of pro- 
duction, with ever-increasing taxation, 
are such that we must have this protec- 
tion to successfully compete with Cana- 
da, Mexico, or South America. 


Imports and Exports 


Those who seek to justify the Cana- 
dian agreement call attention to the im- 
ports of cattle during the past 20 years 
as evidence that we are on a deficit basis 
as regards our beef production. Such 
statements are not sincerely made. Our 








imports have been comparatively nomi- 
nal. They have varied as our market 
prices varied, increasing whenever 
prices were attractive. 

We believe in a tariff that operates in 
just that fashion—which protects yg ~ 
when prices are low but which permits ~ 
reasonable importations when prices are © 
high. We are entitled to no less than 
that. We are not producing to capacity, ~ 
We exported beef during the war and © 
can do so again if and when conditions © 
and prices justify. a 

Whatever may be the merits of the ~ 
Reciprocal Trade Act, it should be ad. © 
ministered so as not to sacrifice one © 
group of domestic producers in order to | 
facilitate the exports of the surplus © 
products of another group. Repeated © 
assurances were given by administration ~ 
officials that agricultural tariffs were © 
not too high, that agriculture would not © 
be sacrificed in carrying out the recipro- ~ 
cal trade program. The Canadian agree- © 
ment is a direct violation of these — 
promises. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the alarming increase in the imports of © 
canned beef. More than 50,000,000 Ibs, ~ 
came in during the first half of this year, © 
The present rate of duty—6c lb.—is en- © 
tirely too low and out of proportion to © 
the rates on cattle and dressed beef. We © 
have just filed a petition with the United © 
States Tariff Commission for an in- 
crease in the rate, as provided in the : 
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HUMAN CONTACTS AMONG THE BEST CONVENTION VALUES 


(See opposite page) 
1.—E. J. O’Connor and vice president A. V. Crary of American Can Co. 
2.—Tom Hanley gives Frank Lavin a few pointers about the “yellow sheet.” 
3.—I. Schlaifer, Dold’s, Omaha; Geo. C. Rinder, Hastings, Neb.; E. B. Veech, Mil- 


waukee. 


4.—Real Wurstmachers: Erich Pfrommer, supt.; Otto Finkbeiner, president; L. L. 
Louck, sales mgr.; Carl Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing Co. 


5.—Elliott Balestier, chmn. N. Auth Provision Co.; Claude Beall of S. Oppenheimer 


& Co 


6.—F. E. Wernke, Louisville, Ky., and M. C. Phillips, vice president, Griffith’s. 
7.—Waldemar Neumann of Stahl-Meyer all alone in Chicago. 

8.—Harry Batt of Philadelphia knows boneless beef. 

9.—Ben Rosenthal of Dallas and Harry Altman of Shellabarger’s. 

10.—Vice president R. H. Daigneau of Hormel’s and secretary Jim Scully of Dold’s 


talk over the situation. 


11.—T. Scott Woods and H. D. Ryan of Keystone Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 
12.—M. Weinstein, Krey’s Philadelphia representative, and Jacob Zucker of Philly 


are on their way. 


13.—Vice president Geo. M. Foster and president T. Henry Foster of John Morrell 


& Co. enjoy the convention. 


14.—Fred Knorr of Eau Claire, Wis., and Ben Smith of Cleveland talk sausage with 
L. O. Rosenfeld of S. Oppenheimer & Co. 


15.—Geo. Abraham and C. M. Lee of Abraham Bros., Memphis. 
16.—Sales manager R. L. Treinen and beef expert Edgar Weil of E. Kahn’s Sons 


Co., Cincinnati. 


17.—R. S. Scott, sales manager, and president Ike Powers of Home Packing & Ice 


Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


18.—Jack Harris, lard expert, hears about Guy Manaugh’s new lard separator. 
19.—Max Chernis of Boston does business with Joe Ilg of the Grand Trunk. 
20.—Arthur Knapp and Arthur, jr, St. Louis order buyers who are comers. 
21.—Ned Hayden of Baltimore and C. E. Dorman of Boston are fellow brokers. 
22.—A. C. Hofmann of Syracuse and J. S. Scala of Utica are friendly competitors. 
23.—Sig. Straus of Independent entertains Henry Fischer and Otto Finkbeiner. 
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flexible provision of the Tariff Act, and 
most of the major national farm, dairy 
and livestock organizations have joined 
us in that action. 

We hope that domestic packers will 
help us in presenting the matter to the 
Tariff Commission at formal hearing. 
During the past year we have received 
many protests from our members com- 
plaining that it was impossible to buy 
domestic canned beef in any of our local 
markets. Certainly there is a great field 
here open for you if adequate protection 
can be secured. 


Beef Grading 


Our association has long been inter- 
ested in the subject of beef grading. We 
have noted with satisfaction the steady 
increase year by year in the volume of 
government grading. It seems regret- 
table that so many private systems have 
been developed since the government 
grading started in 1927. They tend to 
nullify one of the original purposes 
which was to make available to the 
housewife a simple method of insuring 
quality. For that reason we had intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress a 
beef grading bill, H. R. 13022. We hope 
you will coéperate with us in perfecting 
that measure and in seeking its passage. 

One more major topic and I am 
through. The great central marketing 
system which has been perfected during 
the past quarter of a century, and which 
probably has no equal in the world, has 
one great drawback—the sharp daily 
price fluctuations that are seldom re- 
flected in the price of meat to the con- 
sumer. We have to plan our shipping 
operations a week or more in advance. 
Often by the time our cattle reach the 
market the price is $1.00 or more lower 
than when the shipment was planned. 


Future of Cattle Production 


We cannot object to price changes 
that reflect a definite price trend, either 
up or down, but sharp declines, due sim- 
ply to a slight increase in receipts, are 
entirely unjustifiable. More stable mar- 
kets would, in themselves, tend to sta- 
bilize receipts. 

In the feeder cattle field, these fluctu- 
ations have driven many producers to 
other methods of marketing. If con- 
tinued as applied to fat livestock it will 
inevitably hasten the economic readjust- 
ments previously referred to. 

As producers we find ourselves at the 
end of the long line of marketing and 
distribution costs and in the final anal- 
ysis we are compelled to carry every in- 
crease to this burden. This explains our 
concern and interest in all phases of the 
industry and in any regulation affecting 
it. Economic and drouth conditions have 
left their mark with the result that 
many ranch operations that have been 
practically managed and that are sound 
from the standpoint of economical beef 
production, are in financial distress. 

The successful future of the beef cat- 
tle producer is dependent on maintaining 
values at least as high as those prevail- 
ing today. This can only be accom- 
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plished through adequate protection of 
our markets against importation of for- 
eign beef and by the education of the 
consuming public to an appreciation of 
good beef as the basis of a healthful diet. 

Our industry has suffered much from 
low prices, drouth and depression, yet it 
has maintained its relative independence 
from Government paternalism as have 
few producer groups. We desire to 
maintain that independence of action 
which has been traditional in the de- 
velopment of the West—yet we stand 
ready today to coédperate with you and 
with other groups with which we have 
common interests. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We next 
come to the annual address of the presi- 
dent, William Whitfield Woods, always 
a high spot in our annual convention. He 
will discuss, “The View Ahead.” 


The View Ahead 


MR. WOODS: In discussing the view 
ahead, we have some new considerations 
which the business man has not always 
had to take into account. Formerly, if 
a business man knew the situation of 
his own industry and the general eco- 
nomic situation, he considered himself 


THE VIEW AHEAD 
President Wm. Whitfield Woods of the 


Institute summarizes the situation of the in- 
dustry. 


prepared for the immediate future and 
ready for executive judgment, decision, 
and action. But that is no longer ade- 
auate. 

Today, he needs to know additionally 
what is the controlling political phi- 
losophy—and I am not using the term 
in a partisan sense, but in the sense of 
political eeonomy—what is the political 
philosophy of the people and the polit- 
ical purposes of the government. 

Formerly, extensive drastic changes 
in business usually came from war, 


exploration, travel, or invention. Now 
business can be changed in a short 
period of time,.almost fundamentally, 
by programs that find their origin in 
the political philosophy of the people 
in the controlling political position. | 
can find illustrations in either party’s 
procedure readily. 

We have the extreme examples, of 
course, in Europe. In Russia, what has 
been called a totalitarian state effected 
a change in the form of business over 
night. In Italy, what has been called 
the corporative state completely changed 
the fundamental character of doing 
business. In the United States we have 
had no such sweeping changes. 

We have, however, had a good many 
changes in the status of business, and 
on examination, I suspect it will be 
found that a great many of those 
changes are independent entirely of any 
physical changes in the plant or of any 
great change in our production facilities, 
These are not due to many revolutionary 
inventions, but to changes in the polit- 
ical philosophy of the people or of the 
government. I make no comment as to 
their merit or demerit. 


Hog Production 


It is impossible to discuss the view 
ahead without discussing that element 
in our relationship. However, I do not 
mean to take up that point now, because 
to do so would be to present this talk on 
“The View Ahead” upside down. I 
should like to go from the general to the 
particular. 

Before turning to the subject of the 
general background and setting to which 
our industry must adjust itself in the 
next few years, I should like to start 
with the specific things. Of course, we 
can not deal with the view ahead with- 
out referring to the admirable and inter- 
esting and helpful talk which Mr. Har- 
lan gave to us. In other words, we have 
to start with livestock, and it is con- 
venient to start with hogs. 

To me the most startling thing Mr. 
Harlan said was that hog marketings 
or hog slaughtering may reach a normal 
volume by 1939 or 1940. 

What does that mean? 

It means that the business of the 
swine grower and of the pork packer 
has been set back about ten years. 

It is a long hill that they have to 
climb. It was a long way down. 


Pork and Lard Production 


We have checked production figures 
from 1925 through 1934. We find that 
in that 10-year period production of 
federally inspected pork and lard per 
capita was 64 Ibs. In 1935, production 
per capita of federally inspected pork 
and lard (and I shall stick to figures on 
federally inspected operations because 
they are better available) was only 
34% lbs. That is a tremendous decrease 
in volume. In 1936 the figure will be, 
roughly, about 46 Ibs. That is the view 
closest at hand on production per capita. 

Total production of federally in- 
spected pork and lard ‘in that 10-year 
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period, 1925 to 1934, was about 8 billion 
pounds. In 1935 it was 4% billion 
pounds. No matter what the commodity, 
either on a tonnage or percentage basis, 
that would be a huge shrinkage. In 
1936 the production figure will be a little 
less than 6 billion pounds. 

I have jotted down the relationship 
between changes in exports, population, 
and production of pork. I had intended 
to go into them, but I think that we 
can jump the details and come to the 
conclusion. 

You will find that in the pork indus- 
try we have not had a situation where 
the American hog producer was pro- 
ducing for an export market that had 
vanished. It is true that the export 
market had greatly diminished, but if 
you will take the figure denoting in- 
crease in population and multiply it by 
the consumption per capita, you will 
find that the swine grower well could 
continue to produce, and can still con- 
tinue to produce, for a domestic market 
which has grown greatly; although no- 
body, of course, would like to see him 
produce at some of the prices he re- 
ceived. 

As another speaker pointed out there 
is no indication of a restoration in the 
immediate future of export trade on 
any such scale as we sometimes enjoyed. 

Mr. Harlan’s talk gives us an oppor- 
tunity to approach very specifically the 
view ahead in the pork end of the busi- 
ness. We can take the immediate view— 
the hog marketing year beginning 
October 1, 1936, and year by year, with 
a little analysis of his presentation,— 
get a quick picture of what the next 
few years hold in store. 


Hog Slaughter 


As to the immediate view ahead— 
the hog marketing year beginning 
October 1, 1936, and ending September 
30, 1937—all of you noted Mr. Harlan’s 
view. Mr. Lewis of the Institute staff 
agrees with him, that slaughter from 
the first of this October through next 
April will be about ‘% larger than the 
very small slaughter of last winter, but 
about 4 smaller than the 10-year aver- 
age. 

Slaughter from .May to September 
will be possibly 17 per cent smaller than 
last summer. Total for the year will be 
about 35 to 36 million hogs. Mr. Harlan 
thought it would be about 36 million. 
So, taking the immediate view ahead, 
we find a federally inspected slaughter 
of about 35 to 36 million hogs, compared 
with 31 million in the year just closed 
and with a 10-year average of 46 mil- 
lion, the average of 1925 through 1934. 

It is astonishing how many times one 
gets that figure of about 45 million 
hogs, no matter what ten years one 
takes for some time back. It is not al- 
ways the case, but it holds for a number 
of periods. 

Mr. Harlan gave us a close-up of the 
immediate view ahead. He told us there 
would be an unusual inequality between 
marketings in the two periods of the 
year. In consultation with Mr. Lewis, 
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we are willing to suggest that in the 
hog-marketing year beginning now, 
there will be about 70 per cent of the 
hogs marketed in the winter packing 
season, from October first to May first, 
and about 30 per cent in the summer 
packing period. 


Hog Supply in 1937 


That estimate checks with Mr. Har- 
lan’s suggestion that the distribution 
of marketings will be like the distribu- 
tion in the hog-marketing year begin- 
ning October 1, 1934. Distribution then 
was 71 per cent in the winter and 29 
per cent in the summer. Last year, 
1935-36, it was 59 per cent and 41 per 
cent. Mr. Harlan also pointed out that 
while slaughter in the second quarter 
of the hog-marketing year is usually 
not greatly different from slaughter in 
first quarter it may be much smaller 
this year. 

Now, with a little analysis and a little 
fair inference from Mr. Harlan’s fig- 
ures, we can view the next period, the 
hog-marketing period or year beginning 
October 1, 1937, one year from now. 
Slaughter in winter of that year will 
be smaller than slaughter in year we 
have just entered. Slaughter in the 
summer of that year, Mr. Harlan thinks, 
may be larger than in summer of 1937. 

Total probably will be smaller than 
total of hogs slaughtered in the year 
just begun. In other words he estimates 
that there will be 36 million hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspection— 
in the year just started and less than 
36 million in the next year. 

Mr. Harlan made it plain that his 
estimates, when he was dealing with the 
future, became guesses. Nevertheless, 
they are interesting. He believes that, 
if corn production in 1937 is average, 
slaughter in hog marketing year begin- 
ning October 1, 1938, two years from 
now, will be as large and probably 
larger than in the year which has just 
closed. 


Future Hog Slaughter 


His view in hog marketing year be- 
ginning October 1, 1939, and ending 
September 30, 1940, is that we may then 
reach a normal figure of 45 million 
hogs slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion. If it will not weary you, I think 
it is worth while to see that picture 


as a whole. As compared with a pre- 
vious normal supply of 45 million hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspection. 

Here is the picture we have just 
passed through and the picture ahead 
as seen roughly by Mr. Harlan: 

The year beginning October 1, 1934, 
a federally inspected slaughter of 30% 
million; year beginning October 1, 1935, 
31 million; year beginning October 1, 
1936, 36 million; year beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, less than 36 million; year 
beginning October 1, 1938, at least 36 
million and probably more and then 
forty-five million again in the year be- 
ginning October 1, 1939. In other words, 
by 1940 the business of swine growers 
and pork packers may have reached a 
volume that was only about average 
10 years earlier. 

Mr. Harlan went into some detail on 
the cattle prospect. His general con- 
clusion was that neither from the 
slaughter of cattle nor sheep can we 
anticipate an increase in the meat sup- 
ply to offset the shortage in hogs. He 
thought that for the rest of this year 
slaughter of cattle and calves would 
continue quite large and would run up 
possibly to 17% million head. Of these 
about 1% would be marketings because 
of drouth. We should guess that if Mr. 
Harlan’s estimate of seventeen and one- 
half million should need revision after 
actual marketings are reported, the re- 
vision probably will be downward. 


Cattle and Calf Slaughter 


If you will interpret Mr. Harlan’s 
statement closely, it will be found that 
he is apparently inclined to believe that 
in the next 3 years, with favorable 
weather conditions, federally inspected 
slaughter of cattle and calves probably 
will not reach the number slaughtered 
in 1935—15%o0 million head. 

I do not think anybody, in dealing 
with the view ahead, even in the sense 
of picking some highlights from another 
presentation and arranging them on a 
smaller canvas, could make the situa- 
tion any more clear than did Mr. Harlan 
at the conclusion of his estimates of 
marketing. Even though you heard his 
talk yesterday. I should like to quote 
directly from this paragraph represent- 
ing his summary view: 

“In contrast with the situation during 
most of the first 5 years of 1930-1940 
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decade, when the livestock situation was 
largely vocalized by complaining pro- 
ducers suffering from low prices of 
livestock, the last half of the decade 
seems likely to be vocalized by con- 
sumers complaining of the short sup- 
plies and high prices of meat.” 

We do not need to look in any book 
to find who is between the producer 
and the consumer, whether the com- 
plaint comes from the producer or from 
the consumer. We hear about it in either 
instance. 


Agriculture and Business 


Aside from the physical volume of the 
prospective livestock supply, the in- 
dustry, in measuring the view ahead, 
must take account, of course, of general 
agricultural conditions. It can be said 
in a very summary way that, first, farm 
income each month this year has been 
exceeding farm income in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Secondly, 
land values have been rising. I should 
like to deal with some of the other as- 
pects of agriculture a little later, but 
at this point I am speaking largely of 
the business situation of agriculture. 

As to general business conditions 
which affect this industry, we find some 
very definite factual information. 
Among the favorable facts are these: 
Business, very apparently, continues on 
the up grade. We have a number of 
indices associated with the status of 
business that are based on conditions 
in 1923 to 1925. Those conditions are 
taken as 100. One is the index of in- 
dustrial production as issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board. That index has 
advanced every month since spring and 
is now higher than it has been since 
February, 1930. The index has been 
over 100 since summer. 

Another is the index of factory pay- 
rolls, which really is necessary for any 
measure of the other index. This is con- 
sidered a pretty fair way of determining 
consumer purchasing power. For 23 
successive months that index has been 
higher than in the corresponding month 
of the year before. The index in 
August, the latest month for which we 
have the figure available, stood at 81, 
the highest since October, 1930. 


Manufacturing and Employment 


Another index on the same basis, is 
that of employment in all manufactur- 
ing industries. In August that index 
continued uninterruptedly the advance 
begun in January. It stands just under 
99, compared with 82 in August of last 
year. It is now the highest point since 
September, 1930. 


Some people think that among the 
unfavorable elements to be noted now 
are a certain amount of labor dispute 
and controversy that have arisen in 
the management of business. That 
usually has been a circumstance, I once 
heard a speaker say, that generally has 
gone along with recovery. Another is 
the unbalanced budget. 


As distinguished from the current 
business situation of agriculture—as 
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measured by the indices of which we 
have been talking—there is the question 
of an agricultural program. There is 
also the matter of how the controlling 
current political philosophy, whichever 
party is in power, will affect agriculture 
and this industry. 

I think it is perfectly plain from the 
expressions of the two candidates, from 
the platforms, and from the course of 
policy adopted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, that both parties will 
deal with the agricultural program in a 
sense which recognizes the farm as 
something more than a business—which 
recognizes it from the political side as 
an organized group. 

Those in office must be careful to serve 
well and pleasingly. In their speeches 
both candidates deal with the farm as 
a social asset and the point of view that 
the farmer, because he does something 
different from that done in other busi- 
nesses must have some sort of special 
treatment for the general good of the 
nation. Whichever party shall be in 
charge of the government, therefore, it 
is perfectly clear there will be some sort 
of farm program touching this industry 
very closely. 


Farm Aid 


Mr. Landon has put emphasis on 
the family type of farm. He has made 
it plain, however, that until certain 
balances have been restored, special 
help must be given to the farmer. Mr. 
Peek has indicated that something sav- 
oring of special aid to agricultural ex- 
ports should be undertaken. 


On the other hand, the present admin- 
istration has indicated that some form 
of conservation program will be pur- 
sued; that new conservation planning 
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is in the making. Whichever party is 
in power, there will be pursued some 
form of conservation of land and of 
land resources. Policies followed wil] 
have some bearing on the situation of 
this industry and will be a part of the 
view ahead. 


The program of conservation pursued 
is highly complicated. It varies with 
the different regions. It is hard to fol- 
low if one is trying to get an over-all 
look at it quickly. In general, it has the 
effect, in some measure, of adjusting 
production. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has said that whereas the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was aimed at 
production control, with conservation 
as an incidental, that policy is now 
reversed. The plan is to give benefits 


_ for soil building, productivity increase 


and soil conservation. 
Since this north central region is de- 


_ voted primarily to production of grains, 


the probable effect of such a program 
eventually would mean some read- 
justment of the agriculture of this 
region. And since it means producing 
less of the so-called soil-depleting crops, 
it may mean some slight, if not sub- 
stantial, displacement of livestock pro- 
duction. Less livestock would be pro- 
duced because substitute crops can not 
yield as much livestock feed as the soil- 
depleting crops. 

There are four or five regions with 
varying conservation programs, and 
any packer situated in one of those 
regions would find it valuable to study 
the conservation program and the one 
being developed. 


Legislative Possibilities 


In addition to agricultural legislation 
that will come about in some form, 
whichever party is in office, there are 
certain legislative proposals that are 
possibilities. I hope some of them will 
not come to pass. I do not believe they 
have very much support by those closest 
to the problem. 

For example, there is the Murphy 
Bill. It has a number of provisions. 
There are three of them to which I 
should like to call your attention and to 
which we shall invite your attention 
later if the industry has to protect itself 
against them. First, there is a require- 
ment that packers must register in 
order to operate any plant in which live- 
stock is slaughtered in commerce, and 
that they give bond to assure payment 
will be made for livestock bought. 

Secondly, a system of drastic fines 
and imprisonment, is provided for viola- 
tions of the Packers’ and Stocks Yards’ 
Act. As you know, when it comes to 
questions of trade practice, we have seen 
in connection with the Robinson-Patman 
act, that it is very difficult in some 
instances to tell whether or not one is 
violating an act. 

That has been recognized in a good 
deal of legislation by clapping a man 
into jail only after he has violated a 
cease and desist order that has been 
upheld by the courts. In other words, 
there is a determination first of whether 
there is a violation. Then, if a man con- 
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tinues, he does so at his peril. Under 
this new arrangement, one would have 
to interpret the act, including the doubt- 
ful cases. If he guessed wrong, he 
might be put into jail. 

Finally—and these are not by any 
means all the provisions, the secretary 
of agriculture, or his agent, would be 
authorized to have access at all times 
to all packers’ books and correspond- 
ence. He can prescribe the method by 
which you shall keep your books and 
the method and form by which you shall 
keep even memoranda. The Murphy 
bill was an administration measure. 
The general farm organizations sup- 
ported it. There has been some talk of 
a revival of it in the next Congress. 


Unwarranted Control Sought 


The interest in that measure rests on 
a fundamental fallacy on the part of 
some of those who have been seeking 
for a long time to have this unwar- 
ranted control over the packers’ busi- 
ness. 

To those by whom this control is 
sought there is the general suggestion 
that such control would be in the in- 
terest of the farmer. 

The fundamental fallacy is this: 
There is no way to help the farmer by 
examining packers’ books. It would 
not help him if the packers you had 
missed their profit figures by 100 per 
cent, and if the difference were taken 
from the packers and given to farmers. 

We have averaged your sales and 
your profits during the 11 years, 1925 
to 1935, as reported by slaughtering 
packers to the Packers’ and Stock 
Yards’ Administration. We find they 
averaged 27% million dollars. That is 
a return of slightly less than 1c per 
dollar of sales, net, a very small com- 
pensation for buying, slaughtering, 
dressing, marketing, cutting, curing, 
storing, shipping, selling, and deliver- 
ing a perishable product. 


Packers’ Profits Already Known 


In the next place, packers’ profit is 
subject to verification by the Income 
Tax Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This Bureau can ask for any 
reports it wants and examine your 
books to verify them. It knows its busi- 
ness. There is no real issue here that 
there is anything the matter with profit 
figures, and there is no possibility that 
the amount of money at stake, when 
distributed over all livestock, could 
make any appreciable difference. 

You measure these profits in terms 
of 27% million dollars. You measure 
the average live weight of livestock in 
terms of almost 27% billion pounds. 
It is about 23 billion pounds. If you 
divide one figure into the other, you 
will note that there is not a coin small 
enough to measure the difference in 
price per pound which each producer 
would have received. In fact, there is 
not a coin small enough even if you 
multiplied that profit five or six times. 


There never could be, of course, any 
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such errors as we have assumed. When 
everything is considered one suspects 
some of our farmer friends really have 
been tricked into an interest in a subject 
which is of no real importance. 


There is one subject of importance 
to which we should draw the attention 
of everyone. This is that it is a distinct 
dis-service to agriculture, to American 
business, to the livestock grower whose 
product we market, and to the con- 
sumer to whom we market it, to keep the 
packing industry constantly distracted 
by these will-o’-the-wisps from doing 
the job in hand—serving everyone as 
well as we can by attending closely to 
our daily business. 


What Hurts One Hurts All 


I think our producer, retailer and 
consumer friends would be genuinely 
annoyed if they knew the futile, foolish 
and silly things we have to spend our 
time defending ourselves against, and 
the amount of time we have to take 
from their service to go to Washington 
or somewhere else to meet attacks that 
never had a foundation and that deal 
with an objective that never had signif- 
icance. 


It seems to me that we have to realize 
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Institute recalls his old friends and collabo- 
rators of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
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that livestock producing, retailing and 
packing really do constitute, not in any 
fanciful sense but actually, just one 
industry, and that we can not hurt or 
treat one division unjustly without 
hurting the others. 


I have often used the illustration, in 
talking with our farmer friends, of an 
oil industry, I may have used the illus- 
tration previously, but I think it is 
timely to refer to it again. There are in- 
dustries that are set up as this industry, 
with a producing division, like our live- 
stock producers; a processing or manu- 
facturing division, like packers, and a 
retailing division, like the retail meat 
dealers—all under one ownership. 

Consider a large oil company like the 
Texas Co. or one of the Standard Oil 
companies, for example, which has 
fields, big manufacturing plants all over 
the country and retail outlets—all under 
the same ownership. 

The mere fact that our industry is 
under different ownership with respect 
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to those three divisions does not change 
the impression the public gets from 
what is said by one division about the 
other, or as to what goes on within 
those divisions. 

Suppose, in the case of an oil com- 
pany, all under one ownership, the pro- 
ducing division said, and said unfairly 
—of course, our producers do not gen- 
erally have that attitude toward the 
packing industry—‘‘We could serve you 
well with our gas, and we could do a 
lot more for you if it wasn’t for that 
rascally refining division” and if the 
refining division, manufacturing divi- 
sion or processing division said to the 
public: “We could do an awfully good 
job for you, but for those retailers— 
they are the bunglers; they ruin things 
for you” and if retailers told the same 
sort of story, you can imagine the atti- 
tude the public would take toward that 
industry and toward the product of that 
industry. 


Robinson-Patman Act 


The situation is not different merely 
because ownership in the meat industry 
is divided into three parts. From the 
viewpoint of the public, services and 
functions are exactly the same, and 
consumers expect the same of the in- 
dustry. If one division harrasses the 
other, if one division unjustly accuses 
the other, whichever of us it is, it reacts 
against the other two just as quickly 
as it would if those other divisions were 
under the same ownership. 

Thank goodness that situation has 
improved, but I think it can improve 
still further. This applies to all of us, 
packers included, who, in a moment of 
ill-considered irritation might say some- 
thing that reflects unjustly on the others. 
I think we should continue increasingly 
to work out our common problems. If we 
do the result will register in the general 
prosperity for service given. This is 
particularly advisable in an industry 
where there is nothing of which to be 
ashamed and so much of which to be 
proud. 

Another legislative possibility is the 
question of amendment to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. I skipped the subject of 
compulsory grading because that is 
primarily in the hands of producers. I 
think advocates and opponents of the 
Robinson-Patman Act are very likely 
to seek changes in it during the coming 
session of Congress. 

However, the present Act is a part of 
the immediate picture. It modifies the 
theory of laws affecting trade. A lawyer 
friend of mine says the Sherman Act 
is designed to prosecute you if you do 
not compete hard, and the Robinson- 
Patman Act is designed to prosecute 
you if you do. 


Provisions of Act Not Clear 


In its present form, it is ambiguous. 
The lawyers are puzzled about it. Their 
clients are bewildered by it. For ex- 
ample, word “available” has been the 
subject of a great deal of argument. 
Whether it means that a concession must 
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be offered to all on proportionately equal 
terms or obtainable by all on propor- 
tionately equal terms is not clear. The 
Act is too drastic in places. It may not 
control intra-state operations effec- 
tively and may subject an interstate 
operator to too great disadvantages. 

It may, and quite possibly will be 
declared unconstitutional, either in 
whole or in part. If it isn’t declared un- 
constitutional, it may break down be- 
cause of the difference in the effective- 
ness with which it covers interstate 
and intra-state operations, although it 
can be argued that it applies to both. 

But meanwhile it can not be denied 
that the act has led to some profound 
changes. It stopped the clock for a 
while on a good many things that were 
being done. There is a little experi- 
mental stepping out now, a little testing 
of the water on the part of some of the 
buyers, but the so-called chiselling is 
probably greatly diminished. 

And moreover, regardless of defects 
in the Act and its ambiguities, the situa- 
tion which it aimed to correct—the 
abuses which it aimed to remedy—were 
in many cases in need of correction. The 
framers of the act tried, however 
clumsily, to deal with a situation that 
really existed. There was undue chisel- 
ling. There was discrimination in the 
guise of legitimate trade devices. There 
was a kind of competition that went 
to the length of destruction of competi- 
tion, perhaps sometimes through the 
excessive pressure of the buyer. These 
are abuses at which the Patman Act 
aimed, which it is to the interest of all 
to eliminate by some means. 


Industry Code Successful 


What is a wise policy for this indus- 
try while that cloudy act is being 
thrashed out and tested? I think a wise 
policy, and I base this on the general 
attitude the Legal and other commit- 
tees of the Institute have taken, is not 


SLICING QUALITY 


Paul Trier of Arnold Bros. is proud of his 
product. (Photo TeePak News.) 


to be entangled with the act, but to 
capitalize the interest in the subject 
matter of trade practices, and execute 
our own program. We should proceed, 
in the light of the quickened interest 
and increased eagerness to be rid of 
these bad practices, to work out a pro- 
gram of our own—a voluntary program 
for the industry. Through mutual 
cooperation and mutual high standards 
we can rid ourselves of any such prac- 
tices, if any, as survive. 

We tried that in the Code of Trade 
Practices of the American Meat Pack- 
ing Industry. This was a voluntary 
code and has been carried forward on 
that basis. The secretary of agricul- 
ture wanted voluntary compliance. 

There has never been a case in which 
a complaint has been made under the 
Code of Trade Practices of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packing Industry in which 
the respondent has not desisted from 
the practice complained of, when viola- 
tion of the code was found. And in only 
one case have we gone outside of the 
councils of the industry. This is almost 
a complete demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of voluntary cooperation. 

We had a program which the Insti- 
tute itself wanted—which members of 
the Institute wanted—and for which we 
had practical unanimity. I am not sug- 
gesting that we amend the code. I think 
that has its dangers. There may be 
danger in opening up a document of that 
type which has been so favorably con- 
strued. 


But we can make an examination of 
the situation in this industry. We can 
profit from the current interest in the 
subject. We can make things still better 
than they are in connection with trading 
practices, and particularly those that 
affect unfairly the possibility of a fair 
and honest profit. 


To that end, at the direction of the 
Board of Directors, the Institute has 
appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate the situation in the industry. 
Standing committees will work on the 
same subject. W. S. Clithero has con- 
sented to be chairman of the committee. 
This committee has held meetings and 
is proceeding to make a survey of the 
situation. Something can be done. 


In the Robinson Act, whatever its 
other demerits, we find clear recogni- 
tion, that there are points at which 
destructive competition becomes unde- 
sirable. The Patman-Robinson Act is 
not alone in that viewpoint. In the Ap- 
palachian Coal Case and in the Sugar 
Institute Case we find clear encourage- 
ment to industry to deal with those 
practices that are undesirable and that 
in many instances are destructive to the 
prosperity of the industry. 


Voluntary Action to End Abuses 


One of the most conservative bodies 
in the world—the Supreme Court—says: 

“Voluntary action to end abuses and 
to foster fair competitive opportunities 
in the public interest may be more 
effective than legal processes, and co- 
operative endeavor may appropriately 
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have wider objectives than merely the 
removal of evils which are infractions of 
positive law; nor does the fact that the 
correction of abuses may tend to stabi- 
lize a business or to produce fairer price 
levels require that abuses should go un- 
corrected, or that an effort to correct 
them should for that reason alone be 
stamped as an unreasonable restraint 
of trade.” 

That is a broad charter, it seems to 
me, for American business, within the 
limits of honesty and fair competition, 
to proceed by voluntary action to do 
away with those practices which tend to 
unstabilize markets and to deny fair 
prices. The court plainly says that the 
mere fact that those corrective measures 
tend to stabilize markets or tend toward 
fairer prices is not necessarily an evi- 
dence of restraint of trade. I do believe 
that the committee mentioned is going 
to get something done. 


Government in Business 


There is the Windfall Tax in the im- 
mediate legislative situation. Mr. Aaron 
discussed that at great length. I shall 
not in any way comment on it. 

I want to come back, as a conclusion, 
to the suggestion that any consideration 
of the view ahead of the packing indus- 
try—the same thing would be true of 
any American business—is incomplete 
without taking into account, from a non- 
partisan standpoint, the current control- 
ling political philosophy to which your 
business must adapt itself. 

This affects almost any business. A 
business man now must measure some- 
thing that is harder to put a ruler on 
than supply or markets. We saw an ex- 
ample of it under a Republican adminis- 
tration, when the Federal Farm Board 
was tried out. The government went 
into speculative business. 

The operator of a grain elevator found 
his business affected. He found that 
those measures distinctly affected the 
view of his business, the situation of his 
business and the view ahead of his busi- 
ness. The funds of the Federal Farm 
Board, organized in President Hoover’s 
administration, were pyramided into 
larger credit resources, and some of the 
banking institutions found they were 
definitely, in some way and to some de- 
gree, in a new situation. 


Government Competition 


You can just as easily find examples 
of what I mean in the Democratic ad- 
ministration, and in neither case am I 
trying to comment on the merits of a 
scheme. I am trying to make the point 
that, in any picture of the view ahead, 
account now must be taken, not only of 
the general economic situation, the sta- 
tistical situation and the economic pros- 
pect of the industry, but also of the 
political situation in the sense of polit- 
ical economy. 

Here is an instance almost next door. 
Down the street is a theatre called the 
Studebaker. There you will find a play 
called “Dead End,” produced by Norman 
Bel Geddes. It is rather an unusual sort 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


TALKING IT OVER 
1.—Dr. F. C. Vibrans and John Rob- 


erton discuss lard research. 

2.—Herman Mayer, sr., and “Old Timer”’ 
Chas. Dieckmann know sausage. 

3.—Con Yager tells Frank Davis of the 
old days. 

4.—R. C. Pollock talks meat with Will 
Schluderberg. 


5.—Jay Decker and V. D. Skipworth re- 
call things. 





of play, and, therefore, it may have been 
considered rather a risky venture. But 
Mr. Geddes put his money in it. 

Next door to this hotel is the Black- 
stone Theatre. It has a play there 
called, “Broken Dishes.” That play is 
financed this way: Mr. Geddes and other 
producers pay taxes; so do the rest of us. 
They are turned over to the government, 
and the government, for the purpose of 
finding employment for actors who have 
been on relief, hired the Blackstone The- 


atre, and a few blocks away from “Dead 
End,” they opened up this theatrical 
production called “Broken Dishes.” 


Both plays are very popular. Mr. 
Geddes may like it or he may not like it. 
It may be wrong or it may be right; but 
he has a new element facing his busi- 
ness. 

We have seen the same thing in meat 
canning and other types of manufactur- 
ing. The mattress manufacturers have 
also. So I say, regardless of its merit or 
demerit, it is important to take account 
of the current political philosophy if you 
are going to fit your business into the 
general situation. 


Government As Business Factor 


Through such cases as I have cited, 
and through other cases with which you 
are familiar, I think we can pin down 
some of the current controlling princi- 
ples that business must at the moment 
fit into. 


Item 1 is the principle that it is right 
for a government to tax its citizens and 
then compete with them in their own 
business fields. This may be entirely 
right, or entirely wrong. 

Item 2 is the principle that it is right 
to take money away from one group of 
citizens and give it to another group of 
citizens, to be used to compete with the 
first group of citizens. 

Item 3 is the principle that it is right 
to treat one group of citizens differently 
from other groups of citizens. For ex- 
ample, under the new revenue act, co- 
operative forms of business are exempt 
from certain taxes which the corporate 
form of business has to pay. That is of 
distinct interest to any business man 
who must compete with coéperative en- 
terprise, of which there are some in 
every industry. 

The Institute’s policy is not, in any 
sense, against the codperative move- 
ment. A good many meat packers know 
what coéperation is in trade associations 
and related organizations. The general 
view is, and it is the view we have been 
taking in your behalf and shall continue 
to take in the immediate future, that all 
business should start from the same 
mark. 

There should be no favoritism through 
legislation or subsidy to different forms 
of businesses—consumer codperatives, 
for example. There have been statutes 
passed to satisfy particular groups, and 
the population on occasion has been 
dealt with in terms of groups. 


Government for Groups 


Item 4 is the principle that special dis- 
pensation should be made to certain 
groups. I am not challenging or endors- 
ing this. Both candidates favor benefits 
of some kind to farmers as a class, and 
I am sure the packing industry would 
be the last one to decry the importance 
of agriculture, both as a business and as 
a sort of backbone in our political 
economy, our business structure, and our 
citizenship. 

Running through all these items men- 
tioned is a sort of common theory and 
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practice—the theory and practice of 
government, to some degree, for groups, 
of groups, and by groups. 


This brings me to the end of this ex- 
amination of the view ahead. If it is 
really sound that the business man will 
find himself increasingly affected by the 
political structure, then it is important 
that he take his own part. It is im- 
portant also that he function as a citi- 
zen, of course, because he does not cease 
to be a citizen because he is a business 
man. He can not sit back and suppose 
that, because he keeps quiet, nobody will 
hurt him. If he keeps quiet enough, 
somebody is almost sure to hurt him. 
We have learned that. It is legitimate 
that he make his services and his in- 
tegrity understood. 


Some time ago a speaker who ad- 
dressed you yesterday—Mr. Colby M. 
Chester, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and Chairman 
of the Board of General Foods—spoke 
before the Associated Industries in Mis- 
souri. I think this point of view was 
stated by him a great deal more clearly 
and a great deal more forcefully than I 
have been able to put it down. I should 
like to read you as a conclusion of my 
presentation of the view ahead, his in- 
junction to the business men of Missouri 
in the manufacturing field: 


As One Business Man Sees It 


“Industry has been strangely silent of 
late years. The implication flowing from 
the silence is that we are either guilty 
of the charges against us or lacking in 
moral courage. There is not a man in 
this room without definite power and 
definite responsibilities. .. . 

“Are we truly serious in our desire to 
regain our lost reputations? If we are, 
then let us fairly and frankly recognize 
and credit the mistakes of the past. In 
the business life of the nation involving 
millions of people, it is not surprising 
that there are sordid and selfish men 
just as there are sordid and selfish men 
in all walks of life. 

“The surprising thing is that they 
have been tolerated as long as they have. 
It is time to rout those among us who 
are responsible for our tarnished repu- 
tation. It is time to marshal the forces 
of business opinion, to raise our entrance 
requirements, and to fearlessly repudi- 
ate those whose code of ethics is so low 
as to bring disgrace on the whole busi- 
ness world.” (I think fortunately our 
industry is fairly free from that sort of 
thing, and that men in any industry can 
be led to forsake misconduct.) 

“Let us review again and again the 
whole question of employe relationship 
and social security, as most of us have 
been doing for some time, and solve it in 
the light of reason and fair play. Let us 
reweigh the proper balance between 
stockholder, employe, and consumer, in 
the distribution of our profit and the 
sharing of our loss, and do even-handed 
justice without fear or favor. Let us 
correct our trade practices ourselves 
where they are wrong and not wait until 
the government takes the initiative. 


PLAN COMMISSION HEAD 


Thomas E. Wilson, again chosen head of 

the Institute Plan Commission. He is also 

founder of the Institute of Meat Packing, 
University of Chicago. 


“Let us advertise honestly and recre- 
ate a spirit of confidence on the part of 
the consumer in the products we adver- 
tise. Proper advertising can not con- 
done exaggeration and bad taste even if 
temporary loss in sales is the result. An 
untrue advertisement hurts the whole 
advertising profession, the advertiser 
that puts his name to it, the agent that 
prepares it, and the medium that pub- 
lishes it. 

“Let us be frank and forward in state- 
ments regarding our business to those 
that own our business, our stockholders, 
and, finally, let us do everything in our 
power to achieve a proper understand- 
ing between ourselves and the public at 
large. 

“In a spirit of true enlightenment, 
without rancor or malice or political 
bias, industry should speak. How can 
we longer continue to seek the seclusion 
of silence and expect any judgment ex- 
cept that which has been passed upon us 
in recent years? . 

“This is our common country .. . en- 
dowed as in no other, inspired by a tra- 
dition surpassed by none... It matters 
not where we come from or where we 
live. Let us be patriots first and parti- 
sans afterwards. Let us march forward 
together, shoulder to shoulder, believing 
in a newer and greater destiny for the 
American people, let and inspired by the 
greatest statement of principle ever 
given the human race: ‘Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ ” 


At this point in the session H. Harold 
Meyer, treasurer of the Institute, made 
his report. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers and directors 
were unanimously elected: 

Chairman of the Board—Frank 4A. 
Hunter, Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy jr, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Jay ¢, 
Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie 
Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; William F. 
Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T, J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Geo. A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York 
City; V. D. Skipworth, Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—H. Harold Meyer, H. H, 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Directors (3-year term)—E. C. An- 
drews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Curtis B. Cross, Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore.; F. A. Danielson, Car- 
stens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; L. W. 
Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; G. F. Swift, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; G. L. Childress, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Directors (2-year term)—R. H. Cabell, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; Frank 
Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, 
Ia.; D. R. Howland, Miller & Hart, Chi- 
cago; W. E. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. Henry Foster, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; G. W. Bir- 
rell, Chris. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Robert Swanston, C. Swanston & Sons, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Directors (1-year term)—T. P. Bres- 
lin, Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Packing Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; John W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; 
Fred M. Tobin, Rochester Packing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel Slotkin, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., New York 
City; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 

Executive Committee—R. H. Cabell, 
E. A. Cudahy, jr., Frank A. Hunter, 
W. R. Sinclair, Oscar G. Mayer, John 
W. Rath, Geo. A. Schmidt, G. F. Swift, 
Thomas E. Wilson and Wm. Whitfield 
Woods. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas 
E. Wilson, chairman. 

There being no further business the 
convention adjourned sine die. 


A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


One of the missing was veteran A. 0. 
Luer, head of the Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles. There was a good reason. He 
and Mrs. Luer, who had such a good 
time at last year’s gathering, were cele- 
brating their 50th wedding anniversary 
just at convention time. The date was 
October 10, and “Uncle August” Luer 
from Alton was one of the many guests 
at the celebration. 
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Cruise of the Good Ship Institute 


S A climax to the 31st annual con- 
vention packers and their ladies 
enjoyed a novelty in the history 

of conventions—a cruise to Bermuda. 

Even though the cruise was synthetic, 
it had most of the thrills of a real ocean 
voyage—all except the seasickness. The 
ballroom of the Stevens was a replica of 
an ocean steamer. Sights and sounds 
were of the ship and the ocean, and the 
guests really felt they had been some- 
where and seen something. 

“Anchors aweigh!” was the cry at 
seven thirty on Tuesday evening, and 
the Good Ship Institute sailed out of 
New York harbor. 


Sights and Scenes 


Saluting the Statue of Liberty as it 
was passed on the way out, the ship 
docked at Atlantic City for a brief pe- 
riod, sighted Washington in the distance 
—where the Senate Committee on agri- 
culture was holding a hearing on the 
processing tax—skirted the coast of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, heard old songs 
resung from the verandah of a Virginia 
homestead and listened to the Carolina 
darkies sing “Old Man River” asthe 
good ship passed. 

In the course of the voyage a serious 
note was injected when Sir Wilmott 
Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, talked of “The European 
Situation,” after which the boat docked 
at Bermuda, and amid the greetings of 
visitors and natives the guests went 
ashore. 

The spacious reception hall of the 
grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel had 
been turned into a dock at which the 
Good Ship Institute was anchored. There 
the more than 800 guests gathered, the 


men with their sun helmets and the 
women with their head bands of gold— 
passport in hand—and boarded the ship 
into which the ballroom had been trans- 
formed. 


Almost Missed the Ship 


Seated at the Captain’s table were 46 
industry leaders and honored guests, 
who lent not only dignity but atmos- 
phere to the occasion as they entered 
wearing officers’ caps, some placed 
firmly and primly on dignified heads, 
while others were at the properly rakish 
angle of the knowing seadog. 

All guests were aboard, the gang 
plank was drawn in and the Good Ship 
Institute was about to depart when there 
was a frantic hail from the shore. The 
engines were stopped, the gang plank 
replaced and a belated Institute leader, 
Oscar G. Mayer, came aboard. Then the 
Good Ship steamed away. 

Night on the deck of a liner at sea, 
with soft blue-green light over all, but 
with powerful white lights directed on 
the ship’s bridge and the captain’s table 
just below, lent a happy atmosphere in 
which the guests partook of an elaborate 
course dinner of which delicious, prop- 
erly-aged sirloin steak was the piece de 
resistance. 


Passports Required 


Banquet tickets were in the form of 
passports, replicas of the usual passport 
required of the ocean traveller. On the 
outside was a reproduction of the seal 
of the Institute, with the words, “Pass- 
port, Cruise of the Good Ship Institute, 
October 13, 1936.” On the inside was 
the proclamation of President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, countersigned by 


Chairman F. A. Hunter of the Board. A 
mirror provided the passport photo, un- 
der which was the description of its 
holder. 

Construction, decoration and entire 
production of the Good Ship Institute 
was designed and executed by Marc T. 
Nielsen. Lyle Hagan was the stage 
manager and Dick Wells the first mate. 
There was a quartet, a pipe organ with 
Charles Bennett at the keys and radio 
furnished the necessary jazz. 


MENU 
Delice Mondaine, Gourmet 
Toast Melba 
Essence of Tomatoes, Chantilly 
Hearts of Celery en branche 
Colossal Ripe Olives Spanish Queen Olives 
Individual Sirloin Steak, Fresh Mushrooms, 
Sauce Bearnaise 
Bermuda Potatoes Fondante 
New String Beans au beurre 
Heart of Lettuce, Stevens 
French Dressing 
Bombe glacé Fantaisie, Rum Sauce 
Petit Fours Mignardises 
Demi Tasse 


As the voyage progressed the time ar- 
rived for the formal proceedings. 


The European Situation 


TOASTMASTER HUNTER: Sir Will- 
mott Lewis, Washington correspondent 
of the London Times, has just come 
aboard. We are going to turn the tables 
onhim. Weare going to ask him to talk 
to the Institute about the European 
situation. 

SIR WILLMOTT LEWIS: Deliver me 
and all other poor devils who are con- 
demned to make these dangerous trips. 
I should like to state before saying any- 


On Their Way Over the Gangplank Into the Good Ship Institute 


Week ending October 17, 1936 
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thing further that many of my best 
friends have been economic royalists. 

It should be, and I do not doubt it is, 
the duty of the speaker to pay a decent 
respect to the digestion of mankind at 
a time like this. It is not only hard on 
you, but it is hard on me that I should 
be asked to talk after a very pleasant 
dinner about anything so complex as the 
European situation. Yet it is something 
which is immensely important. It is 
something which darkens the minds of 
men everywhere. I am going to do the 
best I can to talk about it as it seems to 
me, but I want you to understand that I 
am not preaching any new evangel here. 

It is less than 20 years since the last 
general war—the World War. We live 
at a time when millions upon millions of 
men and women remember the fighting, 
the death, the maiming, the impoverish- 
ment, the destruction and the furious 
futile wastes of those 4 years between 
1914 and 1918. Incredible as it may 
seem, there are many who believe this 
thing may recur; that within a year or 
two the same immense and murderous 
futility may be committed again. 

I should like to say that this World 
War, through which we all went, differs 
in one very important respect from all, 
though there have been few, other great 
historical catastrophes. 

The geologists tell us that through re- 
mote ages past what is now the Medi- 
terranean Sea was a valley, an inhabited 
valley. Waters broke in and made of 
that valley the sea that we now know. 
Here was a historical catastrophe ut- 
terly beyond the power of human beings 
to control or to prevent. 


Democracy and Its Influences 


Seventeen hundred years ago the 
Roman Empire was broken down by the 
movement of nomad tribes up and down 
the continent of Europe. Those were 
great historical catastrophes, but the 
one which came in 1914—and it is not 
yet over—differs from both those others. 
It existed in the minds of those who suf- 
fered from it. The World War in 1914 
would never have begun and could never 
have begun unless great groups of 
human beings had not thought certain 
thoughts, desired certain ends, and 
willed certain acts. It was separated 
from, distinguished from, distinct from 
earlier human catastrophes. 


We thought of it when it was over as 
though it ended an epoch, and in one 
sense it had. It ended the old theory of 
the divine right of kings, but it is a 
question now in many minds whether, 
much rather than ending an epoch, the 
World War was not an unhappy but still 
incompleted phase of the development 
of the modern world. When I say the 
modern world, I mean the world which 
was brought into being by two of the 
three great changes in human history. 


The first of these changes—and there 
have been only three—was the coming 
of Christianity, upon which we will not 
touch at the moment, although it had 
immense political importance. The other 
great changes were, first, the coming 
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of democracy and nationalism, which 
were brought into existence by the 
American and the French revolutions at 
the close of the 18th century, and the 
conquest by man of the forces of nature 
which we call, roughly, the industrial 
revolution. 

It was as though, with the American 
and French revolutions in 1776 and 1789, 
with their release of the energies of 
classes which had been submerged un- 
der the twin evils of heredity and privi- 
lege, those classes had brought about its 
almost immediate effect—the conquest 
by man of the forces of nature. This 
may sound dull, ladies and gentlemen, 
but it is vital for any understanding of 
our own times. 


WILL THE POT BOIL AGAIN? 
Sir Willmott Harsant Lewis, Washington 


correspondent of the London Times, tells 
packer banqueters of the European situa- 
tion. 


Up to the end of the 18th century, this 
world was a static world. It lived, in 
fact, upon the annual embodiment of 
the sun’s energy in vegetable matter. 
We built our cities with wood; we built 
our ships with wood; we bleached our 
textiles with wood. Deforestation was 
a growing and appalling danger. The 
birth rate was enormous. Men and 
women in those days bred with the 
charming inconsequence of the Belgian 
hare, but the death rate was equally 
enormous and population remained 
static. 


Invention and Population Increase 


At about the beginning of the 19th 
century «certain discoveries and inven- 
tions released the world from this stag- 
nation and unlocked for it the stored 
treasure house of the world’s wealth ly- 
ing under the ground. From that mo- 
ment incredible things happened. The 
labor of the human being became more 
valuable and was thus more preserved. 
People commenced to think of sanitation 
and of hygiene. The birth rate remained 


high, but the death rate was reduced. 
Immense human migrations set in. 

Thirty-six million people entered this 
country in the 19th century from the 
Old World. In the 19th century the pop- 
ulation of the English-speaking peoples 
increased 8-fold. The population of Eu- 
rope, which at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury was about 180,000,000, at the end 
of the 19th was 450,000,000. In other 
words, Europe added to itself two and 
one-half times as many people as all the 
previous centuries had accumulated. We 
had entered upon an incredible new pe- 
riod in the development of the human 
race, and we are today within that pe- 
riod. 

It is the forces which were unloosed 
at that time, the forces, aye, of democ- 
racy and nationalism, released by the 
American and the French revolutions, 
and the social pressures set up by that 
multiplicity of events, discoveries, skills 
and energies, which we call the indus- 
trial revolution, which together make 
the world into which we look with such 
grave doubt, such disquiet, such uncer- 
tainty today. 


Democracy Challenged 


There is literally no end to the elabo- 
ration which might be made, should in- 
deed be made, if we are willing to under- 
stand it, of those things I have but very 
briefly mentioned. But some brief men- 
tion of them is essential to any under- 
standing of what the world is moved by 
and is in its human mass sense respond- 
ing to today. 

It is a familiar saying to those of us 
who speak the English language that 
democracy today is challenged. I think 
that is true.. I think it is challenged 
both from without and from within. Let 
us remember that this democracy and 
nationalism which were born toward the 
close of the 19th century did not imme- 
diately defeat, though they began the 
defeat, of the old system of heredity and 
privilege. 

It was not until the close of the World 
War that the disappearance of the Ro- 
manoff, the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
empires brought sharply to the minds of 
men that so far as the western world 
was concerned, the old day of heredity 
and privilege was over. 


Those who made the peace of 1919 
assumed that it would be well, that it 
would be wise, to impose upon the suc- 
cession states of that period the system 
known as the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Some among them were not 
ripe for that form of government, and 
it is where democracy was not ripe that 
democracy has been denied. There is 
nothing surprising in this. There is no 
more difficult way of life than the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


It exists always with nationalism, and 
unless nationalism is tempered by de- 
mocracy, or democracy is tempered by 
nationalism, a state of unbalance is set 
up which is dangerous. Wherever this 
unbalance exists, it is invariably na- 
tionalism which grows unchecked, and 
it is precisely this growth of an un- 
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checked nationalism whose final and ex- 
aggerated form we call imperialism. It 
is precisely this growth of an unchecked 
nationalism which is now setting the 
world alight with anxieties and dis- 
quiets. 


Democracies Accused 


Not only that, but we live in a world 
today in which the most powerful force 
is the force of applied science. We live 
in a world whose technological develop- 
ment is so amazing, whose possibilities 
of national integration, of action in a 
military or economic sense by an entire 
people are so incredibly great, that the 
dangers which might be attached to a 
nationalism of 200 years ago have been 
multiplied beyond the mind of man to 
conceive of in our time. 

The vague instance would be to say 
that war, once an affair of professional 
armies, is now an affair of whole peo- 
ples, and that in order that it may be- 
come the affair of whole peoples, an in- 
finite variety of other technological de- 
vices may be brought into play and ex- 
erted in the form of propaganda to 
arouse whole peoples to the necessary 
unanimity of feeling to justify military 
action. 

Let us not condemn countries in which 
this exists. Our danger, as I see it, is 
not so much that there are certain coun- 
tries in the world in which the army has 
become a sort of mystical epitome of 
the state as that those of us who still 
call ourselves democratic should be un- 
ready for the test. 

Remember that we are subject to grave 
accusations. When I say “we,” gentle- 
men, I mean such democratic countries 
as yours, as those which compose the 
British Commonwealth of nations, as 
France, the Scandinavian countries and 
Holland. The accusation brought against 
us, and particularly those among us— 
America, England and France—which 
are the most powerful, is an accusation 
against the quality of our democracy. It 
is that, having with the coming of de- 
mocracy and nationalism destroyed he- 
redity and privilege, we have now set up 
within ourselves another form of privi- 
lege, not a privilege of birth but the 
privilege of wealth; that there is the 
grave maldistribution of wealth within 
our borders. 


The State and Its People 


I am coming to the belief (and I say 
this quite frankly) that important and 
vital as must be our readiness to accept 
the challenge to democracy from with- 
out, even more important should be our 
readiness to meet the criticism of de- 
mocracy as it applies to conditions 
within our own borders. There is ulti- 
mately no guarantee of our ability to 
meet any challenge from without save 
the existence within our own borders of 
loyal and contented peoples living under 
conditions whose equality and oppor- 
tunity is enough to make it possible that 
every man and every woman within our 
country shall be able to make the best 
of what is in him or herself. 
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I no longer am a believer in the old 
argument, known as the stake-in-the- 
country argument. I do not think that 
the stake-in-the-country argument can 
any longer stand up against conditions 
of our own day and time. It was said 
that the man whose purse was chiefly 
concerned was the man whose voice 
should be chiefly heard, was the man 
who, from a property and material point 
of view, had a stake in the country. 


I say to you frankly, I say with deep 
and inner conviction—that if a stake in 
the country means a stake in the good 
government of a country, the man who 
really has that stake is not the man 
who possesses something but the man 
who possesses nothing. From the man 
who possesses something, something 
may be taken; from the man who pos- 
sesses nothing, there may be taken that 
which he hath, even unto his life. He it 
is who in the fullest and most pressing 
sense holds a stake in the good govern- 
ment of countries which today are so 
technologically advanced as to withdraw 
from the great mass of the workers the 
tools of their own work. 


I shall not elaborate the point any 
more, save as it affects my general argu- 
ment that today not only is it imperative 
that the democratic countries of this 
world should be wary of what happens 
without, but they should look to their 





own inner conditions. I say this with 
deep conviction as to my own country, 
and I ask you to ask yourselves of yours, 


Applied Science Changes World 


So much having been said by way of 
too lengthy exhortation, let me point 
out one other thing. The 19th century, 
from 1815 to 1914, went by without any 
general war. There was what might be 
described as a general war in the Na. 
poleonic Period. When that ended, Eu- 
rope, or the world in general, passed 
into a period lasting 99 years in which 
there was no general war. There were 
incidental wars, many of them im. 
portant, but no general war, and let us 
remember that it is the fear of a genera] 
war which darkens the minds of men 
and women today. 

I am not speaking chauvinistically, as 
it were, when I say that there was no 
general war from 1815 to 1914 because 
the name and strength and financial 
power of Great Britain stood as obsta- 
cles. There are many things which 
might be said by way of elaboration and 
detail there. 

We enjoyed or practiced what came to 
be called splendid isolation, and our 
naval and financial power was sufficient 
to make our influence determinative in 
the prevention of a general war. But in 
the meanwhile technology was at work. 
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Applied science was changing the world, 
was changing social conditions within 
countries, and that amazing and extraor- 
dinarily able and industrious people, 
the Germans, made enormous forward 
strides. They attracted into their orbits 
satellite powers, and England was 
shaken out of its isolation finally and 
definitely by the announcement in 1900 
that Germany intended to build a great 
navy. 

And then, if I may rapidly sum- 
marize for you what took place, you 
observe that England in 1902 made an 
alliance with Japan and was able to 
withdraw a great deal of her fleet from 
Far Eastern waters and concentrate 
them in the North Sea. You will observe 
that Great Britain in 1907 made the 
entente confrere with France with the 
further realignment of naval power, and 
you will remember that an understand- 
ing was reached with Russia—too late. 
The war of 1914 broke out. 


Can General War Be Prevented? 


I have gone so far into this in order 
to lead up to one statement which it is, 
in my judgment, important to make at 
this time. Great Britain no longer has 
the power to do what she was able to do 
between 1815 and 1914. Her naval power 
is shared with the United States. I 
should advance it as extremely unlikely 
that Great Britain would ever accept the 
principle of parity at sea with any other 
power, but parity at sea has been ac- 
cepted with the United States, and I am 
profoundly glad that it has. But neither 
in the sense of naval supremacy nor 
financial supremacy has Great Britain 
any longer the power to step in between 
the world and a general war as she did 
between 1815 and 1914. 

Nor, even if this country had the will, 
which I think it has not, has this coun- 
try the power, naval and financial, to 
prevent a general war. The power to do 
that exists, but it does not exist nation- 
ally in any one nation. It lies, if we will 
use it, in the hands of the democratic 
countries; that is to say, the United 
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Scott and Paymaster General James R. Leavell. 


States, the member nations of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, and France. 

How cooperative action to this end 
could be brought about, I do not know. 
God may know, but He is unlikely to tell 
the world. But I am very sure that the 
power lies implicit in the existence of 
these three countries or groups, whose 
attachment to what we call democratic 
form of government ought, upon the 
face of it, to be enough to lead them 
toward cooperative action. 

I am beginning to feel very sorry for 
my audience at this time. You have had 
dinner. The digestive processes are at 
work, and there intervenes a solemn 
man with a cold in his head and a 
singularly rasping and unpleasant voice 
to say singularly rasping and unpleasant 
things to you. 


General War Not Likely 


I do not believe that the world lies in 
any such immediate danger of a general 
war as some pessimists say. The truth 
is that a general war now would mean 
almost inescapably a return to bar- 
barism. And the men who are directing 
things, no matter how dictatorially they 
are directing them, know that. 


And yet if there were that threat, I 
ask myself how the great democratic 
countries would respond to it. Would 
it be in the sense of common action, or 
would it be in the sense of an attempted 
neutrality? 

I should like to say a word or two 
about neutrality, if I may, without 
offense, to an audience composed of 
Americans, whose minds are chiefly 
directed toward the art of neutrality. 
Abstention from a general war for this 
country would only be possible if de- 
mocracy were working much more 
smoothly and much less subject to inner 
conflicts than I have yet observed it to 
be working in any democratic country. 

In my cold and considered judgment 
the likelihood of abstention for the 
United States from any general con- 
flagration would be small indeed unless 


the harmonious development of affairs 
within the country made that form of 
nationalism which alone could determine 
neutrality possible. In that case one 
would have to think in terms, I should 
assume, of some form of cooperative 
action to preserve the institutions which 
you and people of my country and the 
people of France generally and gen- 
uinely have at heart. 


Difficult to Understand 


At this point I have to resign and 
say that I do not know how it can be 
done, but that I do know that over wide 
spaces of this country and mine and 
France, the burning desire that it should 
be done exists, and there I shall have 
to leave it. 


You will observe that I have not 
treated of the European situation in any 
other than the most general ways. I 
do not believe that you can understand 
conditions within countries today unless 
you have in mind those large forces 
which have been moving or which have 
been blowing athwart the world with 
such violence since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution and the coming of 
democracy and nationalism. 

Before I sit down, I want to beg your 
pardon for having talked so dully and 
so gloomily to a group of men and 
women who are gathered here primarily 
to have a good time. You must at- 
tribute it, perhaps, to that curious lack 
of comprehension which is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
Englishman as the American knows 
him. 

You know there are stories which bear 
the stamp of their racial origin. Let 
me tell you this one: It is the story of 
an Englishman who was relating an 
experience he had on a station platform. 
He said, “You know, I saw at the other 
end of the platform a tall, venerable, 
interesting old gentleman and I made 
up my mind he was the Archbishop of 
York. So I went up to him and said, 
‘Pardon me, sir, are you the Archbishop 
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of York?’ and he replied, ‘What the 
bloody hell has that got to do with you?’ 
So to this day I don’t know whether 
it was the Archbishop of York or not.” 

So you recognize that that is inefface- 
ably stamped with the marking of its 
British origin. 

Let me, by way of taking the taste of 
my speech out of your digestion, so to 
speak, tell you another one which I 
think is ineffaceably French in its spirit, 
in its essence. It is the story of a dear 
old French lady who lay sick, and there 
went to visit her some English or Amer- 
ican friends. Let us call them American 
friends in order to bring you into the 
joyous gathering. They said to the little 
old French lady, “We are so sorry you 
are sick. May we read to you to pass 
the time?” 


A French Story 


The little old French lady was deeply 
dubious of the pleasure of being read 
to, but, nevertheless, was polite and said, 
“Thank you very much.” 

They said, “May we read to you from 
the Bible?” 

The dear old French lady was still 
more dubious at the pleasure of being 
read to from the Bible but was still 
polite and said, “Thank you very much.” 

They said, “What story would you 
like us to read to you from the Bible?” 

The dear little old French lady 
thought for a moment. A brilliant idea 
occurred to her. She looked up at them 
with a banal smile and said, “Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind reading me the story 
of Potiphar and that little cad, Joseph.” 

There you observe the delicacy and 
exquisiteness that is exhibited, the cer- 
tain differentiation between the Anglo- 
American and the French mind, and yet 
these differences, small as they are and 
important as they may be, do not in 
any slightest particular intervene be- 
tween us and what is the principal re- 
sponsibility of the English-speaking 
peoples today in their natural position 
of leadership of those countries which 
enjoy or practice democratic institu- 
tions, that is, to seek out and to pursue 
every possible avenue of cooperation in 
our own interests. 

We can all do something about that. 
One of my favorite quotations is from 
John Richard Greene who once said to 
a relative of mine, “The world doesn’t 
move by the giant shoves of its hero 
men, but by the quite considerably tiny 
pushes of ordinary people like you and 


me. 


And it is in the hope that when the 
ardours and the labors of meat packing 
permit you the time, that you will turn 
to these questions. God knows meat 
packing is one of the most important 
occupations in the world, and God knows 
I have evidenced tonight at this table 
in person with your chairman how 
kindly a disposition it may engender. 
When a man is seated with an undying 
thirst, like Sir Philip Sidney once said, 
“Give him to drink.” 


One is naturally moved, but I do hope 


that perhaps here and there a word or 
two that I have said may be like those 
lapidary sentences that George Meredith 
speaks of which lure the hearer to sit. 
Sentences, like talkies, lure the hearer 
to sit. 

Thank you very much for the excep- 
tional patience and politeness with 
which you have listened to a speech 
which, I am afraid, offends against 
every single advice of the dietitian. 

The dinner adjourned at 11:15 p.m. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Carl and Will Luer represented the 
Luer Packing & Ice Co., Alton, IIl., tak- 
ing turns in covering the meetings. 

Guy Manaugh of the Sandusky Pack- 
ing Co., Sandusky, O., is very proud of 
the new lard cooling and crystallizing 
device developed in his plant, which 
takes the place of the old lard roll. 

G. J. Koppel, auditor, Houston Pack- 
ing Co., Houston, Tex., represented the 
company this year in the absence of gen- 
eral manager G. L. Childress. 

Another Houston visitor was presi- 
dent J. W. Sawtelle of the Port City 
Packing Co., who is doing some new 
things in processing in addition to his 
eternal boosting of Houston as a fat 
stock center. 

I. W. Fowler, managing director of 
Fowler Casing Co., London, was a visi- 
tor from abroad, and met many old 
friends. 

Daniel Zido, proprietor of Dan’s Mar- 
ket, Inc., Seattle, Wash., thought enough 
of the event to come all the way from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The veteran inventor of the famous 
“Z” process of quick freezing attended 
another convention. M. T. Zarotschen- 
zeff never misses any valuable points. 

R. W. Earley, of Earley & Cronkhite, 
New York packinghouse product brok- 


ers, represented this aggressive firm at 
the meeting. 

Walter E. Gelinsky, president, Kenton 
Packing Co., Portland, Ore., was one of 
the liveliest attendants. He spent a lot 
of time hunting for the man from Port- 
land, Maine, whose mail is so often 
mixed with his. 

H. D. Ryan of the Keystone Transfer 
Co., Pittsburgh, had a lot of valuable 
pointers to give to packers on their 
transportation costs. He is a thinker 
with figures. 

Chas. C. Isecovitz, Brooklyn meat 
products broker, is another live service 
man for the meat trade who was on 
hand. 

Henry Fischer was an extremely busy 
individual, and finds conventions profit- 
able in being able to give just as much 
as he takes. Friend wife accompanied 
Henry to the convention and enjoyed 
some of the entertainment provided for 
the ladies, including the annual banquet 
on Tuesday night. 

Wm. Moran of the James Henry Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., enjoyed the con- 
vention especially, since it was his first 
visit to Chicago in 43 years, and gave 
him an opportunity for a reunion with a 
brother and sister here. 

An interesting table at the Institute 
dinner was that of Harry D. Oppen- 
heimer, president, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co. Among his guests were Howard F. 
Gillette, genial Chicago representative 
of the Chase National Bank; Richard 
Hackett, president of the Central Manuv- 
facturing District; Dr. Horace J. 
Bridges, well known in Chicago as a 
minister and lecturer, and Paul M. 
Godehn of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & 
Platt, attorneys for several packers in 
processing and windfall tax cases. 


ANGOSTURA FLAVORED 


Guests at the Continental Dinner get the 


savor in the hors d’oeuvres. 
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Foon is King 


HAT can be done with food 
WW ves properly prepared and 

seasoned was demonstrated to 
the meat packing sector of the food in- 
dustry on Monday evening of convention 
week. 

Visiting packers, wives and friends to 
the number of 120 were guests of the 
Angostura-Wuppermann Corporation at 
a real Continental dinner in the north 
ballroom of the Stevens. Unique fea- 
ture of this gastronomic treat was that 
foods and sauces were flavored with 
Angostura. 


What Is Epicurism? 


It was a real Continental style dinner 
in the matter of general arrangement, 
selection of foods and beverages and 
arrangement of entertainment. Guests 
were received in the reception room by 
the host, Dr. Fernand Kabus, overseas 
delegate of the parent Angostura corpo- 
ration, whose headquarters are at Trini- 
dad, British West Indies. Here the hors 
d’oeuvres were served at a buffet table, 
and meat and food experts among the 
guests could discover the effect of An- 
gostura on the meat and fish items 
included in the list. Dinner was served 
at round tables in the north ballroom, 
while a string orchestra discoursed clas- 
sical and popular numbers, and Lola 
Fletcher, opera soprano, sang two 
groups of numbers. 

The host, Dr. Kabus, spoke briefly 
on the appropriate topic of epicurism, 
tracing its history from the day of its 
originator. Epicurism, he said, is not 
merely physical—the enjoyment of food 
and what goes with it—but is also men- 
tal and emotional. In other words, it 
means food for both body and soul. 


In this connection he told the his- 
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tory and origin of Angostura, essence 
of a plant native to South America, 
formula for which was developed at the 
town of Angostura in Venezuela more 
than one hundred years ago. Thus 
Angostura bitters have been used ex- 
tensively in both food and beverages for 
more than a century, but are now find- 
ing widespread usage in meat products, 
canned fish and other prepared foods. 


Food Possibilities 


Possibilities of Angostura were evi- 
denced in the foods served, from the 
hors d’oeuvres in the cocktail lounge, 
with their accompanying beverages, 
through the eight-course dinner to the 
sauce on the dessert. Dainty sausage 
services, delicious sardines and other 
fish and cheese combinations had their 
flavor enhanced with Angostura, as did 
the more substantial portions of the 
dinner. 


MENU 
Cocktails 
Hors d’Oeuvres Assortis-Angostura 
Mock Turtle, Angostura 
Toast Melba 
Stuffed Celery, Angostura 
Ripe and Queen Jumbo Olives 
Almonds and Pecans 
Zeltinger Himmelreich 
Filet de Sole, Marguery, Angostura 
Sorbet Benedictine 
Macon Burgundy 
Supreme of Milk-fed Chicken, Virginia Ham 
Fresh Mushrooms, Sauce Angostura 
Sweet Potatoes, Imperial 
New Green Peas, Fleurette 
G. H. Mumm’s Cordon Rouge 
Salad Stevens, Angostura Dressing 
Glacé Lohengrin, Sauce Sabayon, Angostura 
Petit Fours Mignardises 
Cordials 
Demi Tasse 


Honored guest of the evening was A. 
Edward Wuppermann, president of the 
American corporation, who flew from 


DINNER DE LUXE 


Guests of the Angostura-Wuppermann 
Corp. (A. Edward Wuppermann and Dr. 
Fernand Kabus) at an epicurean feast at 


the Stevens on Monday evening learn what 
the addition of Angostura to foods means. 


Eastern headquarters to attend the 
dinner. Mr. Wuppermann explained that 
he was pinch-hitting for his rather fa- 
mous brother—Frank Morgan of Holly- 
wood fame (also an officer of the corpo- 
ration)—who planned to attend. 

After dinner the tables were moved 
back, the carpet taken up and the guests 
danced until midnight. All expressed 
satisfaction in a dinner unusual in its 
service, quality and perfection of flavor. 


HARDING'S FIFTIETH 


Myrick D. Harding, asst. general 
manager of plants, Armour and Com- 
pany, headed up the fifty-year veterans 
who received their gold badges from 
the Institute this year. Probably the 
best-known operating man in the indus- 
try, he was overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations. One of the gratifying events 
of the day was the following telegram 
he received from Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago: 

“On behalf of the citizens of Chicago 
I want to extend to you my warm con- 
gratulations on your having completed 
fifty years of fine service in the indus- 
try. In this half century of effort you 
have not only served your employers 
well, but from my long personal ac- 
quaintance with you I know that you 
have contributed in no small measure 
in various ways to the welfare and 
progress of your city. And we are 
therefore proud to join with your many 
other friends in paying you just honors 
today.” 
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Progress in Packinghouse Practice 


interest to specialized groups attend- 

ing the convention were considered 
in the sectional meetings held Friday 
and Saturday, October 9 and 10. These 
meetings were planned to give those at- 
tending a review of the developments 
discovered in laboratories and evolved in 
practice during the past year, and dealt 
with both processing and equipment. 

One meeting was devoted entirely to 
sausage. This was held under the aus- 
pices of the Institute’s Sausage Division. 
An outline of the proceedings of this 
gathering is published on another page 
of this issue of The National Provi- 
sioner. 

Attendance at all of the sectional 
meetings was large and interest was 
keen—as evidenced by the spirited dis- 
cussions following each paper and ad- 
dress. 


Piinterest vo production problems of 


Editor's Note.—Following the usual 
many of the papers read at the sectional meetings 
will be 


custom 


printed in full and made available to 


Institute members, 


Sausage Division 


HIS was the best sausage year on 
Tresor Inspected production, esti- 

mated at 55 to 60 per cent of total 
production, each month exceeded any 
other similar periods for which data is 
available. 


To have achieved such a record fol- 
lowing a period of declining sausage 
consumption, during which much con- 
cern was evidenced for the future of 
the sausage industry, is a good illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished 
when members of an industry become 
thoroughly aroused to an unfavorable 
situation and when they are disposed to 
do something about it through construc- 
tive effort. 

Increasing sausage consumption is 
undoubtedly due largely to production 
of a better average quality of product, 
and particularly to more efficient mer- 
chandising methods. Recognition of this 
was evident in the program of the meet- 
ing of the Sausage Division of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers on Fri- 
day, October 9, four of the eight subjects 
discussed dealing with the promotion 
and sale of sausage products. 


Paul W. Trier, Arnold Bros., Chicago, 
was presiding chairman. In opening 
the meeting Mr. Trier cited the benefits 
of organization that accrue to members 
from active participation in organiza- 
tion activities. The sausage division, 
he said, has had only a brief existence 
but has made great strides in solving 
many of the sausage manufacturers’ 
problems. 

Services of the division have been 
expanded, and research, conducted by 
the Institute’s Department of Scientific 
Research on a grant from the Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, has re- 
vealed new and important facts on sau- 
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sage meat curing, color, spoilage, etc. 
Promotional work to bring about a 
greater consumer acceptance of sausage 
has been carried on effectively and will 
be continued, and unsolved problems of 
both production and merchandising will 
be studied. Only one force can slow up 
continued progress, Mr. Trier said— 
indifference of members. 


SAUSAGE MEAT OUTLOOK 


“The Outlook For Sausage Meat Sup- 
plies” was ably discussed by the first 
speaker—George M. Lewis, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


This year’s drought, Mr. Lewis said, 
has affected future hog numbers to a 
greater extent than the supply of cattle 
and sheep. Normally hog slaughter is 
about 45,000,000 head yearly. In the 
1933-34 and 1934-35 hog marketing 
years slaughter was slightly more than 
30,000,000 head. Estimates for the cur- 
rent hog year place slaughter slightly 
above 1935 and 1936. The increase will 
be most apparent during the next sev- 
eral months. Receipts probably will be 
relatively small next summer. 

Cattle slaughter during the coming 
year was estimated on the basis of gov- 
ernment figures, to be somewhat under 
the large slaughter of this year. Per- 
centage of cattle of the better grade 
marketed will drop, while the percent- 
age of animals of lower grade offered 
for sale will increase. 

Prices of pork products used in the 
manufacture of sausage have been tend- 
ing upward, while prices of beef trim- 
mings and boneless chucks have been 
declining. The trends of both industrial 
production and factory payroll curves— 
the latter an index of consumer purchas- 
ing’ power—have been upward, both be- 
ing higher at the present time than at 
any period since 1930. 

Index of industrial production now 
stands at 108 and of payrolls at 81. The 
latter is about 17 per cent higher than 
it was when this subject was discussed 
at the Sausage Division meeting last 





SAUSAGE TIPS 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—Paul Trier presides at the Sausage 
Section meeting. 

2.—George A. Steindl tells how to sell 
the consumer. 

3.—A. W. Paulin talks of teamwork be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer. 

4.—Walter Seiler makes a hit with his 
sales talk. 

5.—Dr. W. Lee Lewis talks of curing de- 
velopments. 

6.—E. L. Neubauer shows what a young 
man can do with a sales program. 

7.—Timothy Baldwin describes insula- 
tion and refrigeration for food trucks. 

8.—G. E. Duwe gives pointers on sau- 
Sage accounting. 


year. 
sausage consumption, Mr. Lewis sg 

would be to continue to make good prod. 
ucts and merchandise them efficientiyy 


The efficient way to increase 


RETAILING SAUSAGE 


Principles of successful retail saus 
merchandising were explained 
George A. Steindl, owner of the Steind]” 
Food Mart, one of Chicago’s larger 
tail food stores. The oufstanding poi 
made by this speaker was that 
retailer who makes a serious effort tg 
push sausage sales can increase } 
profits in this department. 

Building a profitable sausage busi 
ness, Mr. Steindl said, consists merely 
in following a few simple merchandi 
ing fundamentals. These are: 

1.—A clean and attractive store, 


2.—A complete stock and an attrac: | 
tive display of sausage. 

3.—Buying according to outlets and 
consumer demand. 

4.—Maintaining product in a fresh, | 
appetizing condition. 

5.—Slicing product previous to sale, 
saving customers’ time. 

One factor the speaker had found 
helpful in increasing sausage sales is 
to move the location of the sausage dis- 
play occasionally. Consumers often get © 
into a shopping routine. They come into 
a store, proceed to their favorite clerk’s 
station and do their buying without © 
looking around or observing the various ~ 
products on display. Moving the sau- 
sage to a new location occasionally in- 4 
creases the chances that more people — 
will observe it, and, noting the attrac- 
tiveness of the various products, will — 
purchase. This strategy, of course, also © 
applies to other products. q 

Mr. Steindl was very certain of one © 
thing and emphasized this when closing © 
his address. This was that quality © 
sausage products attractively displayed © 
and aggressively merchandised will | 
show increasing sales and profits for © 
the retailer. : 


SAUSAGE SELLING TEAMWORK © 


Need for teamwork and codperation ” 
between sausage manufacturer and re-~ 
tail meat dealer in building consumer” 
acceptance for sausage was the subject 
of an address by A. W. Paulin, president 
of Richter’s Food Products Inc., Chi- 
cago. It was Mr. Paulin’s contention ~ 
that as the retailer is the manufactur-— 
er’s only contact with consumers it is up © 
to the former to work with and help the” 
dealer if the best sausage merchant 
results are to be obtained. 

The sausage manufacturer contactiil 
dealers through salesmen. It is essen-~ 
tial, therefore, that these salesmen be ™ 
carefully trained not only in the quali-™ 
ties and merits of the products they sell” 
but also in the character of the mate-= 
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rials of which they are composed and 
their cost to produce. 

Salesmen should also be well informed 
on retail merchandising methods, the 
speaker said, on how to make attractive 
displays of product, etc. They should 
also be neat in appearance and have the 
desire to fight for a profitable price for 
their products. Dealers should be as- 
sisted in making sales with store dis- 
plays and advertising matter. 

Mr. Paulin also emphasized one point 
that had been made by a previous 
speaker. This was that for best results 
sausage must be displayed attractively 
in the retail store. Two or three deliv- 
eries per week, he thought, are sufficient. 
Two deliveries per week are frequent 
enough to enable dealers to keep their 
stock fresh and attractive and leave the 
salesmen time to call on new accounts 
and service customers efficiently. 

In a survey made recently it was 
found that only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the housewives who purchased saus- 
age asked the price beforehand. This 
was stated as evidence of the fact that 
consumers are not particularly inter- 
ested in sausage prices when quality 
pleases. Mr. Paulin also pointed out 
that the higher priced sausages, such as 
mortadella, capicolla, ete., are purchased 
in greatest quantities by consumers in 
the lower income groups. Low price is 
not the important factor in sausage sales 
it sometimes is considered to be. 

The merchandising aim of the sausage 
manufacturer should be— 


1.—Make high quality products. 
2.—Get dealer acceptance for them. 
3.—Create consumer demand. 


These things can be accomplished to 
best advantage when the sausage manu- 
facturer and retailer work toward a 
common end. 


SUGAR IN CURING 


Sugar is used in most meat curing 
formulas. The quantity added to the 
pickle is comparatively small and that in 
the meat after cooking is probably in- 
sufficient to impart any specific sweet 
taste. Why, therefore, is sugar used in 
the pickle? 

It was to throw some light on the 
function of sugar in curing and its ef- 
fects on meat that a lengthy series of 
tests were made by the research labora- 
tory of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in codperation with the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation. The 
results of these tests were reported by 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Institute Director of 
Scientific Research in a paper entitled: 
“Why Do We Use Sugar in Curing 
Meat?” 

In ten samples of cured meat ana- 
lyzed, Dr. Lewis said, the sugar content 
ranged under 1 per cent. This was in- 
sufficient, he thought, to impart any 
sweet flavor, as such, to product after 
cooking, except possibly to bacon where 
the sugar percentage is increased due to 
shrinkage of the meat when frying. 


In blind eating tests of meats cured in 
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pickles made with cane sugar, corn 
sugar and without sugar those partici- 
pating indicated no choice or preference 
between various meats, as to flavor. 

Discussing the function of sugar in 
curing, Dr. Lewis said very little was 
known on this point. There appeared to 
be, he said, a definite relationship to 
color fixation, and tests tended to con- 
firm this, particularly in the case of corn 
sugar. Color of faded meats was re- 
stored in some instances by soaking 
samples of faded meats in corn sugar 
solutions. Meats cured with the addi- 
tion of corn sugar to the pickle retained 
their color better than meats cured with- 
out corn sugar. The general conclusion 
was that reducing sugars, as a class, 
tended to improve and protect the so- 
called fixed color in cured meats. 


SALES PROBLEMS 


“Problems of a Sausage Sales Mana- 
ger” was discussed by Walter Seiler of 
Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia. 


When selling sausage, the speaker 
said, the first job is to sell the salesmen. 
In his plant a general sales meeting is 
held once each week for salesmen and 
during which experiences are exchanged 
and helpful sales and merchandising 
ideas are exchanged. Retail meat mer- 
chandising is also taught to salesmen so 
they can be of real help in advising and 
aiding customers to sell more sausage. 

Good product is essential in order to 
build profitable sausage volume. In one 
survey cited by Mr. Seiler, made last 
year, it was definitely established that 
declining sausage consumption was due 
primarily to consumer uncertainty re- 
garding sausage quality. 

Today sausage manufacturers have 
reversed their position. They are now 





WHAT HE BROUGHT HOME 


H. J. Mayer, sr., looks with pride on his 
new automatic ham pump for vein pump- 
ing. 


selling value instead, and sausage sales 
are climbing as a result. In a survey of 
2,000 housewives, completed recently, it 
was found that 92 per cent of those ip- 
terviewed now buy sausage. And of 
those making up this 90 per cent, 70 per 
cent said they buy sausage once each 
week or oftener. 

Among the best advertisements for a 
sausage business, Mr. Seiler said, are 
clean and attractive motor trucks and 
neat salesmen. The commission method 
of paying salesmen was considered to 
be the most satisfactory for all con- 
cerned. 


SAUSAGE ADVERTISING 


An advertising and merchandising 
campaign that increased sausage sales 
42 per cent for the Field Packing Co,, 
Owensboro, Ky., was described in con- 
siderable detail by E. L. Neubauer of th 
Field company. ; 

Previous to starting the campaign, a’ 
thorough sales survey of the territory 
was made, the speaker said. This was 
carried out through the aid of the sales- 
men who were given forms to fill out on 
each of their customers and prospects. 
All sausage products made by the com- 
pany were then carefully examined to 
make sure quality was right and that 
the various. items were being offered for 
sale in the most convenient and attrac- 
tive forms. Changes in sizes of sales 
units and packages were made when it 
was thought these would be helpful in 
gaining greater consumer acceptance. 

The next step was to sell the entire 
Field organization on the idea of the 
sales drive. Results of the survey were 
explained and sales possibilities pointed 
out. At these sales meetings the com- 
pany’s line of sausage products was dis- 
played. 

With the stage set, the sales and mer- 
chandising drive was started. News- 
paper advertisements were used twice 
each week. Store advertising to con- 
sumers, price and name tags for prod- 
ucts and sausage recipe books were sup- 
plied to all customers. Dealers also 
received frequent letters designed to 
maintain their interest and enthusiasm 
for Field’s sausage and the campaign. 

The important detail after the cam- 
paign was under way, Mr. Neubauer 
said, was to follow through—to keep 
salesmen, production department and re- 
tailers on their toes every minute during 
the drive. 

To sausage manufacturers who are 
planning a similar effort the important 
thing to keep in mind, in the opinion of 
the speaker, is the need for through 
groundwork on which to base subse- 
quent advertising and merchandising. 
Many a campaign is a flop, he said, be- 
cause it goes off half-cocked. 


TRUCK INSULATION 


Truck insulation, including cork, balsa 
wood, kapok, metal foils and hair, their 
advantages and disadvantages, were dis- 
cussed by Timothy Baldwin, Kraft- 
Phoenix Cheese Co., ‘Chicago. 
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SALES SUGGESTIONS 


1.—Chairman R. H. Gifford, a sales ex- 
pert in his own right. 





2.—Walter Pauli gives dealer’s view of 
packer contact with consumer. 

3.—R. W. Doe is a stem-winder in mod- 
ern meat merchandising. 

4.—VeNona Swartz tells what house- 
wives think of lard. 

5.—Howard C. Greer reports on con- 
sumer trends. 

6.—R. F. Feagans discusses the Robinson- 
Patman act. 








The important thought this speaker 
left with his listeners was that no insu- 
lation can serve most efficiently in a 
poorly constructed body. It was his ex- 
perience, he said, that it is more econom- 
ical in the long run to use an excess of 
insulation than too little and to take 
pains to secure first class body construc- 
tion. This means, he said, that business 
must be done with reliable builders. 


SAUSAGE PLANT ACCOUNTING 


The need for an appreciation of the 
value of accurate and complete account- 
ing in the sausage manufacturing plant 
was emphasized by G. E. Duwe, Mickle- 
berry’s Food Products Co., Chicago. He 
made no attempt to discuss accounting 
methods and systems, but rather 
stressed the dangers of drawing wrong 
conclusions from inaccurate and incom- 
plete information. The adequate ac- 
counting system, he said, is that one in 
which the various accounts can be 
broken down until they mean something. 
Ignorance of simple principles is always 
a source of trouble. 

It was Mr. Duwe’s opinion that price 
cutting and unethical merchandising 
practices in the sausage industry have 
been due largely to the fact that many 
sausage manufacturers start figuring 
with the selling price and work back to 
product cost. Reversing this procedure 
—that is starting with production cost 
and working toward selling price—is the 
best way to discourage bad business 
practices, he said. 


Sales and Advertising 


Sales-minded packers and packer exe- 
cutives were in attendance at the meet- 
ing of this section where merchandising 
was foremost in the discussion, supple- 
mented by talks on factors affecting 
sales. A plea was made, also, for lard, 
based on the superiority of the product. 
R. H. Gifford, past master at developing 
the most from meetings, presided. 


PACKER-RETAILER-CONSUMER 


Walter Pauli, proprietor of the North 
Avenue-Crawford Food Mart in Chicago, 
a World War veteran who operates a 
market that is photographed and shown 
all over the country as ideal, talked of 
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“The Retailer—The Packer’s Contact 
with the Consumer.” He pointed to the 
three divisions of the meat industry, the 
producing division made up of the live- 
stock men who produce the raw material 
on which the industry is founded; the 
manufacturing division, which takes the 
raw material and processes it into a con- 
sumable article; and the distributing 
division, which takes the finished prod- 
uct and sells it to the consuming public. 
Each plays an important role and each 
is dependent on the other. The fact that 
each division has its own ownership, sets 
its own policy and outlines its own pro- 
cedure sometimes causes confusion. 


Producing, processing and selling is 
one continuous operation, Mr. Pauli said, 
and because of this it is desirable to 
operate as one business in spite of the 
fact that three businesses are involved. 
Each is indispensable to and dependent 
on the other for existence. He felt that 
the function of the retailer was an im- 
pressive one and it was in his hands to 
pass much good will for the industry as 
a whole on to the consumer. 

What should be the attitude of the re- 
tailer when the consumer criticizes the 
product, the price or the profits of the 
industry? Mr. Pauli suggested three 
answers that might be made, the best of 
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which is a clear, concise statement of 
fact which if properly presented can not 
fail to convince a fair-minded housewife 
that her criticism is ill founded. At the 
present time he can explain the supply 
situation, and point to the fact that the 
buying power of the public is about 20 
per cent higher than a year ago but that 
meat is lower. He can explain to her 
that if the entire profit of both retailer 
and packer were deducted from a two 
pound meat purchase she would not have 
enough left to buy a powder puff, an 
orange or a lemon, but only a postage 
stamp. 

Mr. Pauli believes that the packer 
salesmen have an opportunity to develop 
good feeling between their branch of the 
meat industry and the retail branch and 
that they should try to build up a better 
understanding between the packing and 
retail divisions. 

There are no obstacles in the industry 
that codperative effort cannot overcome, 
Mr. Pauli said, but there are many ob- 
stacles that can and will defeat inde- 
pendent and divided activity. “Let us 
move toward greater understanding, 
toward greater coédperation and toward 
more effective conduct of our mutual 
business” he said. 


MERCHANDISING MEAT 


Riley W. Doe, vice-president of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., who went with that 
organization seventeen years ago when 
it had only a few stores and now has 
over 3,000 in 21 states and Canada, and 
who has been in charge of the company’s 
public relations during the past five or 
six years, talked on “Modern Meat Mer- 
chandising.” 

Mr. Doe said that the chain food 
stores of the country sell about 44 per 
cent of the foods sold and they do it in 
less than 50,000 stores, of which half 
have meat departments. These are not 
all large chains, some operating less 
than 25 stores and one-third of the total 
operating less than 10 stores. It was his 
estimate that these chain food stores sell 
approximately 40 per cent of the fresh 
meats sold at retail. 

Not enough work has been done on the 
highly important job of selling meat at 
retail, Mr. Doe said. He pointed to the 
fact that his company was advertising 
meat every week in over 800 news- 
papers, covering more than 11% million 
readers 52 weeks in the year. He made 
a plea for the meat industry to make 
consumers meat conscious and then the 
retailer would tell them where to buy. 

He pointed to the codperation given 
in National Beef Month, by the chains, 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, a campaign profitable to 
all concerned. Forty-four chain store 
organizations participated in this cam- 
paign in 48 states and through 33,892 
stores. During this campaign beef sales 
in chain food stores increased 34.7 per 
cent over the same period a year ago. 
A large group of companies participat- 
ing increased their sales 50 per cent over 
those of August, 1935 and some com- 
panies increased as much as 127 per 
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cent, and this during a warm month 
when beef consumption is not at its 
maximum. During the month 15.9 per 
cent more cattle were slaughtered than 
a year earlier and the price of good and 
choice steers rose steadily during the 
period. It was demonstrated as one of 
the best kinds of “farm relief.” 

Mr. Doe deprecated the constantly in- 
creasing tax burden and the fact that 
politics is getting into business. He, 
too, pled for codéperation in the three 
branches of the meat industry—coépera- 
tion for profit and for protection of each 
branch. “Our mutual task is one of con- 
struction,” he said. “We are not a wreck- 
ing crew. We must go forward under 
the battle cry currently used as a head- 
line in a series of national ads. This 
headline is, ‘Who serves progress serves 
America.’ ” 


LARD BEST SHORTENING 


Characterizing lard as the “Cinderella 
and Orphan Annie” of the meat indus- 
try in the past, Miss VeNona Swartz, 
of the Research Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, went 
into considerable detail showing the su- 
periority of lard as established by 
thousands of tests of different kinds 
made in the Research Laboratory. These 
studies have shown that when the house- 
wife purchases a pound of lard she actu- 
ally gets 1 lb. and 5 oz. of shortening 
value. 

Pointing to the opportunity for vol- 
ume in commercial cake baking when 
this function moves more completely 
into commercial channels, Miss Swartz 


SEEN HIM BEFORE? 


For the 30th year “Bill”? Mullalley of the 
American Can Co. and his hard-boiled hat 


were a convention feature. 


said that the per capita consumption of 
cake is 13% lbs. annually and that lard 
makes excellent cake, particularly if 
used in the mixing process according to 
developed directions. So far bakers have 
only about one-fifth of this volume. 

In its researches in cake baking the 
Institute’s first work was done in the 
laboratory, then in a commercial bakery 
and then in a retail bake shop. Lard 
will make good cakes. 

She made a plea to packers not to sel] 
lard short, because it is highly digestj- 
ble, a superior shortening and it makes 
good cakes—both home and _ bakery 
cakes. Some of the things that consum- 
ers want in lard are all of its good quali- 
ties as well as stability. 

She regretted that the purchaser so 
often required a pure white lard as this 
was obtained at the expense of keeping 
quality. She advocated that the con- 
sumer be educated to the fact that a 
creamy yellow color or even a greenish 
color meant that lard had not been 
bleached and is therefore better. “Sales 
people should talk stability instead of 
color and explain why,” she said. 


CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS 


Howard C. Greer, of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, analyzed the 
last two censuses of distribution and the 
figures so far available in the third to 
find ““‘Where the Consumer Did Her Food 
Shopping in 1935.” In 1935 when the 
volume of live stock supplies was re- 
duced and the price per pound of meat 
increased there was some evidence that 
a percentage of customers had strayed 
away to other commodities, leaving the 
meat industry the problem of getting 
them back again. There was also evi- 
dence that the meat industry has been 
finding it pretty hard to keep up with 
the part of the consumer’s dollar it has 
been getting in the past. 

One study made by Mr. Greer showed 
that 3 per cent of meat produced was ex- 
ported, 10 per cent was marketed 
through institutions and miscellaneous 
classifications, 16 per cent through ho- 
tels and restaurants and 61 per cent 
through retail meat stores. About 10 
per cent of the total edible output con- 
sists of lard and oleo oil. These figures 
have changed little in recent years and 
should be an aid to packers in checking 
their channels of distribution. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


An analysis of the Robinson-Patman 
act was made by R. F. Feagans of Ar- 
mour and Company, who pointed out 
that the law must be interpreted by the 
courts and by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as at this time there has been 
no authoritative interpretations of the 
act. He was of the opinion that viola- 
tions may be found costly. He cited the 
code of trade practices adopted by the 
meat packing industry in 1929 as having 
been very helpful, also called attention 
to the fact that some provisions of the 
act were embodied in the Packers and 
Stockyards law which has been in opera- 
tion for a number of, years. 
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Engineering Section 


EW buildings constructed by packers 
Fi: recent years have aroused the 

interest of meat packers to the same 
extent as the new beef house of Armour 
and Company placed in operation last 
spring. This building is one of the larg- 
est of its kind in the world and has the 
largest capacity of any similar struc- 
ture in the United States. A descrip- 
tion of this building by F. A. Lindberg 
and stereopticon views of its important 
and interesting details opened the en- 
gineering and construction section meet- 
ing held on Friday afternoon. 


A MODERN BEEF KILLING FLOOR 


Armour’s new beef house is six stories 
high. Slaughtering and dressing are 
done on the top floor, knocking and 
sticking being performed in a room par- 
titioned from the dressing section. From 
the knocking room the cattle proceed to 
the heading rail where heads are 
skinned out, tagged and placed on a 
head conveyor for further processing 
and the carcasses are then distributed 
to the skinning beds in regular order 
so that work is done on each carcass in 
rotation. From the half hoist the cattle 
are placed on the hiding rail where 
skinning is completed. 

Two viscera tables are installed, one- 
half of the carcasses going to one table 
and the remainder to the other. Separa- 
tion of carcasses to these tables is made 
with an electric eye. The speed of the 
tables is synchronized so that after 
dressing the carcasses are assembled in 
the same order in which they entered 
the dressing floor. There are 22 skin- 
ning beds on this floor. Capacity is 
12,000 cattle per week. 

Viscera are handled on the fifth floor 
on stainless steel tables. An interesting 
feature here is the manner in which 
tripe is conveyed from washers to 
scalders. This is done on an overhead 
chain conveyor installed above the heads 
of workers. The cleaned tripe is carried 
in baskets which dump automatically 
when reaching the scalding tanks. 


Casing cooler, oleo chilling vats, 
coolers, freezers, etc. occupy other floors 
of the building, product being moved 
from upper to lower floors by gravity 
wherever possible. A _ stainless steel 
belt conveyor is used in one instance to 
convey fats from the oleo chill room 
to the margarine department in another 
building 200 ft. away. 

The building cost over one million 
dollars and contains 230,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. A description of it appeared 
in the July 25, 1936, issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


APPLYING AIR CONDITIONING 


Application of air conditioning in the 
meat packing plant, particularly in 
dressed meat coolers and smokehouses, 
was the subject of the next speaker— 
0. F. Gilliam of the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp. Proper holding of dressed 
meat has been a problem for many 
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BEEF KILLING DE LUXE 


F. A. Lindberg, Armour and Company 
engineering expert, describes the latest 
methods. 


years, especially in winter when wet 
bulb temperatures rise to such an ex- 
tent that humidities as high as 95 to 
97 per cent are common. The result, 
of course, is slimy beef and bad condi- 
tions generally. 

This condition reverses in summer. 
The sensible heat load is then so great 
and the refrigeration load so heavy that 
the room is often dehumidified to such 
an extent that heavy shrink occurs. 
Scientifically applied air conditioning 
eliminates these difficulties the year 
around, the speaker pointed out. 

The types of air conditioning equip- 
ment best suited to the beef holding 
cooler and the control equipment for 
both summer and winter operation were 


AIR CONDITIONING 


O. F. Gilliam, Carrier Engineering Corp., 
tells packers about recent applications in 
the meat plant. 


explained. Operation precautions that 
must be taken to maintain proper con- 
ditions at all times were also outlined. 

Air conditioned smokehouses in which 
all conditions influencing smoking re- 
sults are under close operating control 
were also described by Mr. Gilliam. One 
such conditioned smokehouse was illus- 
trated and described in detail in the 
October 5, 1935, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This type of smokehouse, 
the speaker said, fulfills three func- 
tions: 


1.—Preliminary surface drying. 
2.—Smoking and drying. 
3.—Final cooling of product. 


Its advantages are: 

1.—All fundamental factors affecting 
product are brought definitely under 
control. 


2.—Operations can be performed 
more effectively than in old type houses. 

3.—Product has better appearance. 

4.—Equipment usually suitable for 
all kinds of product and all methods 
of smoking. 

5.—Labor and floor space is reduced. 


EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 


Packers usually associate air condi- 
tioning with processing operations and 
product quality. But there is another 
angle that justifies consideration of air 
conditioning by all employers of labor. 
This is the effect of air conditioning 
on employees and the quality of their 
work. 

This latter phase of air conditioning 
was the subject of an address at this 
session by H. H. Mather of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. In the Philadelphia 
plant of the American Tobacco Co., Mr. 
Mather said, production was increased 
and rejects, lost time and labor turn- 
over decreased appreciably after air 
conditioning was installed. He also 
cited the experience of another company 
which had had similarly good results 
from air conditioning. 

In the office of another company there 
was a 12 per cent increase in labor 
efficiency and a 34 per cent decrease 
in lost time after the building was air 
conditioned. Another company, which 
estimated its cost of training an em- 
ployee at from $50 to $150, reduced its 
summer labor turnover materially by 
maintaining comfortable conditions of 
temperature and humidity in its plant. 
In all of these cases, it was determined, 
air conditioning is paying a large re- 
turn on the investment. 


ICE MAKING METHODS 


Developments in modern ice making 
methods and equipment were discussed 
by Crosby Field of the Flake Ice Corp. 
and J. A. Heinzelman of the Vilter 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 
Pack Ice equipment. 

When manufacturing ice by the Flake 
Ice method the ice is frozen on the ex- 
terior of a rotating cylinder and scraped 
off in the form of curved ribbons about 
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% in. thick ana several inches wide. 
The Pack Ice machine freezes on the 
inside of a cylinder, the ice being 
scraped off with revolving scrapers and 
emerging from the machine in the form 
of snow or slush. 

Ice in both of these forms can be used 
as manufactured or, as is the more 
common practice, the ice in both cases 
can be compressed into brickettes in 
which form the ice is more generally 
used by packers, particularly for car 
icing. 

Producing ice by these methods, the 
speakers pointed out, is more economical 
than with the conventional equipment 
for freezing ice in blocks. Pack Ice and 
Flake Ice equipment occupies little floor 
space, can be started or stopped as re- 
quirements for ice dictate and the two 
forms of ice can be stored without freez- 
ing into a solid mass. 

Copies of these talks will be issued 
shortly in pamphlet form to the mem- 
bers of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


Operating Section 


Smoking meats is an operation per- 
formed in practically all meat packing 
plants and one which, until recently, has 
not been under very close control. New 
developments, however, whereby all con- 
ditions influencing smoking results are 
brought under close control have inten- 
sified interest in smokehouses, smoking 
operations and the possibilities for cut- 
ting smoking cost and bettering the 
quality of smoked meat products. 

It was with a great deal of attention, 
therefore, that those present at the oper- 
ating section listened to the first speaker 
—Gottfried Mayer of Oscar Mayer & 
Co. His subject was, “Use of Oil as 
Heating Fuel in Smoking of Sausage.” 


HEATING SMOKEHOUSE 


The system installed in the Mayer 
plant, the only one of its kind in the 
meat industry, it is believed, burns fuel 
oil with an end point of 650 degs. Fahr., 
costing 7c per gallon at Chicago. It is 
approved by the underwriters, occupies 
6 sq. ft. of floor space and is capable of 
heating from 3 to 5 houses. It is said to 
produce heat at a cost 27 to 43 per cent 
under the cost of gas. Mr. Mayer de- 
scribed the system and its operation in 
detail by means of a line drawing sketch 
of the installation. He enumerated its 
advantages and disadvantages. 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON PICKLE 


“Effect of Heat on Sugar, Nitrite and 
Nitrate in the Preparation of Pickle” 
was discussed by George Beach of the 
Research Department of the Institute. 
Heat generally is applied when prepar- 
ing pickle to effect more rapid solution 
of the curing ingredients. These stu- 
dies were made, the speaker said, to de- 
termine whether or not this heating re- 
sulted in loss of sugar, nitrite and 
nitrate. 
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DISCIPLES OF THE FINER TASTE 


Some of the men who help Max put over his favorite slogan (left to right): J. C. 
Redlich, H. H. Pohl, Max Salzman (himself), C. V. Scocco, G. W. Smale. 


Numerous tests were made using dif- 
ferent degrees of temperature and heat- 
ing times, and the resulting pickle care- 
fully analyzed. In no case was any 
significant loss of sugar, nitrite or ni- 
trate discovered in pickle prepared with 
crystalline sugars. When molasses was 
substituted for these sugars, however, 
there was an appreciable loss of nitrite 
of soda after heating. 

This loss was not attributed solely to 
the effect of heat, however, but was 
suspected to have been caused by impur- 
ities in the molasses reacting with the 
nitrite. Further investigations will be 
carried on, the speaker said, to deter- 
mine this point definitely, as well as the 
effect of brown sugars. 


NITRITE IN COOKED MEATS 


Regulations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry definitely specify the 
permissible amount of nitrite of soda 





content in cured meats. It is important 
for the packer to know, therefore, how 
his products comply with this regula- 
tion. 

To determine the effect of heat of 
cooking on the nitrite content of cured 
meats, the research laboratory of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers con- 
ducted a long series of tests on cured 
meat products purchased on the open 
market. Different cooking temperatures 
and times were used and the results 
given before the operating section by 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of scientific 
research. 


These tests showed that there is a con- 
siderable loss of nitrite when cured meat 
products are cooked and that the per- 
centage of loss increases when tempera- 
tures are increased and cooking times 
lengthened. This was true of all the 
meats tested, including ham, bacon, 
butts, corned beef, etc. In all cases the 
amount of nitrite remaining in the meat 








HELP PACKERS PAY DIVIDENDS 


Proving THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S claim that 

packers can pay dividends through steam and power savings, 

George Mulloy and J. F. McGillivray, of Brady, McGillivray & 
Mulloy, are constantly in demand. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 


1.—Chairman Harry Koenig is always 
looking up and ahead. 

2.—Gottfried Mayer describes use of oil 
as smokehouse fuel. 





3.—Dr. F. C. V-brans discusses practi- 
cal lard problems. 

4.—George A. Horne tells of the new 
meat tendering process. 

5.—H. D. Tefft shows movies of the new 
sausage machine. 








after cooking was well below the mini- 
mum prescribed by government regula- 
tions. In most cases only a trace re- 
mained. 


CURED MEAT SURVEY 


Further information on the curing in- 
gredients remaining in meats after cur- 
ing, soaking and smoking was given by 
the next speaker—Charles J. Mighton, 
also of the Institute’s research staff. His 
subject was: “An Analytical Survey of 
Cured Meats.” In this case also, chem- 
ical analyses were made of a large num- 
ber of first grade cured meats purchased 
on the open market, and the results re- 
ported. 

In one test of six smoked hams, for 
example, the salt content of the meat 
ranged from 3.2 to 4.07 per cent; mois- 
ture, 51 to 61 per cent; sugar, .25 to .64 
per cent; nitrate, .012 to .016 per cent; 
nitrite averaged 52 parts per million. 
Results of analyses of picnics, bacon, 
boiled hams, canned spiced ham, butts, 
frankfurters, bologna, etc. were also 
given. In no instance did the amount of 
nitrite exceed that permitted by govern- 
ment regulations, being well below 100 
parts per million in almost every case. 

Analytical surveys similar to these 
are made occasionally by the Institute, 
the speaker said, for information against 
which to check when packers request 
analyses of their cured meat products. 
The most significant result of the test, 
Mr. Mighton said, is the evidence. they 
give of the practice among packers of 
using milder and more exact cures. 


LARD MANUFACTURE 


Manufacture and use of vegetable 
shortening is growing. This is a very 
important reason why meat packers 
must keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the manufacture of lard, Frank 
C. Vibrans of the Institute said. 


To produce the best lard, the problem 
is to handle and render fats promptly. 
If this is not done, the free fatty acid 
content of lard may build up, making it 
less desirable as a shortening product. 
There are no free fatty acids in fresh 
fats, and as the free fatty acids increase 
with time before rendering it is essen- 
tial to get the fats into the tank and the 
rendering under way as soon as possible 
after the fats are available. Some fats 
deteriorate more rapidly than others, 
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especially those containing traces of 
pancreas gland. 


Free fatty acids also increase with 
rendering time, the speaker stated. 
Therefore, it is most important that ren- 
dering times be reduced whenever possi- 
ble. As soon as fats are charged into 
the tank the latter should be headed up 
and the fats cooked. It is poor practice 
to permit a tank to stand after it is 
charged. 


The speaker’s suggestions for keeping 
free fatty acids in lard at a minimum 
were: Kill oftener, reduce cooler tem- 
peratures when it is necessary to ac- 


cumulate fats, use a small tank and ren- 
der oftener, reduce rendering time by 
increasing steam pressure. 

Improvement in stability can some- 
times be made, Dr. Vibrans said, by 
using a lower temperature in refining 
and by bleaching less. Keeping qualities 
may be lowered in the filter, if this is 
not kept clean, and by trying to remove 
the last traces of moisture from the 
product. 


MOISTURE IN LARD 


“The Tolerance of Moisture in Lard as 
Related to Cookery” was discussed by 
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VeNona Swartz, of the research labora- 
tory of the Institute. 

Moisture in lard causes spattering 
when the product is used in the home. 
This of course is undesirable and in 
some cases dangerous, the speaker 
pointed out. 

Tests made under home conditions de- 
termined that two-tenths of 1 per cent 
of moisture in lard is sufficient to cause 
spattering when the product is used for 
deep frying. Three-tenths of 1 per cent 
moisture was objectionable in lard for 
ordinary frying. The speaker sug- 
gested, therefore, that the moisture con- 
tent of lard be held under two-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

Tests were also made to find out the 
eTect of moisture on the keeping quali- 
ties of lard in storage and on the smoke 
point. One-half of 1 per cent of mois- 
ture did not affect keeping qualities one 
way or the other in product stored six 
months nor did it increase the smoke 
point. The speaker pointed out, how- 
ever, that distilled water was used in 
these tests. Had tank water been added 
to the lard the results might not have 
been so favorable, she said. 


MEAT TENDERING 


“Aging and Tendering of Meat” was 
considered under two headings. Experi- 
mental results were discussed by George 
A. Horne, of the Merchants Refrigerat- 
ing Co., and the scientific aspects by 
J. M. Ramsbottom and L. S. Paddock in 
a paper read by Mr. Ramsbottom. 

Mr. Horne reviewed a number of 
papers published from time to time by 
experimenters who conducted tests with 
“Sterilamp,” a product of the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. and ozone to speed up 
the tendering process. The results of 
these tests and experiments, while prom- 
ising, were not conclusive and opinions 
of the experimenters differed as to the 
value of each method. It was the speak- 
er’s opinion that prospects for speeding 
up aging and reducing losses from dehy- 
dration by using both the Sterilamp and 
the ozone methods were promising 
enough to justify further investigations. 


Editor's Note. 
and the 


A description of the Sterilamp 
results of experiments in aging meats 
appeared in the June 27, 1936, issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


SAUSAGE PROCESSING 


“The Roto-Cut Sausage Machine” a 
new development in equipment which 
performs all operations of cutting and 
mixing at one time, was described by 
H. D. Teft, Director of Institute’s De- 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research. 

This machine, of radically different 
design from equipment now generally 
in use in the industry, has been installed 
by a number of packers, and is interest- 
ing principally from the standpoints of 
rapid cutting and mixing times and the 
high quality of its work. Motion pic- 
tures of this equipment in operation in 
the Snyder plant in Boston and the Hor- 
mel plant at Austin, Minn., were shown. 
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Accounting Section 


Presided over by G. M. Pelton, discus- 
sions in this session of the sectional 
meetings revolved about costing and its 
influence on returns in the industry. 
F. E. Wernke, of the Louisville Provi- 
sion Co., talked of “Stock Records for a 
Small Packing Company,” as they had 
been developed and applied in his own 
organization. He brought with him sam- 
ples of record sheets to show those in- 
terested just how they are set up. He 
pointed to the difficulties of such record 
keeping in the meat industry because 
the process is one of breaking down a 
single raw material into parts instead 
of assembling parts into a finished prod- 
uct, as in most other industries. 

In the cattle division the animals are 
graded at time of purchase and divided 
into lots of 25 head each. Then every 
expense necessary to place that lot of 
cattle in the customers’ coolers is placed 
against it, with the usual hide, fat and 
other credits. Each Monday a recapitu- 
lation is made of the lots sold during the 
previous week. When a lot fails to show 
a fair margin of profit, the costs all 
along the line are carefully analyzed to 
see where unsatisfactory results oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Wernke also discussed costing in 
the hog division, which is considerably 
more complicated. He pointed out the 
importance of keeping executives in- 
formed at all times of the condition and 
costs of all cellar stocks. He told in con- 
siderable detail just how cellar stock 
records were handled in his company 





and how at any time and at any stage it 
was possible to have a complete picture 
of the situation. 


INVENTORY VALUATION 


T. W. Bryant, Wilson & Co., talked on 
“Valuing Product Inventories and 
Transfers Between Departments.” Too 
much stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of inventory valuations, he 
said. Many accountants advocate pric- 
ing inventories at cost but there has 
never been an entirely satisfactory plan 
by which all meat products can be so 
priced. Mr. Bryant felt that valuing in- 
ventories at the market, less marketing 
expenses and costs, still remains the 
most practical method. Inventories, he 
said, are being priced the same as they 
were 25 years ago. There has been no 
particular change in the method of ac- 
counting for inventory valuation. He 
advocated the departmentalizing of a 
packer’s business so that he may knew 
exactly what is going on through trans- 
fers of tonnage of product. However, 
departmentalizing defeats its purpose 
unless it is predicated upon sound pric- 
ing. 

Mr. Bryant discussed the pricing of 
products to by-products departments 
and said that these should be priced at 
the highest value that could be realized 
out of the product regardless of the type 
of process to which it was actually sub- 
jected. In the case of smoked meats, 
transfer prices should reflect the full 
market value of the finished product 
which the raw materials will produce. 








LARD AND SHORTENING MISSIONARIES 


Developing equipment and methods for improving lard and shortening, 
C. B. Upton and J. C. Mellon of the French Oil Mill Machinery Co. have 
earned the gratitude of many packers. 
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KEEPING THE BOOKS 


1.—Chairman G. M. Pelton knows how 
to interpret figures. 

2.—F. E. Wernke discusses stock records 
for small packers. 

3.—T. W. Bryant talks of valuing prod- 
uct inventories and departmental transfers. 

4.—C. G. Simon has ideas on figuring 
cutting tests. 

5.—C. J. Faulkner speaks on the pack- 
er’s cost of doing business. 








Profits on inventories due to rising 
prices are re-invested in newly acquired 
product and, therefore, disappear when 
prices fall, he said. Such profits, there- 
fore, provide no cash for payment of 
dividends, for capital improvements, or 
similar expenditures. He was of the 
opinion that the industry’s accountants 
have treated the matter of inventory of 
their product in one way so long that 
they think there is no other. The matter 
should be approached in a more scien- 
tific way, he said, and the approach can 
be such as to give results that will be 
plain not only to the accountant but to 
the layman as well. 


FIGURING HOG CUTTING COSTS 


C. G. Simon, of Kingan & Co., talked 
on “Dressed Weight vs. Live Weight in 
Figuring Hog Cutting Costs.” There is 
no question, the speaker said, but that 
every packer figures a daily hog test to 
guide him in his daily operations, but 
there is a difference in practice in that 
some base their figuring on live weight 
and some on dressed weight. He advo- 
cated the making of tests not only for 
various sizes but for various weight 
classifications, and thought it feasible to 
have a still different type of test based 
on different methods of cutting out the 
carcass. He felt that there would be an 
advantage in making up the short form 
test in various combinations to take care 
of fluctuation in prices. Weekly produc- 
tion figures should indicate what per- 
centages to apply to take care of the 
various ways of cutting. 

Mr. Simon said his experience had led 
him to believe that it is more convenient 
and informative to figure tests on the 
dressed weight basis. Figuring on the 
live weight basis will produce the same 
result, however, provided the proper 
shrink is applied when dressed weight 
basis is used. Yields of hogs vary not 
only from season to season but from lot 
to lot, consequently the live weight sys- 
tem cannot fully take care of current 
fluctuations in yield. 

_ Need of checking the percentages used 
in the short form test from time to time 
was stressed, a running check being 
made by calculating a weekly test as 
against an actual cut-out of hogs for 
that week. Methods of arriving ‘at 
values for use in the short form test 
were stated and the plan advocated of 
every packer using his own realization 
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price, with discounts for below-average 
product. 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


As the packer goes into business not 
only for the service he renders but for 
the returns he can get, just as any other 
business man does, he must know all of 
the elements entering into his cost of 
doing business, Warren H. Sapp, Ar- 
mour and Company, pointed out in his 
paper on “What is the Cost of Doing 
Business?” In the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Sapp his paper was read by Fred 
L. Faulkner, of Armour and Company. 
Every type of cost in the packing indus- 


try should be charged to departments 
and no general cost of doing business 
should be left undistributed, he said. All 
expenses should be included in daily test 
costs. Any company which fails to in- 
clude all its costs in the price of its prod- 
uct creates a bad competitive situation 
in the industry in which it operates, and 
much could be accomplished in stabili- 
zation of industry if all cost items were 
included by all companies in their sell- 
ing prices. 

Following these talks a round table 
discussion was conducted among the ac- 
countants on methods of computing the 
windfall tax. 
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SERVICE TO PACKERS IS THEIR MOTTO 


Part of the extensive exhibit of Griffith Laboratories and key men of the organization. 

FRONT ROW (left to right: Vice presitient F. W. Griffith, president E. L. Griffith. 

SECOND ROW: C, A. Wood, R. F. Statz, vice president M. C. Phillips, S. E. Strahan. 
THIRD ROW: E. J. Holm, I. T. Suits, R. R. Duryea. 


Packer and Son Go to School 


J ven PACKER—who can almost re- 


member the days when refrigerator 

cars were unknown and the winter 
months were the meat packing months 
—brought John, jr., a “future packer 
leader,” to the 3lst annual convention 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

John, jr., started working in his 
father’s plant this fall, and is mastering 
operations on the killing floor before 
moving on to other departments. His 
father believes, however, that his son 
should learn where and how to secure 
the equipment and supplies which are 
so necessary in successful meat proces- 
sing and merchandising, as well as a 
detailed knowledge of operations. So 
soon after registering at the convention 
John Packer steered his son toward the 
comprehensive exhibits of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies. 

“An army isn’t much good,” said John 
to his son, “without rifles, cannon, am- 
munition, soup kitchens, transports and 
a communication system. The packer 
can’t get very far in the battle of mak- 
ing and selling meat products without 
the proper tools and supplies. Our in- 
dustry is lucky because our ‘second 
line’—the firms which make our muni- 
tions—are aggressive, alert and always 
ready with support and ideas when we 
need them. 


“They’re constantly striving to make 
our operations more efficient and our 
merchandising more effective. I’ve been 
in the meat industry a good many years 
and I’ve attended a lot of conventions, 
but I never make this tour of exhibits 
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(and I never miss it) without finding 
new ideas and interesting developments. 

“Many of the ideas which I first en- 
countered here have come to be accepted 
practice throughout the whole American 
meat packing industry. 

“It’s as necessary for you to know 
these firms and the products they sell 
as it is for you to know how to dehair 
hogs properly or to make sausage.” 


“Here’s the Marble Room. Let’s go 
in and see what they have to show the 
meat industry.” 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, Chi- 
cago. SEASLIC, INC., Chicago.—Not 
only did John Packer and his son find a 
lot of good meat curing, sausage manu- 
facturing and seasoning ideas at the 
Griffith booth but they also received and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Grif- 
fith plant and experimental sausage 
kitchen. They were interested in ster- 
ilized ground spices, free from bacteria, 
which eliminate a possible source of 
sausage spoilage. Packers were also 
shown an automatic stringing machine 
with an automatic air ejector for bind- 
ing boned hams, etc. They also asked 
questions about soluble spices, liquid 
spices, meat branding ink, onion juice 
and Erado, the packinghouse sterilizing 
agent. Greeting them were E. L. Griffith, 
president; C. L. Griffith, secretary- 
treasurer; F. W. Griffith and M. C, 
Phillips, vice presidents; Howard A, 
Levy, R. F. Stutz, Scott Strahan, W. E. 
Anderson, C. A. Wood, Maurice Rector, 
A. L. Lovell and Edward Holm. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COM- 
PANY, Chicago.—Being on the lookout 
for new packaging ideas, John Packer 
and his son stopped before the Tee-Pak 
refrigerated display of sausage and 
meat products. Tee-Pak representatives 
explained the new container for boiled 
hams, in which the ham may be smoked 
after it has been placed in the arti- 
ficial casing. Packers were especially 
interested in the trim shape and ap- 
petizing appearance of a ham which had 
been boned like the “Scotch” style prod- 
uct, but placed in an artificial casing 
instead of being wrapped. The aitch 
bone has been removed from another 
ham shown and the semi-boned ham 
placed in a Tee-Pak casing. This product 
could be handled easily and economically 
by both the retailer and housewife. 


TEE-PAK STAFF SHOWS ITS WARES 
New products and merchandising ideas developed by Transparent Package Co. shown 
in exhibit by sales manager I. Barnard, E. O. Johnson and staff. Other TeePak 
features were the sensational Convention News daily, a tea for the ladies at Marshall 
Field’s and a theater party also for the fair sex. 
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Packers came back daily to the Tee-Pak 
booth for their copies of “Convention 
News,” which was a big hit for the 
second consecutive year. 


The Transparent Package Co. was 
represented by R. L. Atkinson, pres- 
ident; C. F. Reed, production manager; 
I. Barnard, general sales manager; and 
M. L. Rosenthal, John W. Rayney, A. 
S. Davis, D. A. Heyne, D. D. Pollock 
and M. L. Hoffman. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
(CELLOPHANE DIVISION), New 
York City.—John Packer stopped before 
the Cellophane display and pointed to 
an enlarged photograph of an old-time 
meat store. “Meat,” said he to his son, 
“was the only product sold in that kind 
of store. I remember them well. In to- 
day’s food stores our meat is only one 
of a thousand different foods which are 
clamoring for the housewife’s attention. 
We make good ham, bacon and sausage. 
But unless we package them so at- 
tractively and distinctively that the 
dealer gives them the preferred display 
positions, and the consumer has an 
irresistible impulse to buy them, we are 
going to come out second best in the 
battle of the foods. Moreover, a dis- 
tinctive package means repeat sales for 
the housewife remembers the appear- 
ance and cleanliness of such containers, 
as well as the quality of the meat. She 
will return to buy more from the same 
retailer, increasing his purchases from 
the packer. 


“You’ve noticed that dried beef packet 
of Cellophane, those banded weiners, 
that packaged corned beef brisket and 
Philadelphia scrapple, haven’t you, son? 
Well, the housewife would, too—and 
she’d buy! I see than Kingan & Co. is 
now supplying retail dealers with plain 
printed Cellophane labels with the name 
of a beef cut and the company’s trade 
mark on them. The dealer places these 
labels on the cuts he shows in his case. 
The consumer likes to buy labelled fresh 
meat cuts rather than anonymous ones. 
Those fibre plates which may be filled 
with cold cuts and sausage and covered 
with cellulose open up some sales pos- 
sibilities.” 

Cellophane was represented by O. F. 
Benz, director of sales; L. B. Steele, 
assistant director; M. C. Pollock, promo- 
tional manager; R. J. Crowley, meat 
industry representative; W. J. Hart, 
central district sales manager, and A. 
W. Shaffer, specialist. 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago.—John Packer and his son, as they 
entered the exhibit hall, first encountered 
the Peacock booth, where they found 
a great variety of aids for the packer 
and sausage manufacturer. They asked 
many questions about the investigations 
of Bertram Feuer & Associates into the 
bacterial content of spices. Copies of 
the report on the study were shown on 
the walls of the booth and drew much 
interested comment. The report con- 
cluded that bacterial content of dry 
spice essences is negligible. Company 
representatives who explained the find- 
ings and also told the packers about 
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CELLOPHANE PIONEERS SHOW RESULTS 


Director of sales O. F. Benz, DuPont Cellophane division, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 

Co. (center) looks over a part of the illustrative Cellophane exhibit with asst. director 

LeRoy B. Steele (left) and R. J. Crowley (right), specialist in serving the meat packing 
~ industry. 


Baysteen, a covering for delicatessen 
baked hams, Peppercream and the Pea- 
cock line of casing colors, included Wil- 
liam J. Stange, president; W. B. Dur- 
ling, vice president and sales manager; 
Frank Hartigan, secretary; Dr. Aladar 
Fonyo, chief chemist, and Ray Beerend, 
Joe Graf, C. Wincup, L. K. Pillsbury, 
Harry Horton, T. L. Allen, H. E. Allen, 
Irving Zeiler, V. E. Berry and Harry 
Addison. 

McCORD RADIATOR & MFG. CO., 
Detroit, Mich—John Packer and his 





son strolled outside to examine the Mc- 
Cord truck refrigeration system which 
was installed in a demonstration truck. 
A feature of the system is that it uses 
the same gas for driving and cooling the 
truck. They found the temperature in 
the refrigerated compartment all that 
could be desired. Guy L. Tinkham, chief 
engineer; Dave Lewis, sales engineer, 
and Frank E. Christie, demonstrator, 
explained the system and its economies. 
This system was explained in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


CHAMPION PURITY IN SEASONINGS 


Conference of the Wm. J. Stange organization at the convention exhibit. SEATED: 

Wm. J. Stange. STANDING (left to right): Irving Zeiler, Ray F. Beerend, sales 

manager Wm. B. Durling, Chas. G. Wincup, H. E. Allen, F. M. Hartigan, sr., Joe 
Graf and T. L. Allen. 
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President Charles H. Dodge and sales 
manager Morehead, of the Globe Com- 
pany, were kept busy showing packers 
some of the latest Globe developments. 
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Russell Creviston, of Crane Company, 
was spotted in the lobby of the Black- 
stone on one of the convention days, and 
was much interested in the meeting. 


INDUSTRY HELPS 


1.—FOOT SAFETY.—President C. M. 
Mense and Chicago representative John 
Alden of the Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. talk 
over their new plans for keeping packing. 
house workers from losing their toes. 


2.—APPETIZING MEATS.—Walter 
Frank’s Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 
puts out equipment which makes sausage 
specialties even more attractive to the con- 
sumer. L. Weiderhold studies to help. 


3.—REVOLUTIONARY. — Exhibit of 
the new Roto Cut sausage machine which is 
causing a lot of talk. 





LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., INC., 
Allentown, Pa.—‘‘Now, here’s some- 
thing I’m glad to know about,” said 
John Packer. “Every once in a while 
somebody out in the plant drops a box 
or a piece of gear on his toes and puts 
himself out of commission for quite a 
time. It isn’t pleasant for him or the 
company, and I believe shoes like these 
would prevent such accidents.” The 
shoes shown had a steel box toe strong 
enough to protect the worker from al- 
most any weight he might drop on it, 
and soles which prevent slipping on 
wet floors. The footgear is ruggedly 
constructed throughout and light, heavy 
and other styles were shown. President 
C. W. Meuse, C. B. Warner, Jr., and 
John Alden were in attendance. 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis.—The 
rich brown color and perfectly-molded 
shape of meat loaves displayed at this 
booth took the eye of the packers. They 
found that such loaves were the result 
of the ovenizing process developed by 
the company. They examined the oven- 
izer, a stainless steel vat, in which com- 
pound is held and heated. Meat loaves 
are placed on a rack, and lowered into 
the hot compound for 1% minutes. They 
come out a uniform golden brown. A 
baked loaf finish is achieved without 
baking. The ovenizer is_ insulated 
against heat loss. Simplicity molds 
were also shown at the booth, as well as 
examples of molded loaves in artificial 
casings. President Walter Frank was 
present to greet old friends. L. Wieder- 
hold also represented the company. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE 
CO. (ROTO-CUT MACHINES DIVI- 
SION), Cincinnati, O.—Packers had 
been hearing a great deal about the 
Roto-Cut meat processing machine and 
had many questions to ask R. F. Foster, 
M. C. McCashen, H. E. Williams and 
E. C. Tremayne, the company’s rep- 
resentatives at the booth. They exam- 
ined enlarged photographs of the 
machine in use at the Hormel plant and 
accepted an invitation to view motion 
pictures of the machine. The Roto-Cut 
meat processing machine uses the draw- 
cut principle to cut frozen meats, fat, 
etc., mixing spices with sausage meat as 
it cuts. The machine may be fed by 
hand, hopper or conveyor. 
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THE VISKING CORPORATION, 
Chicago.—The Visking carnival and 
shooting gallery was a popular spot 
throughout the convention. Packers 
stopped once to win their souvenir canes 
with five out of ten “bull’s-eyes,” and 
then returned several times to demon- 
strate their marksmanship before ad- 
miring friends and the two fair Visking 
custodians. It was an _ ultra-modern, 
safe and sane shooting gallery in which 
the light from a gun activated a photo- 
electric cell, knocking over the target. 
Moving representations of a Visking- 
cased cottage butt and a box of No-Jax 
were the targets. On one side of the 
gallery were dolls made of Visking cased 
sausage and meat products with added 
legs, arms, clothing and hair. 

A splendid line of meat products in 
Visking casings was shown in the main 
exhibit space. Packers particularly 
noted the attractive appearance and 
sales appeal of bacon, liver cheese and 
beef loaves, souse and chili con carne. 
A new Visking product which drew a 
great deal of attention were the fibrous 
casings decorated with imprinted flower, 
plaid, caul fat, basket weave and other 
designs. John Packer pointed out that 
sausage in such casings has real indi- 
viduality and sales appeal. 

Packers were greeted at the Visking 
booth and at hospitality headquarters 
by Erwin O. Freund, president; E. J. 
Marum, sales supervisor; A. H. Krueger, 
advertising manager; Julius Lipton, 
Fred Adams, Harry Elliot, Frank Ken- 
nedy, Henry Lotka, Elson B. Cahn, 
Donald Roberts, C. A. Beckman, J. O. 
Foran and George Perry. Vice pres- 
ident Howard R. Medici was absent, 
due to illness, and his smiling face was 
missed. 


Vv. D. ANDERSON CO., Cleveland, 
0O.—Being interested in the problem of 
pressing lard cracklings, tankage, meat 
scraps, etc., packers stopped at the 
Anderson booth and asked many ques- 
tions, which were answered by O. S. 
Anderson, sales manager, Frank Ander- 
son, John C. Lundmark, Edward Westen- 
haver and W. P. Callahan. They were 
shown a working model of the RB type 
expeller and samples of tallow and ex- 
peller meal. Pictures of the new Super 
Duo expeller, which is working success- 
fully in handling soy beans, were also 
on display. Packers also heard that the 
Red Lion expeller has been equipped 
with ball bearings. 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., 
INC., Newark, N. J.—John Packer 
realized the importance of drip-proof 
motors in the packinghouse, and he and 
his son viewed this exhibit with a great 
deal of interest. A little wash-up water 
or drip from walls can do much harm if 
motors are unprotected. Packers have 
found that the best insurance against 
short circuits in prime motors, and 
resulting tie-up of production, is to in- 
stall protected motors. A. A. Hess was 
at the booth to explain the company’s 
line of motors and generators. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO., La 
Porte, Ind.—Having learned that bacon- 
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slicing is one of the more ticklish meat 
plant operations, packers were greatly 
interested in the high speed bacon slicer, 
the high speed dried beef slicer and a 
lighter bacon slicing machine which 
were on display at this booth. They 
heard, from Earl Hill, packinghouse 
division, and William Mahler, engineer- 
ing department, how sharp freezing of 
bacon may be eliminated through use 
of the high-speed bacon slicer which 
slices and shingles in one operation. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO., Chi- 
cago.—Many products useful in the 
meat packing industry were on display 
at the Arkell booth. Among these was a 
barrel liner which, when used for dry 
ice packs, acts as insulator as well as 
a liner. Wax is embedded in the liner 
and the cellular construction fills with 
the released COz. Packers also saw a 
beef cover which may be used with 
stockinette. They were interested in 
liver and offal bags which may be used 
in making hotel deliveries to protect one 
type of cut from another. A fibre bag 
has also been developed for bellies for 
the Southern trade. Mr. Galloway was 
the greeter. 


EMBOSOGRAF CORP. OF AMER- 

















































VISKING DISPLAY 


Major feature was refrigerated cases show- 

ing meat specialties and standard items in 

Viskings. The shooting gallery was also a 
center of attraction. 


ICA, New York City.—Packers can 
make multi-color display cards in their 
own plants by the Embosograf process. 
letters, of colored paper, are 
stamped into the cardboard sign. In- 
signia can be imprinted in the same 
manner and pictures of meat products 
added. The company maintains a special 
service to supply packers with illustra- 
tions, trade-marks, etc., for producing 
“tailor-made” signs. R. A. Lawson and 
J. J. Sager were in attendance. 


K. V. P. MISSIONARY 


Dave Kennedy, well-known for his 
past connections with meat packers, and 
for the past few years associated with 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., was a busy man, giving out con- 
venient memorandum pads. 
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WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO., 
Chicago.—Steel containers for a great 
many packinghouse products were ex- 
hibited here, including drums and 
smaller containers for lard, shortening, 
gelatine and pop-corn seasoning, a com- 
pound. John Packer pointed out to his 
son the E-Z seal cover with which the 
drums were fitted. This type of cover 
simplifies cleaning, filling and emptying 
the container. Packers were also inter- 
ested in the new Cuban lard container, 
which holds 120 lbs. of lard or 110 lbs. 
of shortening. This package has handle 
lifts, an E-Z seal cover and may be re- 
used. The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports that use of returnable 
containers in this trade gives lard a 
competitive advantage over lard sub- 
stitutes. R. E. Barry, G. D. Zuck and 
F. Smith gave helpful information to 
all who stopped at the Wilson-Bennett 
booth. 


DRY ICE, INC., New York City.— 
Chill blocks of dry ice which threw off 
great quantities of cold without leaving 
any residue attracted much attention 
from packers making the exhibit tour. 
Boxes of roses in front of the dry ice 
blocks were preserved perfectly and 
packers were each given a “dry ice rose- 
bud.” A truck bunker for dry ice was 
shown and pictures of a packer truck 
fleet equipped with dry ice refrigera- 
tion were also on display. G. C. Cu- 
sack, sales manager, W. W. Ogier, vice 
president, C. W. King and Earl P. Mit- 
chell greeted visitors. Although selling 
a cold product, there was always a lot of 
heated enthusiasm to be found around 
the Dry Ice exhibit. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 
Kearney, N. J.—The two walls of this 
exhibit were constructed of cork insulat- 
ing material similar to that used widely 
in the meat packing industry. Also on 
display were samples of cork floor tile, 
acoustical material, emulsified asphalt 
insulating tile and pipe covering for 
refrigeration lines. The acoustical ceil- 
ing and wall covering, which is often 
used in offices, has the important sup- 


HOFFMAN HOSPITALITY 


Where the J. S. Hoffman Company displayed its appetizing 

cheese and meat specialties and received its friends. Some of 

the greeters (left to right): John E. Staren, J. J. Zahler, presi- 
dent Harry I. Hoffman, J. W. Klapper. 
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plementary property of acting as insula- 
tion in conserving coolness or heat where 
comfort air conditioning is installed. 


E. J. Ward, vice president, Chicago, ° 


and sno E. C. Ward, J. E. Smith and 
G. E. Carll represented the company in 
welcoming visitors and telling them the 
hows and whys of insulation. 


SHELLABARGER GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS CO., Decatur, Ill.—Bologna, 
meat loaves, frankfurters, liver cheese 
and other specialties in which Sausatone 
and soya products of Shellabarger had 
been used were temptingly shown in a 
refrigerated case. The products carried 
a lot of appetite appeal, were smooth 
in texture where cut, and had that deli- 
cious appearance that makes the house- 
wife say “I’ll take a pound of that meat 
loaf.” Packers also asked questions 
about the cooked hams in artificial cas- 
ings with which soya flour had been 
used to enhance the solidity and com- 
pact appearance of the meat within the 
package. J. Clark, sales manager, and 
C. E. Conners, A. R. Runkel, H. E. Alt- 
man, H. M. Rice and L. B. Pottle ex- 
plained the use of Shellabarger products 
to the numerous visitors who stopped 
to make inquiries. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COM- 
PANY, Columbus, O.—Scales suitable 
for weighing dozens of different pack- 
inghouse products were shown in this 
booth. Their gleaming brightness caught 
the eye of the packers, who examined 
the equipment and decided it would be 
easy to keep clean. They were inter- 
ested in the new sausage scale, which 
can be used very rapidly by the oper- 
ator, as the weight registers and re- 
turns to zero almost instantaneously. 
Such scales speed up operations and 
save labor cost in the weighing and 
packaging room, as well as saving the 
packers from profit leakage through 
over-weight. Company representatives 
were J. W. Sieverling, sales promotion 
manager; J. H. Downer and Arthur 
Pearlman. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
SALES CO., Chicago.— The “Old 





INDUSTRY SERVICE 


1—SAUSAGE KNIVES AND 
PLATES.—Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales 
Co. leads the way in serving the sausage de. 
partment. “Old Timer” Chas. W. Dieck- 


mann helps packers save wear and tear. 
2—SAVE THE OUNCES.—Exact 


Weight Scale Co. shows its line of money- 
savers. J. H. Downer in charge. 


3.—SAUSAGE SAVER.—Shellabarger 
Grain Products Co. shows how its specialties 
help the meat trade. Hugh M. Rice, divi- 
sion sales manager, in charge. 


4.—STEEL CONTAINERS.—Wilson & 
Bennett save the packer money in packag.- 
ing. R. E. Berry is the factory representa- 
tive. 

5.—DRY ICE.—Vice president Geo. 
Cusack (right) and Chas. W. King tell 


packers of the great advances in its use. 


6.—INSULATION.—United Cork Com- 
panies show a wide line of genuine insula- 
tion. 





” 


Timer” was on hand to greet his hosts ~ 
of friends among meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers. As usual, his © 
exhibit was filled with the finest exam- 
ples of sausage cutting equipment. The | 
new aluminum sausage gauge, designed — 
to speed up hand linking, attracted 
much attention. Packers were especially 
interested in the C-D Triumph Plate, 
a ten-year-long life plate and in im- 
provements in the C-D Cutmore knife, © 
An exhibit of a knife moving over a 
C-D angle hole reversible plate demon- 
strated the shearing action obtainable 
with this combination. Those in attend- 
ance at the exhibit included C. W. © 
Dieckmann, president; Al. Beck, J. L. 
Sherman and Charles W. Hess. Me- 
chanically-minded packers always de- 
light in looking over the precision cut- 
ting instruments which are on display 
at this booth. 


KEEPING NUSOY IN FRONT 


American Soya Products Corp. staff have a conference at their 

exhibit, figuring out helps for meat men. LEFT TO RIGHT: 

F. J. Potts, K. G. Potts, Dr. N. F. True, chief chemist and head 
of the research department; M. W. Smith and C. W. Vogt. 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF PACKER AIDS 


1.—LARD AND SHORTENING.—French Oil Mjll Machinery Co. shows pictures 
of new equipment. Joe Mellon and sales manager C. B. Upton pleased with results. 
The disks in the background are pressed inedible cracklings obtained from curb presses 
built by the company. 


2.—FIGURING RESULTS.—A. O. Bauman of the Commodity Appraisal Service 
has been doing a needed job for packers. The service tells packers a great deal about 
meat prices. 


3.—CURING AID.—Research in curing methods stimulated by aid from Corn 
Products Refining Co., whose Cerelose protects color in meats and prod:cts. Vis tors 
were given suggested formulas for use in cqrn sugar curing of bacon and sweet pickle 
hams. Those with a sweet tooth were given a package of NRG. 
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FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O.—Packers learned much 
about the French drip-rendering system 
developed by this company. J. C. Mel- 
lon, sales representative, and general 
manager C. B. Upton explained the 
“drip rendered” lard cooker, the hor- 
izontal cooker for fats, lard, butcher 
scrap, offal, etc., the vertical cooker with 
percolator or sub-kettle receiver, the 
hydraulic cage press and the new 
mechanical screw press, which has been 
developed to fill a need for this type of 
equipment and complete the line of press 
room equipment made by the company. 
Pressed inedible cracklings from 1,130, 
450 and 150-ton curb presses were on 
display, as well as a sample of drip 
rendered lard. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
Chicago.—Having read of experiments 
in meat curing with corn sugar, John 
Packer and his son were anxious to 
secure more information about the cere- 
lose and its use in the curing process. 
Reports show that cerelose is effective 
in protecting and stabilizing the desir- 
able color of meat after its formation in 
the cure. Cglor is protected against 
oxidation and its development speeded 
up. R. C. Gralow, Edward S. Gantt and 
H. A. Crown of the technical service 
division, and George A. McDonald, sales 
department, were present to answer 
packers’ questions and give them sug- 
gested formulas for box cure bacon and 
sweet pickle hams. Visitors were given 
a package of NRG, the dextrose candy. 


AMERICAN SOYA PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, Evansville, Ind.— 
Those at the Nusoy booth displayed real 
knowledge of meat industry problems 
and were ready with sound advice for 
the packer who wished to know some- 
thing about the use of soya flour in meat 
products. Exhibits demonstrated the 
successive steps in the process of mak- 
ing Nusoy — a refined white soya flour. 
The company is primarily interested 
in making soya flour. Various types of 
soybeans were shown, and the nutritive 
value, economy and reliability of the 
company’s products explained. Among 
those representing American Soya Prod- 
ucts were Dr. N. F. True, chief chemist; 
K. G. Potts, F. J. Potts, C. M. Vogt and 
M. W. Smith. 


COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERV- 
ICE, Chicago.—Charts displayed here 
were the result of studies of meat prod- 
uct prices by the Commodity Appraisal 
Service, which is giving many packers 
special service. Its genius, A. O. Bau- 
man, was in charge. 


TRADE VETERAN 


Charles Christman, a faithful conven- 
tion follower, was on hand again. Mr. 
Christman looks back over many, many 
years when he attended his first conven- 
tion, and finds the changes which have 
taken place most noticeable and inter- 
esting. Yes, he is still with the West 
Carrollton Parchment Co. 
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HOSPITALITY HEADQUARTERS 


other, and those who live 3,000 miles 

apart, met for their annual reunions 
in the atmosphere of geniality and good 
fellowship which prevailed in the hos- 
pitality headquarters of convention ex- 
hibitors and other prominent firms con- 
nected with the packing industry. It’s 
an “old packer custom,” this visiting 
with representatives of various organi- 
zations, fellow packers and sausage 
manufacturers, and one that is looked 
forward to each year by those who at- 
tend the convention. 


Prete, working next door to each 


This year hospitality headquarters 
were divided between three hotels, but 
whether the visitor came swiftly by ele- 
vator from the lobby floor or after a 
short stroll in the out-of-doors, he was 
always met with a hearty welcome, and 


greeted this year by Harry I. Hoffman, 
president; Meyer Katz, vice president; 
John W. Clapper, sales manager; J. J. 
Zahler and John E. Staren. 

STALEY SALES CORPORATION.— 
Happy guests were numerous at the 
Staley suite. The geniality of A. R. 
Staley, manager of the special products 
division; Ray Seipp, who knows and is 
known by almost everyone in the in- 
dustry; and J. N. Van Allsburg put all 
the guests at their ease. Friends left 
the Staley headquarters regretfully but 
looking forward to another visit next 
year. 

JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR 
CO.—Good will delegates for a _ his- 
torically familiar piece of packinghouse 
equipment were J. V. Jamison, jr., presi- 
dent of the firm, and Stanley Baldwin, 





PROMOTING SAUSAGE SAVOR 


Experts of the Staley sales staff who aid packers to make the best of sausage: (left to 
right) J. M. VanAllsburg, Ray Seipp, A. R. Staley and R. H. Marks. 


given an opportunity to relax after con- 
vention sessions or a tour of the ex- 
hibits. Each suite had its throng of 
visitors by day and night, and each 
visitor went away happy. 

OPPENHEIMER CASING CO— 
Friends from all over the country were 
welcomed by president Harry Oppen- 
heimer, assisted by his sons Seymour 
and Edward, and others of the Oppen- 
heimer organization. Frank Louer, Chi- 
cago general manager, was always 
ready to talk about quality sausage. 
M. S. Holstein, Chicago sales manager; 
J. R. Rosenfeld, New York general man- 
ager; M. Barney, New York sales man- 
ager; Gordon Nussbaum, Meyer Samler, 
Irving Greenfield and Joe Messing as- 
sisted. 

KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO.—H. D. 
Ryan, president, and F. Scott Wood 
made many new acquaintances and re- 
newed old friendships during the five 
days of the convention. 

J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—The Hoffman 
organization proved its mastery of the 
art of displaying sausage and cheese 
products with a widely varied line. 
Moreover, the Hoffman products “ate” 
as well as they looked and the buffet 
table with its choice cheese and sausage 
was a popular spot. The genial hos- 
pitality at this headquarters always 
draws countless guests. They were 
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Chicago manager. They renewed old 
friendships among those served for 
many years and made new ones. 
AMERICAN CAN CO.—Visitors are 
always numerous at the Canco hospi- 
tality headquarters, and this year was 
no exception. For they are always given 
a hearty welcome and a real opportunity 
to relax and enjoy themselves. More- 
over, the hosts “knew the answers” to 
all questions on meat canning. Guests 
were greeted by H. A. Pinney, central 
district sales manager; H. G. Edwards, 
J. E. Baechle, E. G. Weimer, M. A. 
Whalen and the popular and well known 
Canco representative, Bill Wullaby. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS.—The friendli- 
ness and helpfulness of the Mayer 
organization is well known throughout 
the industry. This year, as always, visi- 
tors were given a hearty welcome. H. J. 
Mayer, president, and H. J. Mayer, jr., 
vice president, were assisted by S. A. 
Mayer, C. F. Mayer, F. A. Mayer, 
Roger Rath and J. O. Strigle. 


BERTH. LEVI & CO., Ince.—The 
Berth. Levi suite was always full of 
guests who were received with the 
firm’s traditional hospitality. Hosts were 
Arthur D. Levi, president; David A. 
Weill, Martin D. Levy and Irving Slo- 
man, vice presidents; M. H. Baker, Al. 
Freud, Al. Byk, N. B. Berkowitz, Jacob 
Reichenbach, Duke Reichenbach, Morris 
Kaye, Leo Weglein, Egon Hertz, 
Leonard A. Weill and Edwin Levi. 


McCORD RADIATOR & MFG. CO.— 
Packers and sausage manufacturers 
with a refrigerated transport problem 
felt well repaid after a visit with Guy L. 
Tinkham, chief engineer; Dave Lewis, 
sales engineer and Frank E. Christie, 
demonstrator. Many took a side trip to 
see the McCord refrigerated truck which 
was parked near the hotel. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—A 
hearty welcome was enjoyed by visitors 
who stopped in to see members of the 
organization. Veterans of many conven- 
tions, the staff has hundreds of friends 
among packers and sausage manufac- 
turers. President R. C. Smith and H. H. 
Littell, advertising manager, were as- 
sisted by W. B. Richter, W. J. Richter 
and A. B. Chase. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MaA- 
CHINERY CO.—Representatives R. F. 
Foster, M. C. McCashen, H. E. Williams 
and E. C. Tremayne had some very in- 
teresting motion pictures of the Roto- 
Cut meat processing machine to show 
to their guests. Many of these had seen 
the pictures at the section meeting, but 
were so interested that they came back 
for another “show.” 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP.— 
H. A. Hausen, Chicago manager, and 
Fred C. Roessler were friendly ambas- 
sadors for Sylphcase and Sylphwrap 
who greeted visiting packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers. This company has 
made amazing progress in serving the 
meat industry, and its representatives 
have many friends in the trade wher- 
ever they carry the firm’s message. 





IN LINE OF SUCCESSION 


Edward Oppenheimer (left) and Seymour Oppenheimer (right) are ready to step 
in when the famous H.D.O. decides it is time to retire. Which is when, if ever? 
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ALWAYS EAGER TO HELP THE TRADE 


Part of the staff of Berth. Levi & Co., who are always helpful to their packer friends. 
STANDING (left to right): Morris Kaye, Leonard Weill, Egon Hertz, Mike Baker. 
SEATED (left to right): Leo Weglein, Jake Reichenbach, Duke Reichenbach. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION.— 
Visitors always come away from the 
Visking headquarters with some new 
ideas as well as happy and refreshed. 
This year they were shown the firm’s 
casing tyer, which speeds up the tying 
of larger artificial casings. Through use 
of the machine the operator can tie the 
end of a casing with an interlocking 
knot which weaves cord and casing to- 
gether. Such a tie cannot slip and the 
filled casing will hang straight down 
from it. Friendly and helpful hosts at 
Visking headquarters were Erwin O. 
Freund, president; E. J. Marum, sales 
supervisor; A. H. Krueger, advertising 
manager; and Julius Lipton, Fred 
Adams, Harry Elliot, Frank Kennedy, 
Henry Lotka, Elson B. Cahn, Donald 
Roberts, C. A. Beckman, J. O. Foran and 
George Perry. Vice president Howard 
R. Medici, who has been ill, came in for 
a day and was warmly welcomed by 
colleagues and friends. 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO.—The 
Independent organization was out in full 
force to give its guests some royal en- 
tertainment. Visitors received a hearty 
welcome and headquarters was thronged 
from morning until night. President 
Sigmund Strauss headed an able staff 
of hosts which included Laurance W. 
Pfaelzer,.vice president; Charles A. 
Raynor, treasurer; Beryl A. Geier, 
secretary; George G. Fischer, Charles 
G. Stohrer, Herbert W. Strauss, Philip 
O. Hantover, Samuel Isaac, Irwin L. 
Hirsch, Elmer Freud, Gustav Kuhn, H. 
J. Coyne and Herbert Altheimer. 


MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.—The 
hospitality at Mongolia is always re- 
membered by visitors. George Terry, 
president, was a real host whose happi- 
ness increased with the enjoyment of 
his guests. 
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HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
CORP.—The Hygrade suite was always 
a popular spot as packers gathered to 
talk over old. times and enjoy the hos- 
pitality which was graciously extended 
by president Samuel Slotkin, vice presi- 
dent A. W. Cushman and W. G. Fletcher, 
Frank Refan, Harry Staub, Hugo Slot- 
kin, J. Mercer, K. Woodruff and M. 
Robinson, all executives of the Hygrade 
company. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO.—Hospital- 
ity headquarters of Cudahy was staffed 
with a genial group of hosts, headed by 
E. R. Seaberg, the popular head of the 
firm’s casings division. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE SALES CORP. 
—Long conversant with insulation prob- 
lems of the packing industry, G. f, 
Hinchliff and J. L. Patrick were able to 
aid as well as greet old and new friends 
at the convention. 

AMERICAN SOYA _ PRODUCTS 
CORP.—Many packers were already fa- 
miliar with the friendliness and helpful- 
ness of Dr. N. F. True, chief chemist, 
and the sales staff. Others made their 
first contact with the organization this 
year. Visitors were welcomed by K. G. 
Potts, F. J. Potts, C. M. Vogt and M. Ww, 
Smith. 

S. OPPENHEIMER & CO.—There 
were never any dull moments for guests 
entertained at the S. Oppenheimer hos- 
pitality headquarters. Every member of 
the organization was a real host who 
was always ready to offer the best of 
good fellowship to visitors. L. C. Stix 
came out from New York, and his aids 
in offering hospitality were C. S. Beall, 
R. M. Altman, F. E. Bechstein, L. K. 
Rosenfeld, R. M. Bechstein, Sol Morton 
and the effervescent Jack Shribman. 

SALZMAN CASING CO.—Hospital- 
ity headquarters of Salzman enjoyed a 
large attendance throughout the con- 
vention. It was a meeting place for 
many old friends and every guest had 
a good time. Hosts were M. J. Salzman, 
president; C. V. Scocco, treasurer; Ira 
Marland, superintendent; R. J. Jamieson, 
Herbert Pohl, Henry Hetzel, George 
Smale and Joe C. Redlich. 


PATAPAR VETERANS 


, 


The “imperial three,” surviving vet- 
erans of the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., were Walter Cox, manager of the 
Chicago office; Joseph X. Gubbins, Irish 
tenor; and Al Grossmith. The years in 
which they have attended conventions 
and served the industry are many. 


VISKING PIONEERS IN MEAT DEVELOPMENT 


SEATED (left to right): President Erwin O. Freund; sales supervisor E. J. Marum; 
vice president J. P. Smith. 
STANDING (left to right): L. E. Houck, Julius Lipton, F. S. Adams, J. D. Fora, 
C. A. Beckman, E. B. Cahn, H. A. Lotka, Frank Kennedy, H. J. Elliott, D. G. Roberts, 
G. M. Perry. 
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PERSONALITIES... 


@ Some of the Many Who 
Helped to Break Records 


attendance was 1,100. This year it 
was over 1,200. 

Good reason. Packers have many 
problems to face, and what to know 
what’s what. They got it from the 
speakers in full measure. 

Another good reason. Human con- 
tact is a great bracer. Once a year 
packers meet their fellows and friends 
—and they wouldn’t miss this, no matter 
what the program was. 

Proof was the constantly crowded 
lobby of the Blackstone, even when the 
meetings were going on. In fact, it was 
hard to get them up stairs. They were 
having too good a time meeting friends 
and exchanging experiences. 

Is the millenium about to arrive? A 
packers’ committee is now working on 
additional trade practice rules which 
have a lot more “teeth” in them. They 
seem ready to “go along” in eliminating 
trade abuses which heretofore have 
seemed too big to tackle. 


Is the Robinson-Patman act responsi- 
ble, or have packers just found out that 
they have guts? The impression among 
them seems to be that this is a good ex- 
cuse for doing what might have been 
done long ago. 

Anyway, they seem about to do it. 
More power to them! 

New faces continue to appear at con- 
ventions in increasing numbers. Some 
of the old-timers complain that they feel 
strange. A tribute to the Institute for 
the service it is rendering the industry 
is the constantly growing attendance. 

Max Matthes, president, Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del., repre- 
sented his concern. Vice president 
George Casey remained at home to run 
the plant and was markedly missed. 

C. E. Field, president, Field Packing 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., and president 
Charles Hughes of the Hughes-Curry 
Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., met at the 
convention for the first time in ten 
years, though they are old friends. 


Stanley F. Spencer, general manager, 
Keefe Packing Co., Arkansas City, Kan., 
and superintendent E. L. Marshall did 
not miss a point in the meetings. 

Ed Clair, president, Republic Food 
Products Co., was a proud daddy at the 
convention. Son E. J. Clair was married 
on October 11 to Miss Katherine Lucey, 
and the bridal trip included a convention 
Visit. 

George Lauth, able secretary of the 
Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, represented 
the Heils at the meeting. 


The Eckrich tribe was in attendance, 
as always. This time Henry Eckrich of 
Ft. Wayne, Clem Eckrich of Kalamazoo 
and John Eckrich of Jackson wore the 
badges. 


Bien and better! Last year the 
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T. O. Williams, successful packer of 
Portsmouth, Vt., was a quiet but atten- 
tive visitor. 

It was the first convention for George 
C. Rinder, of the K. & R. Packing Co., 
Hastings, Neb., and he enjoyed every bit 
of it. 


Philadelphia was ably represented by 
Joseph E. Murphy, vice president, and 
Robt. E. Nolan, comptroller, J. J. Felin 
& Co., Inc.; Fred W. Vogt, president, 
F. G. Vogt & Sons; Harry W. Lax, F. C. 
Rogers, Inc.; Harry Batt, Herman Lun- 
dy, Al Pincus and Joe Switkin. 

J. L. Roberts, vice president, repre- 
sented the Georgia Packing Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., in the absence of 
president Cox. 

E. S. Waterbury, general manager, 
Armour and Company, Omaha, got an 
extra kick out of the convention, as it 
coincided with his 40th anniversary in 
the industry, all spent with Morris and 
Armour. 

H. A. Hansen and F. C. Roessler, Chi- 
cago representatives of Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corporation, were talking with 
packer users of Sylphrap and Sylphcase 
during the meeting. 

Tom Breslin, beloved veteran Institute 
director and head of the Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, was missed at the 
meeting. But secretary Geo. C. Lincoln 
was an able substitute. 


It was unfortunate that illness pre- 
vented vice president Howard R. Medici 
of Visking Corp. from mingling with his 
old friends of the industry during the 
convention. They all missed him and 
asked about him. 

Harry D. Friedlander, president, Los 
Angeles Casing Co., was another con- 
vention attendant who had many 
friends. 


For the first time in many years 
“Bob” Denton, packinghouse operating 
executive par excellence, could not at- 
tend. He is now superintendent of the 
Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex., and 
as right-hand man to J. C. Peyton had 
to remain at home because of Mr. Pey- 
ton’s illness. 

From far-off Hawaii came O. A. Pick- 
erill, treasurer and assistant manager, 
Hawaii Meat Co., the only packinghouse 
in the Paradise Isles. Did he have a 
good time? Ask him. 

Lew Menges, of Menges-Mange, Inc., 
St. Louis, was on his feet all day 
answering questions of packers who 
want to modernize their plants, a line in 
which Lew is a successful specialist. 


Fred Glaser, Omaha’s sausage maker 
de luxe, was an early arrival, looking in 
prime condition and acting accordingly. 


Among the first arrivals (as usual) 
were H. D. Peet, Frank Stephens and 
R. W. Rice, of the Peet Packing Co., 
Chesaning, Mich. They are becoming 
famous because of their smartness in 
plant improvements and processing sav- 
ings. 

Arthur Knapp and Arthur Knapp, Jr., 
order buyers, National Stock Yards, III., 
were convention attendants. Another 
father and son pair. 


“BOSS” BOYS NEVER MISS A MEETING 


Happy reunion of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. staff. SEATED (left to 

right): Oscar Schmidt, secretary; Herman Schmidt, president; veteran salesman 

“Bill” Sweet. In front of them are Oscar’s two sons, Oscar, jr, and William. STAND- 

ING (Left to right): L. Rosenberg, A. B. Lloyd, the one and only Chas. A. Schwing, 
C. D. Berry, A. L. Kreuer, Walt Hammann. 
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EVERY FLAKE THE SAME 


A. Rollin Staley, of Staley Sales Corp., 
Decatur, IIl., is proud of his sausage flour, 
and so are the users. 


John J. Coyne, representative of the 
Worcester Salt Company, was on hand 
and related his many pleasant meetings 
years ago with J. Ogden Armour, who 
always called him Johnny. 


Herb Droste, general sales manager 
of the Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co., 
St. Louis, was in attendance for a couple 
of the days. Quality spices for the sau- 
sagemaker is the company’s business, 


and it could not have a more fitting 
representative than Herb Droste. 


The Manasters—Harry and Henry— 
and their sons arranged their time so 
one of them would be on hand at all 
times and take in the various sessions. 


J. L. Harris, whom we all know so 
well, and who is connected with the 
Alton railroad, is now located in Los 
Angeles as general Pacific Coast agent 
for the Alton and Baltimore & Ohio. 


The famous team of Best & Donovan 
graced the convention with their pres- 
ence, and Bill Donovan was busy renew- 
ing acquaintances he made on his recent 
trip to the West Coast. 


The oven has become an important 
part of meat plant equipment. So, to 
become fully familiar with the current 
and future problems of the industry, 
H. R. Transue of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., was an inter- 
ested attendant. Superior ovens, manu- 
factured by his company, are used ex- 
tensively throughout the industry. 


Fred and Bob are familiar names and 
were familiar faces at the 3lst conven- 
tion. Fred Cahn and Bob Rosenthal, to 
those who might not be so familiar with 
them. 


These fellows in the livestock order 
buying business surely come big in size, 
but they are handled pretty well by the 
fair sex, as shown in the cases of Harry 
Sparks, Charlie Renard and Wallace 
Potts, who were chaperoned to this con- 
vention by their wives. It was a treat, 
indeed, for packers to get together with 
these fellows, as they are able to be of 
much help on livestock matters. 


Ed Clair, Republic Food Products Co. 
chief, was chaperoning Ed F. Spencer 
of Detroit. Mr. Spencer is doing an ex- 
cellent job of distributing meat products 


INDEPENDENT AS ALWAYS 


Staff of the Independent Casing Co. who do the job in the field, and do it well. 
SEATED (left to right): Chas. G. Stohrer, Sam Isaac. STANDING (left to right): 
Herbert W. Strauss, Gus Kuhn, Phil Hantover, Elmer Freud, Herbert J. Altheimer. 
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in the Detroit area, and enjoyed very 
much meeting the individuals who pro- 
duce the products he distributes. 


That group of “Buffalos” in the form 
of real fellows who help to simplify and 
economize sausage production opera- 
tions were R. C. Smith, president; 
Walter J. Richter, vice president; 
Walter B. Richter, A. B. Chase and 
Hardin Littell, of the John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The well-known concern of Kennett- 
Murray, livestock buyers, was repre- 
sented at this meeting by its president, 
Fay Murray, and Bob Colina and 
Charles Renard. Others of this organiza- 
tion who usually attend the convention 
were kept at home by business activity, 


Jim Greenlee, vice president and Chi- 
cago manager of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., put in an appear- 
ance a couple of the days, and was easy 
to distinguish by his delightful person- 
ality and the height advantage he had 
over most others. 


K. E. Walcott, only a short time ago 
appointed Western sales representative 
for the Niagara Blower Co., was much 
in demand to explain about air con- 
ditioning for the meat packing plant. 


Among the missing was Phil Tovrea, 
president, Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., who found it necessary to stay at 
home on the job. Mr. and Mrs. Tovrea 
just recently returned from a_ two 
months’ trip to South America, and evi- 
dently Phil is making up for lost time. 


A. J. Olson, specialty packinghouse 
sales representative of the Link-Belt 
Co., sandwiched in some time on a few 
of the days. 


August Hoffman, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
received the sympathy of his many 
friends, while in attendance at the con- 
vention, in the recent loss of his wife. 


Joe Mellon, who has been doing a 
bang-up job of selling rendering equip- 
ment manufactured by the French Oil 
Mill Machinery Co., was accompanied to 
this convention by Mrs. Mellon. 


Brothers Sol and Leo May were ac- 
companied by Dave Falk and Sam Fine. 
Sylvan May is taking a late vacation 
and did not get back in time for the 
affair. The Patent Casing Co. and May 
Casing Co. have these able gentlemen 
as their directing heads. 


Smith, Brubaker & Egan, well-known 
architects, were busy talking over future 
plans for better packing plants with 
many packers from all parts of the 
country. 


A bridge game enroute from Pitts- 
burgh to the convention was very, very 
interesting, it is understood. But the 
convention provided greater interest for 
George Hess, Charlie Nowe, Al Kramer 
—all from Pittsburgh. 


Frank Banfield, jr., is surely a chip off 
the old block, and was the lone repre- 
sentative at the convention for the chain 
of Banfield meat plants in the South- 
west. Frank, jr., headquarters at Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 
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AN OLD AND HONORED LINE 


When sausage machinery is thought of “Buffalo” just naturally comes to mind. Here 

are some of the men now upholding the family tradition (left to right): W. J. Richter, 

vice president; Richard C. Smith, president; W. B. Richter; H. H. Littell, advertising 
manager. 


Elmore and Fred Schroth ably repre- 
sented the J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Berth. Levi & Co. distributed a handy 
vest-pocket memorandum pad as a con- 
vention souvenir. 


The Visking canes made a great hit, 
especially with the foot-weary lobby 
standees. 


John Samuel Martin, of the John S. 
Martin Co., Richmond, Va., was an in- 
terested attendant. 


Waldemar J. Neumann, secretary and 
general counsel, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New 
York, represented the company. Presi- 
dent George Schmidt was in Europe. 


Morris Rifkin, enterprising St. Paul 
beef packer, who is building a new plant 
designed by L. J. Menges, brought his 
son, Herschel Rifkin, for his first con- 
vention. Another young man with a 
future. 


Emory Williamson, Augusta, Ga., 
broker was an interested convention 
spectator. 


Roy Howland, president of Miller & 
Hart, and Paul Lind of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, breezed in together. If Paul 
continues to reduce the waist line he 
will be able to qualify for that sylphlike 
figure class along with Roy. 


Harry Lax, Philadelphia broker lead- 
er, brought Mrs. Lax with him again 
this year. He was not seen much about 
convention halls; he was too busy out in 
the field. Harry’s connections are im- 
portant, and they stick by him. 





M. KATZ 
VICE PRESIDENT, 
v.S. HOFFMAN co 


ee 
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JOHN CLARK JR 
SHELLABARGER co. 


Jack Harris, chemical engineer as- 
sociated with the Industrial Chemical 
Sales Co., was a very busy individual 
with two conventions. The American 
Oil Chemists’ Society overlapped the 
first two days of the meat packers’ con- 
vention, but Jack was right on the job 
at the Blackstone as soon as he could 
get there. 


Baker Ice Machine Company, which 
has been doing an unusually fine job of 
refrigeration and air conditioning work 
in the meat packing industry in the past 
few years, sent the man who is re- 
sponsible for most of this activity in the 
person of Roger Sprague. He was on 
hand early and stayed through the en- 
tire meeting. 


The key to genuine hospitality was 
extended by the J. S. Hoffman Company, 
and the reminder of this invitation was 
a cardboard key, suggesting that a visit 
be paid to suite 705 in the Blackstone. 
President Harry Hoffman, assisted by 
Meyer Katz, vice president, and others 
of the staff, were greeters for the 
occasion. 


This convention was sort of an anni- 
versary affair for the Salzman Casing 
Co., as it occurred shortly after the com- 
pletion of its first year in business. Its 
president, Max Salzman, is widelv 
known and admired for his untiring ef- 
forts to help the sausage industry. In 
addition to himself, Mr. Salzman had the 
following members of his staff in at- 
tendance at the convention: Charles B. 
Seoeco, George Smale, Henry Hetzel, 
Joe Redlich, Herbert Pohl. 





CHARLES MAVER, 
H.J.MAVER & SONS CO. 





N. Rosenberg, who conducts 43 mar- 
kets in Philadelphia, felt at home in the 
crowd, as he is a former Wilson & Co. 
man. 


E. C. Andrews had a lot of fun “crash- 
ing the gate” at the Angostura dinner. 
He was the life of that delightful party. 


Bert Freeman, general superintend- 
ent, P. Burns & Co., Canada, with head- 
quarters at Calgary, was another fun 
stimulator at the convention. Bert has 
6 plants under his supervision in Cana- 
da, and one of the evidences of his wis- 
dom in plant management is his train- 
ing of operating men in winter classes. 
He uses THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
each year as an aid in this personnel 
development. 


Henry Belz, handsome, young presi- 
dent of the J. H. Belz Provision Co., of 
St. Louis, was a very busy gentleman 
during the entire meeting. Henry has 
done a fine job of carrying on and build- 
ing up the business which he took com- 
mand of at the death of his father. 


Harry Bookey, president and general 
manager, Bookey Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., was again a close observer 
of convention events. , 


A sure cure for the blues is some time 
spent with Bill Mullaley. He has been 
attending packers’ conventions for 30 
years and has done his part to make 
them successful and pleasant. 


Louis Jourdan and Fred Wetzel, of 
the Jourdan Packing Co., attended sev- 
eral meetings and also greeted many 
meat packers and sausage manufac- 
turers who are users of their well-known 
Jourdan process cooker. 


Utica certainly sent live wires to the 
convention in president John M. Snyder 
and W. E. Oliver, of the C. A. Durr 
Packing Co. Both were interested in all 
sessions and contributed liberally to en- 
tertaining the ladies at the Angostura 
dinner on Monday night. Some dancers, 
these fellows. 


Ira Loewenstein, president, Superior 
Packing Co., is a mighty busy man these 
days, dividing his time between his 
St. Paul and Chicago plants, but he 
found time to attend the convention. 
Probably next year Ira will present his 
two sons, who are now active in his busi- 
ness, at the convention. Reggy Pearse, 
also of the company, spent considerable 





K.E.WALCOTT, 
NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 
GH. SMITH, 


SMITH, BRUBAKER 
& EGAN 
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SOME OF THE GO-GETTERS OF S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


Staff members of one of the oldest and most respected purveyors of animal casings 
to the meat trade: (left to right) L. K. Rosenfeld, Jack Shribman, F. E. Bechstein, 
Claude Beall, R. M. Bechstein, Sol Morton and Robert M. Altman. 


time attending this year’s convention. 


One party from the Lone Star State 
was composed of J. E. O’Neill and wife, 
Mission Provision Company, San An- 
tonio; Ben Rosenthal and wife, Ben H. 
Rosenthal & Co., Dallas; and R. H. 
Marks, Enterprise Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Dallas. Texas is an up and coming state 
for meat packing enterprises, and this 
was only one group of packers from this 
state finding the convention well worth 
the trip. 


Harry McKay of Westinghouse has a 
new sidekick who is helping him in his 
work of serving the meat packers. The 
newcomer iS T. H. Duff, who devotes his 
entire time to the meat industry. 


John J. Dupps and wife came to the 
convention by the way of Lafayette, 
Ind., where their son Jack has recently 
entered Purdue. This looks like a new 
engineer for the meat packing ma- 
chinery business! 


Bob McLaren, well-known packing- 
house architect, although busily engaged 
these days with the construction of sev- 
eral plants, found time to attend at least 
a part of each day’s sessions. 


Curing of meat is an art which is 
especially well carried out by Ira New- 
man, of the U. S. Cold Storage Co. Ira 
also goes a step further and provides 
proper cold storage facilities. He was 
on the job each and every day of the 
convention, and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Newman who, by the way, is a 
talented artist. 


Harry Altman attended his thirtieth 
convention. Looking back to the time 
when Harry was in the sausage busi- 
ness, he probably is entitled to a twenty- 
five year button. Button, button, who’s 
got the button? 


Representing the Ford Motor Com- 
pany at this convention were the “three 
musketeers”—C. J. Wurdock of Detroit, 
M. K. Buck of Somerville, Mass., and 
W. E. Ramlow of Chicago—all repre- 
senting the by-products division and 
particularly interested in charcoal bri- 
quets for smoking meats. 


From out where the tall corn grows 
came Byron G. Benson, advertising di- 
rector of the Rath Packing Co. Mr. 
Benson took in the sectional meetings 
and then found it necessary to leave for 
other parts on pressing business. 
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George Schlereth, Floyd Norton, Ed- 
mon Skottowe—all of the H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co.—attended the sectional 
meetings and were then replaced by 
president H. Harold Meyer, who at- 
tended the convention sessions. Harold 
is treasurer of the Institute. 

The handy leather-covered memoran- 
dum book presented with the compli- 
ments of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
was put to good use by Bob Barry, who 
used it to book an order for several car- 
loads of Wilson & Bennett E-Z seal 
drums. Mr. Barry specializes in the sale 
of Wilson & Bennett products to the 
meat packing industry. 





John Frangoulis, president, Madison q 
Packing Co., Madison, IIl., found this 
convention a most interesting one. 


Not a newcomer at packer conven. © 
tions, but attending in a new capacity | 
on this occasion was Art Levinson, now © 
sales manager of the edible soya division 
of the Glidden Company. The company 
has just recently completed a soya prod- 
ucts plant in Chicago which cost more © 
than $1,500,000. It is equipped with both 
expeller and solvent type of equipment 
for manufacturing all kinds of soya 
bean products. 


Joseph Dressler, Colfax Packing Co,, 
Pawtucket, R. I., accompanied Jake © 
Sabean, of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- © 
ply Corp., to the convention. Both found ~ 
the trip well worth while. 


Con Yeager of Pittsburgh is one of © 
the old timers who has seen conventions 
become of greater importance every 
year. He was on hand again this year 
and mentioned to Ye Reporter that he 
was the oldest casing salesman now ac- ~ 
tive in traveling work and attending © 
conventions. With his son Grover, the 
Con Yeager Co. of Pittsburgh is enjoy- ~ 
ing a steady growth. 


Harry Sparks, well-known livestock ‘y 


order buyer, was in attendance with the 
new Mrs. Sparks. A charming couple, 
and at their best with their many friends 
at the convention. 





HAPPY TIMES IN SPITE OF THE WINDFALL TAX 


(See opposite page) 


1.—Henry Fisher, R. L. McTavish, Jack Dupps of Purdue, John J. Dupps, Fritz 


Frey and Con Yager. 


2.—L. E. Griffin, Oscar Menge of Dold’s, Bob Burrows and J. K. McKenerick. 
3.—H. H. Farmer, Eckert Packing Co., Henderson, Ky. q 
4.—J. F. Jordan, Portland, Me.; John Beck, Buffalo; R. E. Sabean, Cincinnati — 


Butchers’ Supply Corp. 


5.—Norman McLean, Canada Packers, Ltd., and Ike Powers of Terre Haute have 


reunion, Sven Lund of Swift’s observing. 


6.—Son Herschel Rifkin and Father Rifkin of St. Paul. 
7.—Morris Rifkin and the one and only Meyer Kornblum, now of Kansas City. 
8.—Harvey Ellerd congratulates Myrick Harding on his 50th anniversary in the 


industry. 


9.—Elmore Schroth and Al Goering of Cincinnati. 
10.—Lacy Lee (center) greets C. M. Van Paris and W. J. Graham of Hammond 


Standish, Detroit. 


11.—J. L. Wilde, Detroit Packing Co., and V. E. Clark, Major Bros., Mishawaka, 


Ind. 


12.—J. E. O’Neill, San Antonio, and W. F. Price of Dold’s. 
13.—Col. Will Grove (left) and C. R. Hood (right) of Wilson’s welcome Frank Foss 


home from South America. 


14.—E. D. Henneberry, Pittsburgh, Kas., and John Crocker of Joplin and Spring- 


field, Mo. 


15.—Morrell Trinity: J. V. Snyder, Sioux Falls, S. D.; R. H. Owthwaite, Topeka; 


H. C. Snyder, Topeka. 


16.—J. E. Madden, Boston manager, president V. D. Skipworth and gen. supt. 


Emil Laier of Gobel’s. 


17.—Fred Tobin of Rochester, Albany and points West arrives for the convention. 
18.—Chas. Trunz, Jamaica’s golf champion, and Col. J. C. Jacobs of Armour’s 


check up on that winning score. 


19.—Carroll Griffith and Jim Frank of Memphis. 

20.—J. Louis Balentine, J. D. Gilreath and B. B. Balentine, Greenville, S. C. 
21.—Edward Belz of the Belz Bell Ringers. 

22.—Lawrence Pfaelzer and Will Luer enjoy a snack. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


Max Goldberg, vice president, Ala- 
bama Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
had a good time at the meeting, espe- 
cially because Mrs. Goldberg was with 
him. 


One of the absent was president W. R. 
Sinclair of Kingan & Co. He was kept 
away by a painful carbuncle affliction. 
His cheery smile was missed. * 


Ray Seipp, pioneer advocate of soya 
flour for sausage, was busy upholding 
the merits of Staley products. He is no 
stranger to the packing business, having 
spent 20 years in the industry, with 
Roberts & Oake and other packers. 


A. C. Hofmann of Syracuse attended 
his first convention in four years, and 
was warmly greeted. Gus still has the 
same old smile. 


George Terry of Mongolia was busy 
entertaining his friends at the Congress 
and celebrating his tenth year in the 
business under the Mongolia name. 


Charles G. Buchy represented the 
Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co., Greenville, 
O. A shining example of a successful 
small packer. 


There was a new “Bell Ringer” at the 
convention this year in the person of Ed- 
ward Belz, the latest in the famous Belz 
Provision Co. line. President Henry 
Belz was proudly introducing him. 


Columbus Packing Co. was loyal in at- 
tendance, as usual. The delegation in- 
cluded president Ed Schenk, secretary- 
treasurer J. T. McCrum, superintendent 
J. J. McLaughlin and sausage foreman 
O. Hauser. 


SHOOTING THE WORKS 


Marksmen in the industry found the Visking shooting gallery a center of attraction. 
Those who brought down the game got Visking canes as souvenirs. 


Rapid City Packing Co., Rapid City, 
So. Dak., was represented by C. V. Carl- 
son, Eldred Peters, Fred Pattalochi and 
C. G. Weiglind, who brought Mrs. Weig- 
lind. They believe in modernization and 
are completing plans for plant improve- 
ment with the aid of Smith, Brubaker 
& Egan. 


Frank O. Louer of Oppenheimer Cas- 
ing Co. shed his sunny smile around con- 
vention purlieus with the usual happy 
results. 





CAN’T BEAT THIS PAIR 


Walter Best and “Bill” Donovan, of Best & Donovan, who serve the pack- 
ing industry with up-to-date equipment. 
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L. E. Griffin, head of P. G. Gray & Co, 
Boston packinghouse brokers, has not 
missed a convention in many years, and 
didn’t miss this one. His standing in the 
industry ranks him near the top in 
length of service as well as in reputa- 
tion. 


W. J. Kempner, managing director, 
W. J. Kempner, Ltd., London, is as well 
known in the industry as though he lived 
right among us. His visits are always 
welcome. 


PACKERS ARE MODERNIZING 


A building permit calling for ex- 
penditure of $225,000 for alteration of 
the St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 
plant at St. Louis, Mo., has been issued 
to Swift & Company. Proposed plans 
call for modernization and enlargement 
of the plant. 


Linden, N. J., city zoning board has 
approved an application of the Linden 
Packing Co. for erection of an abattoir 
at that city. Proposed plans call for a 
3-story brick building, 250 x 237 ft. 
Charles Statler of New York is the 
architect. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., has let a general 
contract for erection of a new plant at 
Benning, Washington, D. C., comprising 
four 3-story units. Cost will be over 
$100,000, with equipment. H. Peter 
Henschien, Chicago, is architect and en- 
gineer. 

Improvements are being made at the 
plant of the Farmers Packing Co, 
Nashville, Ga., A. B. Clyatt, manager. 
Coolers are being modernized and other 
improvements made. The plant cured 
200,000 Ibs. of meats last year and an- 
ticipates a larger season in 1936. Oper- 
ations begin about Nov. 1. The concern 
is owned by W. G. Eager, Valdosta, Ga, 
and has been in operation 19 years. 
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FIFTY YEAR VETERANS 


Packing industry employes who this 
year celebrated their 50th year of serv- 
ice in the industry, and who were 
awarded gold buttons by the Institute, 
include the following: 


E. Reinning, beef department, Acme 
Packing & Provision Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Robert E. Davies, formerly in charge 
of stock and test department, Armour 
and Co., National Stock Yards, IIl. 

Myrick D. Harding, assistant general 
manager of plants, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

John Hurley, beef dressing depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Charles Klaus, former foreman chop- 
ping department, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago. 

James Lonergan, pork cutting depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Michael R. Moran, assistant manager 
wholesale market, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Sam Simons, sheep dressing depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago. 

F. A. Danielson, general manager, 
Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Abe Finley, Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Francis Guise, stock yards superin- 
tendent, Cudahy Packing Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

H. R. Elliott, president, Elliott & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


John Kurfurst, sausage maker and 
ham boner, Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Harry Irving, cooperage foreman, 
Hately Brothers Co., Chicago. 

Gilbert J. Waller, manager, Hawaii 
Meat Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 

William Moran, general superinten- 
dent, James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Albert Babst, hotel department, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Otto Burke, sausage department, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Catherine Crahan, city sales depart- 
ment, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 
_John Langridge, export department, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 

Thomas J. O’Connor, shipping clerk, 
export department, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis. 


CHAS.H DODGE 
THE GLOBE Co, 


JV. JAMISON JR 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE 


CANNING IS COMING BACK 


Among the helpers in increasing meat canning activity are these three of the Heekin 
Can. Co., who never miss conventions: (left to right) E. J. Louis, C. A. Rolfes and 
Wilbur H. Turner. 


Tony Raymond, maintenance depart- 
ment, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 

William Knauss, president, Knauss 
Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

John Lewis, president, John Lewis 
Packing Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Frederick Batty, Newcastle office, 
John Morrell & Co., Newcastle, England. 

Michael Moffit, general office, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

August Fleckenstein, Reliable Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Reynolds, salesman, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

Herman Hansel, sausage maker, 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Otto J. Wobser, formerly in charge 
killing, cutting and curing department, 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Alex G. Hultgren, Steiner Packing 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

Michael J. Seiler, Steiner Packing Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

James A. Blaine, in charge beef stor- 
age, cutting, and carloading, Swift & 
Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

William P. Hurley, transportation 
department, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

R. M. Jackson, Swift & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. P. Duplan, livestock office, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago. 

V. Hechler, branch house, Wilson & 
Co., New York. 

William Hill, hog pen foreman, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 


IRA A. NEWMAN 
U.S. COLD STORAGE CO 


boOoR CO. 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


Frank Jara, floorsman, Wilson & Co., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Frank Langer, beef splitter, Wilson 
& Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 

Hugh McCann, hide cellar, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

Those who completed 25 years of 
service, and were awarded silver but- 
tons, total about 1,650. These buttons 
were mailed to the companies to be 
awarded to the men in person. 


HAPPY TIME FOR MONGOLIA 


Convention time was a happy time for 
the Mongolia Importing Co. of New 
York City, as the firm was celebrating 
the 10th anniversary of its founding. 
The company had a very modest begin- 
ning in October, 1926, under the leader- 
ship of George and Andrew T. Terry, 
but its business of importing and job- 
bing casings, principally sheep casings, 
has grown steadily ever since. George 
Terry, president, attributes the firm’s 
success to its policy of supplying closely 
graded custom casings. The Mongolia 
company maintains branches through- 
out the world and has about 100 casing 
selectors in its New York branch alone. 
Mr. Terry has great confidence in the 
future of natural casings and is plan- 
ning a program of normal expansion for 
the next ten years. Other executives of 
the company are Andrew T. Terry, vice 
president, and Sigmund T. Terry, secre- 
tary. 


ROGER SPRAGUE 
BAKER ICE MACHINE CO 


E.L.WESTENHAVER 
V.D.ANDERSON CO. 
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Trung Pork Lt ved; Ine 


‘*Brooklyn’s Largest 
Retailer of Pork Products 


%9 


Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ 


S51 EXCLUSIVE PORK STORES 

















CON YEAGER COMPANY INC 
IMPORTERS PITTSBURGH, PENNA., U. S. A. EXPORTERS 
—Our Specialties— 

Genuine German Wiener Seasoning 
Genuine Blood Tongue Sausage Seasoning 
Genuine Braunschweiger Liverwurst Seasoning 
Genuine Dixie Hot Dog Seasoning 
Genuine Philadelphia Scrapple Flour 


Milko for Meat Loaves 


oe 


Westphalian Curing Salz 


(the Miracle Cure) 


Hog—Beef—Sheep Casing 
CON YEAGER COMPANY INC 
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Meat Rate ‘Reductions -Are 
‘Recommended to COMMISSION 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion find that proposed reduc- 
tions in railroad freight rates on meats 
and packinghouse products from Chi- 
cago to Eastern points are justified, 
has been made by Examiner Disque in 
I. and S. 4214. He said the order sus- 
pending the rates should be vacated and 
proceedings discontinued. The rates 
would be experimental, expiring June 
30, 1937, and were proposed by the rali- 
roads to meet the situation created by 
loss of meat traffic to motor trucks. (See 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, page 21, 
July 4, and page 42, July 18.) 


The rates were suspended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission after 
they had been approved and opposed by 
various packers. Eastern packers and 
livestock interests had protested vigor- 
ously against the rate cuts as dangerous 
to the livestock slaughtering and meat 
packing industry in the East. They con- 
tended that the spread between livestock 
and fresh meat rates was being lowered. 


A RECOMMENDATION that the 


Examiner Disque declared in his re- 
port that if railroads are to retain most 
of the traffic, they must provide rates 
that do not greatly exceed truck rates. 
Accordingly, a finding that minimum 
rail rates must substantially exceed 
truck rates would be equivalent to say- 
ing that rail carriers may not compete 
for this business upon an equality of 
opportunity. 


Producers Ask Investigation 


Coinciding with release of the ex- 
aminer’s report, the National Grange, 
Farm Rate Council and Northwestern 
Live Stock Shippers’ Traffic League 
have asked the commission to investi- 
gate contract and common carrier high- 
way and railway freight rates on meats 
and packinghouse products from all 
Western trunk line points to Central 
freight association destinations and con- 
solidate the investigation with I. and S. 
4214 and I. and S. 4222, a similar pro- 
ceeding. 


The organizations assert that the rail- 
roads’ proposals to reduce freight rates 
drastically on meats and packinghouse 
products would leave livestock rates to 
the points involved relatively higher 
than at present in comparison with meat 
rates. 


Warn of Injurious Effect 


“An effect of the proposed rate 
changes,” says the petition, “would be 
to curtail the range of markets for live- 
stock in which the farmers and stock- 
men sell and to extend the range of mar- 
kets for meat and packinghouse prod- 
ucts that the Chicago and St. Louis 
meat packers sell.” 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


If spreads between livestock and meat 
rates were reduced, the petition states, 
it would be “injurious (a) to meat con- 
sumers, (b) to livestock producers, (c) 
to independent meat packers with plants 
located in the destination territory in- 
volved, (d) to the railroads, (e) to the 
highway carriers, (f) to the general 
public.” 


The National Grange and other 


groups contended that when any in- 
dustry is conducted under a few corpo- 
rate “roofs” it becomes increasingly 
difficult to prevent monopolistic price 
setting in buying raw material or un- 
manufactured product and selling fin- 
ished product. 

Livestock producers in destination 
territory, the petition states, would re- 
ceive less for their livestock since 
nearby packers could pay less on ac- 
count of having to meet prices on meat 
which came from Chicago or St. Louis 
at reduced rates. Producers would have 
to rely largely on selling livestock at 
branch plants of Chicago packers main- 
tained in destination territory if pack- 
ers in their own territory closed their 
doors or curtailed their operations. 


MILLERS MAY Refund Tax 
But- Meat PACKERS CANNOT 


cerns will turn over refunded and 

unpaid processing taxes to their 
direct customers, thus avoiding liabil- 
ity for the “windfall” tax, according to 
announcements made this week. Firms 
planning such action include General 
Mills, Inc., the Pillsbury Mills and 
Russell Miller. 

In the case of General Mills repay- 
ment will be made on presentation of 
claims by customers based on orders 
for wheat and corn products processed 
after May 1, 1935, and rye products pro- 
cessed after September 1, 1935. Reim- 
bursement will be made in consideration 
of a release of all claims on the part of 
customers on account of processing 
taxes imposed from and after July 9, 


S ems large flour milling con- 








HOGS ARE COMING 


Walter Reineman, president, Fried & 

Reineman Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., discusses 

the situation with Ike Duffey, livestock 
order buyer. 


1933, under the AAA. 

General Mills’ action was made pos- 
sible, said a company statement, as a 
result of conferences with the Treasury 
Department, including an opinion of the 
Treasury general counsel, holding that 
reimbursements to customers made by 
these companies in bona fide settlement 
of written sales contracts would be 
deductible for windfall tax purposes. 

It is not known whether or not the 
millers’ action will finally settle the 
processing and windfall tax question 
in that industry. The problem, however, 
will be in the hands of the bakers and 
other customers of the flour mills. It 
is possible that the government may 
try to collect the windfall tax from 
bakers receiving the refunds, although 
these assert that they absorbed the tax 
and did not pass it on to consumers. 
There also is a possibility of claims by 
ultimate consumers. 


Meat Packers Different 


Meat packers would be unable to fol- 
low the course taken by milling firms. 
They do not break a raw material down 
into a single product, as do the millers, 
but turn hog products and by-products 
into dozens of items which are bought 
by dozens of different kinds of dealers 
and manufacturers. As the legal head 
of one meat packing firm said this week, 
referring to possibilities of dealer re- 
funds: 

“It would be like trying to trace the 
piece of coal the ink from a newspaper 
came from ten years ago.” 

Moreover, packers have held that 
their customers bought meat—not taxes. 
Meat was offered at a price and ac- 
cepted. The processing tax was only 
one of many taxes and other expenses 
of doing business. The packers’ costs of 
doing business were changed by the 
AAA decision of the Supreme Court 
but past transactions cannot be re- 
opened for adjustment in taxes or other 
business costs. 
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PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
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FIRST PRIZE 


PURE MEAT PRODUCTS 


HAMS BACON 
DAISIES 
SAUSAGE PRODUCTS 
FRESH PORK 
PURE LARD 


—you won’t forget the Flavor! 


ALBANY PACKING Co. IN¢. 


ALBANY.N.Y 
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Sausage 


' Pork Beef Lamb Veal 


FRIED & REINEMAN 
PACKING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Souse in Packages 


Souse is an old time favorite, which 
can be made even more popular by mod- 
ern packaging methods. A Western 
sausage manufacturer writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We should like to secure several souse formulas, 
including one for a fancy product which may be 
packaged in artificial casings. Can you supply us 


with such information? 


A very good grade of souse can be 
made entirely from pickled front pigs’ 
feet. Or, if desired, small quantities of 
§. P. pork snouts, tongues and lips may 
be used with the pigs’ feet. 

PROCESSING.—Feet must be cooked 
at the boiling point until they are abso- 
lutely tender so that the bones can be 
removed easily. Before cooking the 
skin should be cut with a sharp knife 
for the full length, on a straight line 
from between toes to shank. If the skin 
is cut as described it will be free from 
breaks. 

After feet have been cooked and 
boned—the latter operation while they 
are still hot—the boneless meat should 
be chopped by hand or put through the 
head cheese cutter. 

Save the water in which the feet are 
cooked. When feet are removed from 
the cook kettle skim the grease from 
the top of the cooking water and then 
turn the steam on again, boiling for 
another hour. Strain the liquor through 
cheese cloth when it is removed from 
the kettle. This jelly water may be 
added to a like amount of gelatine solu- 
tion in making pan souse but its use is 
not recommended when a very clear 
product is desired, such as is stuffed in 
artificial casings. 

GELATINE SOLUTION.—Such a 
jelly may be made by dissolving 1 Ib. 
of commercial gelatine in 3 to 4 qts. of 
water, to which 1 qt. of 90 proof vine- 
gar, 4 oz. sugar, 1 oz. salt and a pinch 
of cayenne pepper have been added. 


Jelly water should be hot when ready 
for use. 


Mix the chopped meat with about 1% 
gallons of chopped sweet mixed pickles, 
previously squeezed out in a strong 
cloth to remove as much moisture as 
possible. Then add one-half of a No. 3 
can of chopped pimientos, a_ small 
amount of chopped fresh parsley and, 
if desired, 2 or 3 oz. of whole mustard 
seed. Pickles, parsley and pimientos 
may be omitted from the formula if 
desired but they add much to the flavor 
and appearance of the product. 

FILLING CASINGS.—The meat 
mixture is placed in 3% x 20 in. arti- 
ficial casings. The casings are filled 
nearly full of meat and hot gelatine 
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solution is then poured in. Slant the 
casings as the solution is added as this 
will allow air to come up on one side 
and escape and there will be no bubbles 
in the product. Tie off casings tightly 
and wash off in warm water which 
contains enough vinegar to cut the 
grease on the surface of the casing. 
Place in molds to form a rectangular 
product or leave round. Place in the 
cooler overnight to chill and set. 
About the same procedure should be 
used with souse which is molded without 
casings. The gelatine water is poured 
over the cooked meat in the container 
and allowed to seep down through meat. 
If gelatine solution and meat are mixed 
together and then filled into casings or 
molds, the hot jelly stirred up with meat 
is likely to draw out some of the meat 
juice, making a cloudy product. 
Another souse formula is as follows: 


50 lbs. pickled pig snouts 

20 lbs. pickled pig skins 

20 lbs. dry-cured beef trimmings 
10 lbs. tripe. 


COOKING AND CUTTING.—AIl 
meats should be cooked in nets so that 
they may be easily removed from kettle. 
Cook snouts and skins together for 
about two hours at 210 degs. in a steam- 
jacketed kettle. Beef trimmings are 
cooked for about an hour and tripe for 
about 2% hours in an ordinary cook- 
ing vat at boiling temperature. 








Handling Hog Casings 
‘ 


Do you know how to handle hog 
casings? It means PROFIT to 
you if you do and LOSS to you 
if you don’t. 

Complete directions for han- 
dling hog casings, all the way 
from the killing floor to the stor- 
age room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. They 
include both the old method by 
fermentation and the new fresh- 
cleaning method. 

These may be had by sending in 
the attached coupon, with 25c in 
stamps. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Please send me directions for handling 
hog casings. | 
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PRACTICA POINTS x 


por the Trade 


Pig snouts may be chopped by hand, 
machine ground through 1-in. plate or 
head cheese cutter. Beef trimmings are 
ground through %-in. plate of hasher 
and skins through %-in. plate. The 
procedure outlined in the first formula, 
both as to stuffing and adding pickles, 
pimientos, etc., may then be followed 
if desired. 


Another Souse Formula 


Another formula for making a good 
souse calls for: 


25 lbs. S. P. pork snouts 

30 Ibs. S. P. pork tongues 
15 lbs. S. P. pork cheeks 

15 lbs. S. P. ham trimmings 
15 lbs. S. P. pork lips 


All meats are cooked in separate nets 
until tender. Tongues and lips will re- 
quire 3 to 3% hours cooking; the other 
meats approximately 2 hours. The 
meats are ground through 1-in. plate 
or through head cheese cutter. 

Add 5 lbs. sour pickles cut into %4-in. 
cubes and 2% lbs. of chopped red pep- 
pers and 4 oz. of dry pepper spice. 
Stuffing procedure used in the first for- 
mula may also be followed in this case. 

Ready prepared seasonings or spe- 
cially prepared seasonings are manu- 
factured by reputable firms for use in 
part in flavoring souse. Such seasonings 
are convenient to use and insure uni- 
formity of flavor. 


A sparkling, appetizing souse in arti- 
ficial casings finds a ready demand 
among lovers of good food. 


HANDLING CALF HEADS 


A Western meat packer wants to 
know how calf heads are handled when 
they are to be sold whole. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We have never had occasion to prepare calf 
heads for sale but are going to do so shortly. Can 
you tell us something about the process? 


The usual practice in cleaning calf 
heads is to scald and then rub them with- 
freshly powdered rosin. This removes 
all the fine hairs. Front feet are han- 
dled in the same manner and the head 
and feet are sold in sets. This has been 
found to be the most satisfactory and 
easiest way to handle them if sold 
whole. 

Otherwise they are skinned, the 
tongues removed, the cheek and other 
meat cut or chiselled off the head, the 
skulls split and the brain removed and 
the remainder of the head is utilized for 
glue or inedible tallow. 
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Accident Prevention 


Points for Plant Executives to 
Keep in Mind in Maintaining 
a Clean Accident Record 





MEAT PLANT ACCIDENTS 


Slipping accidents are bound to con- 
tinue in meat packing and other indus- 
trial establishments until full recogni- 
tion is given to the human element in 
these accidents, said John R. Byerly, 
safety supervisor, Armour and Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., to members of the 
meat packing section of the twenty- 
fifth National Safety Congress at At- 
lantic City, N. J. A. E. Sinclair, plant 
superintendent, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., also emphasized the im- 
portance of guiding human nature in 
achieving plant safety in a talk before 
the same group. 

Mr. Byerly described the nature of the 
work in the Omaha unit of Armour & 
Company, stating the preventive meas- 
ures that have been taken to eliminate 
slipping accidents. Processing of highly 
perishable meat products creates slip- 
ping hazards that can be overcome only 
through extreme cautiousness on the 
part of the employee, he said. 

“In the preparation of meat products, 
large quantities of water are used, 
chiefly for sanitation purposes,” Mr. 
Byerly asserted. “Refrigerated rooms 
are necessary to preserve the products 
and much machinery, moving equipment 
and utensils of many descriptions are 
essential. 


Fats Cause Slipping Danger 


“In handling the various products it is 
nearly impossible to prevent small par- 
ticles of fat and drops of oil from fall- 
ing to the floors and creating slippery 
conditions. The fat and oil particles are 
transferred to some extent onto the ele- 
vator cage floors and stairways by 
means of the employees’ footwear and 
the wheels of moving equipment. There- 
fore, if a slippery condition in some par- 
ticular place on the floor is not elimi- 
nated immediately, the particles caus- 
ing that condition will be carried to 
other sections of the building. 

“Floors and stairways are composed 
of wood, steel, cement, brick and as- 
phalt, so that we must deal with five 
different types of surfaces. Footwear 
suited to the various occupations in- 
clude rubber boots, leather and dress 
shoes. Equipment consists of almost 
every type of hand and power operated 
trucks, moving conveyors and elevators. 
Various types of ladders are used. 

“From this, then, it can be seen why 
slipping accidents are so difficult to con- 
trol in the meat packing industry.” 


Good Housekeeping Necessary 


Mr. Byerly said the management of 
the Omaha unit realizes that good 
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housekeeping is the best way to main- 
tain business and aims to keep floors, 
walls and ceilings clean and as free from 
dust, grease, oils, water, ice and other 
items as is practical. Salt, he stated, is 
used extensively in the curing of meats 
and for refrigeration purposes and is a 
handy substance to sprinkle over greasy 
and wet surfaces to prevent slipping. 
Steam, hot water, soda ash, caustic 
soda, caustic soaps and sodium phos- 
phate are used to clean the floors. 

“Slipping accidents” the speaker con- 
cluded, “can be prevented in the meat 
packing industry if the management 
will remove the hazards, the supervisors 
will teach and preach safety, and the 
employees will work for the best inter- 
ests of all by utilizing their time and 
talents properly.” 

Safety in the modern packing plant is 
as large and complex as human nature 
itself, and no set of rules or laws will 
be sufficient to effect a complete cure, 
A. E. Sinclair of Kingan & Co. told the 
delegates. 


Workers Must Think Safety 


“The only thing that can change hu- 
man nature is right thinking,” the 
speaker contended. “We sometimes 
make the mistake in thinking safety 
lies in eliminating hazards, guarding 
machinery and so forth. These measures 
are all very necessary, but as human 
nature causes almost all of our diffi- 
culties, thinking correctly must be the 
prime factor.” 

Describing the safety program of his 
own plant, Mr. Sinclair gave the super- 
visors the lion’s share of the credit for 
preventing accidents. “They are the 
pivot men and are, more than any other 
group, responsible to the company for 
the safety and loyalty of the employees 
in their departments. 

“These are the persons from whom 
we get the fullest cooperation. I am 
glad to say that we are gradually win- 
ning them over to the safety cause, and 
this will be the major battle won, owing 
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to the influence they have over the em. 
ployees.” 

In one year of intensified work, Mr. 
Sinclair’s plant reduced its accident fre. 
quency rate from 36.40 to 10.98, and its 
severity rate from .465 to .138. 


TANNERS' COUNCIL MEETS 


Pleading for a sound and reasonable 
price level for leather, Percival E. Foe. 
derer, chairman of the board of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, told coungi] 
members at their annual meeting in Chi- 
cago last week that the industry was en- 
joying “profitless prosperity” with plen- 
ty of volume but no profits. The time 
for price trading was past, he said, and 
the leather industry must receive profit- 
able prices for its products, allowing 
other groups to face their own problems, 

A. W. Zelomek, economist of the In- 
ternational Statistical Bureau, indicated 
that higher hide, leather and shoe prices 
would come in 1937 and forecast sus- 
tained shoe demand, in spite of record 
production and distribution during the 
past several years. He declared that 
domestic supplies of hides and skins are 
not likely to be oppressive during the 
coming year since approximately four 
years’ slaughter has taken place during 
the last three years. Foreign and 
domestic hide price relationship is not 
expected to develop unfavorably. 

New officers of the council for 1937 
were elected as follows: Carl F. Danner, 
American Hide & Leather Co., Boston, 
chairman of the board; H. M. McAdoo, 
U. S. Leather Co., New York, vice chair- 
man; Frank H. Miller, G. Lover & Co., 
New York, treasurer; Merrill A. Watson, 
New York, executive vice president and 
J. Louis Nelson, New York, secretary. 


PACKER DISPLAY AT FAIR 


More than 125,000 people attended 
the Nassau County Fair held in Mine- 
ola, L. I., during the week of September 
21, and of these nearly 30,000 visited the 
display of Wilson & Co., which included 
hams, canned meats, mayonnaise, sau- 
sage products, etc. The Wilson booth 
was awarded first prize for attractive 
display, an honor which the company’s 
Mineola branch was accorded last year 
as well. Prizes of All-American Tender- 
Made hams in cans were awarded to the 
contestants guessing the right number 
of cocktail franks in a basket. The 
booth was simply but attractively ar- 
ranged, with perishable meat products 
in a refrigerated display case furnished 
by the Hussman Distributing Co. 


HOG CUTTING TEMPERATURES 


What are proper temperatures for 
cutting hogs? See “PorRK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s pork plant 
book. 
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COOLER DOOR CLOSER 


Packers appreciate the extent of loss 
when cooler and freezer doors are care- 
lessly permitted to stand open or are 
not closed promptly when workers have 
opened them. To hold these losses to a 
minimum, therefore, it is rapidly becom- 
ing widespread practice to equip all 
cooler doors with closing devices. 

A cooler door closer designed for use 
under heavy duty requirements is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Spring 
power is applied between top and bot- 
tom of door through an arm which re- 
mains parallel with door in all positions. 



































PREVENTS LOSSES 


Door closer actuated by spring power ap- 

plied through an arm which remains paral- 

lel to the door in all positions, permitting 

openings up to 180 degs. It may be in- 

stalled to operate either right or left hand 
doors. 


This permits door to open at an angle 
of approximately 180 degrees. Closer 
has a “hold open” feature for use when 
it is desired to temporarily hold the 
door open. A slight movement of the 
door in the open direction automatically 
releases holding device and permits 
closer to function. Spring is easily ad- 
justed for different sizes of doors and 
varying conditions, and the closer may 
be installed to operate right or left 
hand doors. It is manufactured by Chi- 
cago Spring Hinge Co., Chicago, II. 


DUCT INSULATION 


A new type of corkboard insulation 
for ducts has been developed by the 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to meet requirements of 
small commercial air conditioning in- 
stallations. The new product will be 
known as Armstrong’s DI (duct insula- 
tion) corkboard. 

_ The main problem in such installa- 
tions, it is pointed out, is to prevent con- 
densation rather than to conserve re- 
frigeration, hence the new type of cork- 
board, offered in 14-in. thickness, is said 
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to be sufficient to solve this problem. 
Where insulation is required to con- 
serve refrigeration, standard corkboard 
in heavier thickness should be used. 
The new corkboard is not affected by 
moisture, it is said, and a thin mastic 
coating on one side strengthens the ma- 
terial, increases its flexibility, seals it 
against moisture penetration and pro- 
vides a finish. It can be erected readily 
in waterproof cement or asphalt, and 
because of its light weight reinforce- 
ment with wires or bands is not neces- 
sary in many cases. It can be made to 
conform to sharp curvatures and can be 
cut and fitted with a sharp knife. The 
thermal conductivity value of DI cork- 
board is high, due to its special light 
density. It is available only in %-in. 
thickness in 12 in. x 36 in. sheets. 


WELDER FOR LIGHT METALS 


A low current are welder capable of 
handling lighter gauge metals is now 
manufactured by the Harnischfeger 
Corporation of Milwaukee. This P&H- 
Hansen 50-ampere vertical welder, 
known as W50-254, has a stable high 
speed arc which enables it to weld 
quickly and efficiently down to 26 gauge 
steels. It operates on any alternating 
current power line including 110 volt 
single phase. Current control is sim- 
plified to a single adjustment dial at 
the top of the housing. 

It is suited for welding of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals in general re- 
pair work, or for fabrication of con- 
tainers of stainless steel, phosphor 
bronze and aluminum with the metallic 
are. The welder requires less than 
two feet of floor space and is supplied 
with base for stationary mounting or 
with wheels or lifting bail for handling 
around the plant. 


SALT BY TRAINLOAD 


For the thirteenth time in thirteen 
years 50 carloads of Worcester salt were 
shipped from the Worcester Salt Com- 
pany’s Refinery at Silver Springs, N. Y., 
to Lancaster, Pa., to take care of the 
needs of Lancaster county. This special 
shipment of over two million pounds 
of salt is in addition to more modest 
shipments made throughout the year. 
According to Herman Firstin, Philadel- 
phia district manager of the Worcester 
Salt Co. this trainload of salt is the 
largest single shipment of salt made in 
the United States during the past year. 
It was composed of Worcester iodized 
salt, Ivory salt and Worcester salt in 
cartons, bags and barrels. 








NewTrade Literature 





Stokers (NL 223).—Three new book- 
lets on automatic firing with coal. One 
deals with burners for home use, an- 
other shows applications to commercial 
heating plants and the third covers gen- 
eration of steam.—Link Belt Co. 


Pumping Units (NL 219).—A 4-page 
folder describing self-priming, direct- 
connected, motor-driven pumps. Rating 
tables for various types are included.— 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Pipe Covering (NL 248).—A 6-page 
booklet giving information on the ap- 
plication of rock cork pipe covering to 
effect a hermetic seal against infiltra- 
tion of moisture laden air. Also data 
on methods of insulating fittings.— 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Bar Screens (NL 255).—Eight-page, 
8%- by 11-in. folder containing de- 
scription and illustrations of typical 
arrangements of two types of bar 
screens. Capacity data and other in- 
formation of interest included.—Link 
Belt Co. 


Mechanical Lifters (NL 237).—Folder 
describes and illustrates unusual me- 
chanical handling devices for product 
for which standard material handling 
devices are not so well adapted.—Lewis- 
Shepard Co. 


Forged Steel Valves (NL 230).—A new 
bulletin which illustrates and describes 
valves for steam pressures ranging up 
to 1,500 lbs. Tables of specifications, 
dimensions and service ratings are 
given.—Hancock Valve Co. 





To obtain information on new 
trade literature mentioned in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, write: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only): 
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“BRIGHT, FIRM, 
DRY and COLD” 


Progressive Packers Give 
Hearty Endorsement 


























































Packers, faced with ever in- 
creasing competition and rising 
costs, find that “Dry-Ice” saves 
out of pocket expenditure on 
every carload movement. New 
rates will make this saving even 
greater. 


Experts at home and abroad 
agree that carbon dioxide, which 
comes from “Dry-Ice,” is defi- 
nitely beneficial to meat products 
and arrival condition reports on 
thousands of carloads consistent- 
ly read “Bright, firm, dry and 
cold”. 


All that is necessary is a pair 
of simple, rugged bunkers—one is 
visible in the background of the 
photograph at the left. Less than 
one foot square, this bunker elim- 
inates one meat rail. The total 
cost per car of these bunkers per- 
manently installed, is only about 
fifty dollars. 











The average fourth morning 
arrival shipment requires only 
500 Ibs. of ““Dry-Ice” to carry the 
carload through from point of 
origin to destination. Weather 
conditions, temperature of prod- 
ucts when loaded, and required 
length of carry, naturally are the 
controlling factors in the amount 
of “Dry-Ice” used. 





Write or wire our Chicago of- 
fice for details. 











Branches and Shipping Points Branches and Shipping Points 
Akron, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 
Albany, New York Newark, N. J. 


Austin, Minn. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. New Haven, Conn. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . e New Orleans, La. 


Bettendorf, Iowa New York, N. Y. 








Biagtaten, ." ; a Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
uffalo, N. Y. Omaha, Neb. 
Cambridge, Mass. 2008 SOUTH CANAL STREET Peoria, Ill. 
Cincianeet ‘Ohio Philedcipbia, Pa. 
: » Ohi tt , Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Providence, R. I. 
Columbus, Ohio Rochester, N.Y. 


Dayton, Ohio 





Deepwater, N. J. Executive Office: LINCOLN BuILpING, NEw YorkK Sonkaan Be 
oe a Sioux City, Iowa 
etroit, Mich. ‘ i 


Springfield, Mo. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joplin, Mo. Syracuse, N. 7s 
Kansas City, Mo. *“DRY-ICE” is the registered trademark of DRY ICE, INC., Utica, m. ¥. 
Louisville, Ky. for the product solid carbon dioxide. Waterloo, Iowa 


Milwaukee, Wis. Wichita, Kansas 
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Meat Spoilage 


Condensation Can Be Prevented 
by Proper Air Conditioning 


lect on the outside of a glass contain- 

ing water at a temperature lower 
than the temperature of the surround- 
ing air. In a like manner a film of mois- 
ture will deposit on meat products 
brought from a cooler into a higher 
temperature. This condensation always 
is a source of danger, as it provides an 
ideal medium for the growth and de- 
velopment of mold and spoilage bacteria. 

Moisture from the air deposits on cold 
surfaces because the cooler the air is 
the less vapor it can hold. When cold 
product is brought into warm, humid 
air a film of air in contact with the 
product is lowered in temperature and 
gives up some of the moisture it con- 
tains. 

The saturation temperature of air is 
known as the “dew point”—meaning, 
briefly, the temperature of air at which 
saturation is obtained for a given 
weight of water vapor. In other words, 
dew point is the temperature of air at 
which any reduction in temperature 
causes condensation of some of the water 
vapor. Any weight of water vapor in 
air must have some temperature at 
which it will be saturated and at which 
a lowering of temperature will cause 
condensation. 


l: WARM weather moisture will col- 


Danger Points in Plant 


There are three localities in the meat 
packing plant where condensation of 
moisture on product is very liable to oc- 
cur and where, therefore, dew point of 
the air should be taken into considera- 
tion when planning an air conditioning 
system. In fact, in these locations the 
principal function of the air condition- 
ing system should be to prevent con- 
densation, a low temperature, as such, 
not being necessary for product preser- 
vation. 


These locations are the bacon slicing 
room, assembly and shipping room and 
loading dock. Here the important prob- 
lem in each case is to maintain dew 
point of air in the rooms below the tem- 
perature of product being handled. 

In the bacon slicing room and the as- 
sembly and shipping cooler particularly, 
the problem of preventing condensation 
1s complicated somewhat by a consider- 
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able number of employees at work. 
These are exhaling air at a temperature 
of 98 degs. F., and completely saturated 
with water vapor. 

If they are working hard and their 
respiration is rapid, it is quite conceiv- 
able this high-temperature, moisture- 
laden air will strike cold product, caus- 
ing condensation of moisture on the 
meats, regardless of the efficiency of the 
air conditioning system. Fortunately 
the difference in temperature between 
the room air and operators’ breath is 
such that there is a tendency for the 
exhaled air to rise before striking the 
product. 


Must Be Air Conditioned 


Properly air conditioning the bacon 
slicing and shipping rooms and the load- 
ing dock to maintain desired tempera- 
ture conditions and prevent condensa- 
tion on products is not a difficult task 
for the refrigeration or air condition- 
ing engineer. Nor need the equipment 
be any more complicated than a re- 
frigerating system. 

Many packers perhaps do not under- 
stand how ideal conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity can be obtained in 
these departments of the meat plant 
with refrigerating equipment varying 
little from that in use before air con- 
ditioning became the important con- 
sideration it is today. The secret is not 
so much in the method of refrigeration 
as in adapting conventional methods and 
equipment to specific conditions. This 


REFRIGERATION x 


and @ix Con ditioning 


means each air conditioning installation 
must be individually engineered. 

While variation in results within cer- 
tain limits is possible, this does not mean 
a unit cooler, fans and coils—or any 
other method of refrigeration installed 
without regard for conditions exist- 
ing and to be maintained—vwill be satis- 
factory. Air conditioning, therefore, is 
a problem of engineering—of adapting 
rather than constructing. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Southern United Ice Co., McComb, 
Miss., has started meat curing service 
in connection with cold storage plant. 


A refrigerated locker plant with 3,000 
locker capacity is being installed in a 3- 
story building at Des Moines, Ia. C. F. 
Alt will be the manager. 


Pioneer Provision Co., Vernon, Cal., 
recently purchased a new refrigerating 
machine for its sausage department. 

J. B. Fritts of Hughson, Cal., plans to 
build a modern cold storage locker plant. 

A cold storage locker plant has been 
opened at Coeur d’alene, Ida., by the 
Farmer’s Union. 

Wenatchee Cold Storage Co. has been 
incorporated at Wenatchee, Wash., by 
L. B. Fuller, A. L. Morris and Fred 
Zellweger. 

A cold storage plant with 200 lockers 
has been opened at Fenton, Ia. 





BACON SPOILAGE OFTEN STARTS HERE 


Moisture on wrapped sliced bacon is the important cause of mold on this product. 
Maintaining the dew point in the air of the room below the temperature of the bacon 
is the best safeguard against mold growth. 
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WHAT IcIs-- 
WHY It Is Needed -- 
WHERE To Use It -- 


These are the subjects covered in detail in this handsome 
binder full of the articles by outstanding authorities which 
have been published in The National Provisioner since 
August, 1935. 


WHAT are the nine properties of ‘air-conditioned’ at- 
mosphere? The meat packer must know what he is at- 
tempting to achieve if he tackles this subject intelligently. 


WHY is air-conditioning better than simple refrigeration 
as far as the meat packer is concerned? There are ample 
reasons, and one typical meat packer is effecting savings 
up to $15,000 a year because of these reasons. 


WHERE should the packer start to install air-conditioning 
and what departments should come next? There is a best 


way to modernize your plant, when air-conditioning is 
installed. 


This compilation of reprinted articles answers 
these and many other questions, and tells how to 
It gives experiences of other 
packers, specific results on tests and installation 
Reprints of articles appearing currently in 

Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER are furnished to owners 
| of the binder and the series of articles will cover 
every phase of the subject. 
this handbook should be on your MUST list. 


Order Your Copy Today! 




















At only $1.25 a copy, 
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COST OF LIVING TRENDS 


Food and clothing have shown greater 
fluctuation in price than other major 
items in the cost of living, according 
to an analysis by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Sundries con- 
stituted the most stable item. Detailed 
data presented in a study, “Cost of 
Living in the United States, 1914-1936,” 
just published by the Conference Board, 
indicate that food was the only one of 
the major items to fall below the 1914 
level during the depression. At the low 
point in April, 1933, when the total cost 
of living had fallen 28.4 per cent below 
the average for 1929, food had dropped 
42.6 per cent from its corresponding 
average. The food index reached its 
highest level, 149.2 on the basis of 1923 
as 100, in June, 1920. A subsequent 
decline brought the index down to 95.2 
in August, 1922. During the next eight 
years, it fluctuated between 96 and 114. 
Beginning in October, 1930, there was 
an almost steady drop until March, 
1933, when the index reached the low 
point of 61.1, which was 5 points, or 7.6 
per cent, below the corresponding index 
for July, 1914. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Cumulative sales of Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co. for the ten four-week 
periods of 1936 reached $181,144,507, an 
increase of $4,737,007 over total sales 
for the like period of 1935, which 
amounted to $176,407,500. This repre- 
sents an increase of 3 per cent. Sales 
for four weeks ended October 3, totaled 
$17,998,374, compared to $17,660,120 for 
the identical period a year ago, repre- 
senting an increase of 2 per cent. 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE 


Storage stocks on hand October 1, 
1936, with comparisons: 


Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 


1936. 1936. 1935. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
ee ae 22,590 16,413 6,900 
RIN ire ao osu bieetarucacaccided 638 3,819 2,811 
Roasters 51 3,733 4,412 
Fowls .... 12,698 4,960 
Turkeys 5,593 7,989 6,549 
ED i. ceceneeeen saan 5,462 5,010 4,388 





EE nes cabo een ae 65,488 39,720 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE 


Cold storage holding of butter, cheese, 
and eggs on October 1, 1936: 


Oct. 1, Sept.1, Oct. 1, 


1936. 1936. 1935. 
M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ....... 108,777 112,106 148,822 
Butter, packing stock.... 1,226 1,254 250 
Cheese, American ....... 98,498 90,471 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 4,570 4,304 
Cheese, brick & Munster. 1,442 1,604 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 971 991 
Cheese, are 9,828 10,172 
Eggs, shell, cases........ 5,817 7.006 
Exgs, frozen (Ibs.)...... 96,628 108,614 a 
Frozen, case equivalent.. 2,761 3.103 2.819 
Total case equivalent 
both shell & frozen.... 8,578 10,109 9,172 


Week ending October 17, 1936 





HOG IS NOT ALL BACON 


Why does bacon sell at 30c when hogs 
bring only a dime? It’s because hogs 
are not all bacon or not all of the high- 
priced most-demanded cuts such as pork 
chops, hams and bacon. 

In a folder illustrating a pig com- 
posed largely of these popular cuts and 
entitled “Wanted—A Pig Like This,” 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
shows that for every 100 lbs. of live 
hog there is about 27 lbs. of waste, that 
some of the products made from the 
balance of the carcass do not pay their 
own way, that only 9 lbs. of the 70 lbs. 
of carcass are pork chops, only about 
10 or 12 lbs. are ham and 11 or 12 lbs. 
bacon, a total of only 30 lbs. of the 70 
constituting cuts in greatest demand. 











If farmers could produce a hog about 
95 per cent of which is made up of 
hams, loins and bacon, and only 5 per 
cent of the less-demanded cuts, not only 
the farmer’s but the packer’s fortune 
would be made. 


Available to members of the Institute 
at $3.20 per thousand copies, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, and a small additional charge for 
imprinting the name of the packer, the 
folder will probably find wide distribu- 
tion in the trade. It is through such 
publicity that the consumer can be 
made to understand why the cost of 
certain meat cuts bears little relation- 
ship to the price paid for the live animal. 


AMERICAN PLANT IN POLAND 


Establishment of a scientific meat 
packing enterprise in Poland is being 
considered by a large Chicago meat 
packer, according to a dispatch through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
from the assistant trade commissioner 
at Warsaw. It is believed that there 
are enough cattle and hogs in Poland to 
make profitable meat packing possible 
if American methods were adopted. 

Present methods of handling meat and 
by-products in many Polish plants are 
antiquated and wasteful. Blood, hoofs 
and many of the hides are either thrown 
away or allowed to deteriorate through 
careless slaughtering and handling. Es- 
tablishment of an American “style” 
plant, it is reported, would be very 
feasible in the “defense” area near War- 
saw where the government offers tax 
freedom for new industries. 

Poland has been successful in the past 
year in shipping large quantities of 
tinned cured hams and shoulders to the 





United States. About 8,840,000 Ibs. of 
such Polish cured meats were imported 
by this country during the first seven 
months of 1936, and imports were at 
substantially the same rate during 
August and September. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Swift & Company is calling $2,000,000 
of its first mortgage bonds for payment 
November 15, 1936 at 103. This is in 
addition to the regular sinking fund re- 
demption of $1,000,000 each May 15. 

Procter & Gamble has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents, pay- 
able November 14, to shareholders of 
record on October 23. Prospects are 
good for continued business improve- 
ment, according to president R. R. 
Deupree. Shortening sales are increas- 
ing and the company believes gains will 
be held over the next 12 months. 

General Foods has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents on common 
stock, payable November 16, to stock- 
holders of record on October 26. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. has declared 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents on com- 
mon stock and $1.50 on A preferred 
stock, both payable November 16, to 
shareholders of record on October 31. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Oct. 15, 
1936, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. — Close. — 
Week Ended Oct. Oct. 
Oct. 14. —Oct. 14.— 14. 7. 
Amal. Leather.15,200 2% 1% 2 2% 
., 800 «58 56 57%) = o6 
Amer. H. & L.. 3,600 5% 556 55, Hag 
De. PS...... 700 83636 35% 35% #34% 
Amer. Stores... 3,100 26% 26% 26% #$25% 
Armour Ill..... 12,400 55 5% 5% 5% 
i ee 1,000 79% 79% 79% #£=80 


Do. Del. Pfd. 800 1075 1075 1075 108% 
Beechnut Pack. 1,000 94% 94% 94% 94% 
Bohack, H. C.. 200 8% 8% 8% 9 

De. PR... i paces meade eee sore 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 8,900 20% 19% 19% 18% 
Childs Co...... 2,200 95% 9% 95g 10 
Cudahy Pack... 1,100 38% 37% 37% 37% 
First Nat. Strs. 4,700 47% 46% 46% 467% 


Gen. Foods... ..13,300 40% 40% 401g 40% 
Gobel Co....... 4,100 5 4% 5 5 
Gr. A&P 
ist P88...... 50 127% 127 127144 126% 
Do. New..... 250 119% 118 118 117 
Hormel, G. A.. : oe aele 1914 


Hygrade Food.. 3,600 4% 4% 4% 3% 
Kroger G & B..14,100 22% 211, 22% 20% 
Libby MeNeill.. 3,350 8% 8% 8% 8% 


Mickelberry Co. 3,850 4 3% 3% 35% 
M. & H. Pfd... 900 8 7% 7% 8ig 
Morrell & Co... 300 45% 45 45 46 
Nat. Leather... 4,400 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Bt. DW é5:5-6:0:0 1,400 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Proc. & Gamb..11,600 49% 483%, 49% 47 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 120 119 119 119 118% 
Rath Pack..... wipers) ere ne ie ae 26 
Safeway Strs...19,000 35% 8415 3556 32% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 90 109%, 108% 109% 108 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 90 111 111 111 111 
ee ee cae “es 2% 
Swift & Co..... 10,400 221, 224 22% j$322 
Do. Intl...... 3,100 382 315, 32 30% 
co ee see aa 8 
U. S. Leather... 7,000 5 4% 4% 4% 
De. A..:..<. Ge Beh 114 11% 11% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,300 96 954% 96 9514 
Wesson Oil.... 800 39% 39% 39% 40% 
Do. Pfd...... 100 81% 81% 81% 81 


Wilson & Co... 6,500 8% L 
Do. Pfd..9... 1,200 81% 80% 80% 














COST OF A CARLOAD 


Value of a 25,000 Ib. carload of live- 
stock—whether cattle, hogs or lambs— 
shows a close relationship on the basis 
of current prices. During a _ recent 
week a carload of steers at Chicago 
was worth $2,337, of hogs $2,387 and of 
lambs $2,250. Compilations made by 
the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal for 
this year and last follow: 





Steers. Hogs. Lambs. 
Week of Oct. 3, $2,387 $2,250 
ce p 7 2,862 
1936 low.. ‘ 2,187 
Year ago. 2, 2,187 
1935 high.. .. 2,850 2,875 
 }) ; 2,087 1,925 





In 1935, when the processing tax on 
hogs was in effect, packers paid an ad- 
ditional $562 for each full 25,000-lb. 
carload of porkers. 


NAZIS BAN BOARDED PIGS 


City dwellers who board out pigs in 
Germany won’t be allowed to convert 
them into sausage and pork chops with- 
out a special permit, according to new 
regulations issued by Nazi authorities. 
Far-sighted burghers have been buying 
pigs and farming them out for fattening 
in rural districts, to insure having a 
sufficient supply of pork. So-called meat 
profiteers have been having a difficult 
time in Berlin. Count Wolf Heinrich 
von Helldorf, police president, recently 
closed up one wholesale meat dealer and 
put him in jail for unauthorized price 
increases. Both livestock and meat prices 
are closely regulated by the government. 


EXPORT NOTES 


Norway has increased the internal tax 
on imported and domestic margarine 
from .03 crown to .05 crown per 2.2 lbs. 


Lard exports to Ecuador increased for 
the second consecutive month in July, 
totaling almost 140,000 lbs. against only 
14,800 lbs. for the whole of 1935. Pros- 
pects for future exportation of lard to 
Ecuador are favorable, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 











BEEF AND CANNED MEAT 
IMPORTS 
1935 and 1936. 
Canned Meat 
1936 


First 7 mos. 


1935 


Beef 


1935 1936 


Total imports of fresh and cured beef and veal 
were somewhat lower in the first 7 months of 1936 
than in the like period last year. Imports of canned 
meats (mostly canned ham and canned corned 
beef) during the first 7 months of 1936 totaled 
58,035,000 Ibs., an increase over abnormally large 
imports of 43,838,000 lbs. during the corresponding 
period in 1935. 








MEAT AND LARD STOCKS 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand in 
the United States on October 1, 1936, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 






Oct. 1, '36 Sept. 1, '36 5-Year Av. 

lbs. lbs. Oct. 1-lbs. 

Beef, frozen ... 59,670,000 43,863,000 36,014,000 
In cure 18,543,000 15,902,000 10,178,000 
Cured ..... . 4,591,000 4,490,000 4,424,000 
Pork, frozen ... 76,694,000 91,883,000 1,000 
D.S. in cure.. 31,264,000 41,947,000 41,309,000 
D.S. cured.... 34,085 45,512, 45,434,000 


,000 000 
S.P. in cure. .141, 263. 000 160,603,000 174,291,000 


S.P. cured 78,345,000 80,903,000 126,065,000 
Lamb and 

Mutton frozen. 3,334,000 2,634,000 1,911,000 
Frozen & Cured 

Trim’gs, etc.. 75,233,000 73,154,000 63,161,000 
aes ‘101; 634,000 110,561,000 101,083,000 


Product placed in cure during: 


Sept. 1936. 
WOE TOME Scesiccciveceses 30,109,000 
Beef placed in cure........ mL 168,000 
Pork frozen 29,613,000 


Sept. 1935. 





D.S. pork placed in cure... 2 7,000 
S.P. pork placed in cure... 76. 496,000 
Lamb & Mutton frozen. 718,000 


NOTE: Meats from “drought. prone ken livestock’’ 
held for account of Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration are not included in above figures. 








STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on October 1, 1936, 
with comparison: 





1934. 
Frozen 6.2. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
BR Bc reese 129,763 402,632 97,301 132,519 
J eee 177,292 442,438 110,674 168,756 
ke Se 184,536 438,069 113,208 177,560 
CS i re 167,436 381,248 108,538 173,775 
| = 165,772 381,633 107,919 179,44) 
: ree 166,130 376,631 98,294 182.576 
a Serer: 167,463 369,293 91,209 195,973 
OS) eee 181,254 370,695 91,617 209,497 
a 151,849 326,379 63,782 167,155 
ee ee 130,235 335,219 58,780 127,847 
Se ee 123,677 330,378 50,682 105,519 
 S eae 158,675 360,332 52,906 103,827 
1935. 
Frozen a. P. D. 8. 
pork. Pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
Jan. 1..........230,866 387,856 68,841 118,107 
L 374,600 69,769 112,113 
376,807 73,789 110,508 
i 2 350,291 73,577 104,861 
yl f 315,779 71,265 101,224 
PD Ricevdecoen 147,991 290,718 66,307 91,708 
DE Bacécesscas 115,645 264,863 64,799 84,680 
. Bieeéaeneson 83,119 225,560 61,231 68,435 
> 65,689 205,476 54,084 53,537 
Wi Biccosecese 51,013 185,550 41,042 45,350 
NE Basdstteies 37,693 174,329 28,641 40,702 
oe See 36,048 186,177 30,984 37,906 
1936. 
Frozen S. P. D. S. 
pork. Pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
Tan. L..wccceces _58,270 213,670 54,837 52,718 
ee ee 103,153 253,225 79,664 75,669 
82,078 78,725 
88,348 76,814 
90,167 83,615 
85,903 89,114 
89,314 106,774 
93,675 117,026 
87,459 110,561 
65,349 101,634 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago, October 14, 1936, with compari- 
sons: 


Oct. 14, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 
1936. 1936. 1935. 
P. &. lard, Ibe...... 57,319,411 58,277,788 9,850,177 
Other kinds of 
8 OEE 4,567,922 4,423,981 4,007,320 
D. &. Ol. Deliies*.... GaEBIE sccscvce 757,793 
D. 8S. Cl. bellies?.... 4,601,181 7,396,458 aa: 105 
D. S. Rib bellies... ee 
D. S. Rib bellies?... 494,687 930,003 a2. 


Ex. Sh. Cl. sides’... 2,122 

Ex. Sh. Cl. sides?... 
1Made previous to Oct 
2Made since Oct. 1, 1936. 








ESTABLISHMENT 531 


Plant 
37th and Iron Streets 








HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


Since 1873 
CHICAGO 





Represented in principal distributing centers 


HATELY BRAND 


PURE LARD and Highest Quality SHORTENING 


Packaged in TIERCES, TINS, CARTONS, BAGS 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 






General Offices 
1738 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD x 


WEEKLY MARKET 


REVIEW 





ARKET for hog products the past 

week displayed a_ surprisingly 
steady tone. The lard market moved up 
under the influence of considerable 
commission house absorption, again 
credited in part to Eastern account and 
covering by shorts, and by a better tone 
in the grain markets. 


Movement of hogs continued on a 
fairly large scale. Receipts at 11 West- 
ern markets including Chicago totaled 
322,814 head, the largest so far this 
season, and considerably above the 171,- 
996 head the same week last year. Re- 
ceipts of hogs since January 1 have 
totaled 10,942,900 head, or about 2,000,- 
000 head above the same time a year 
ago. Under this influence the hog mar- 
ket was somewhat easier, but an off- 
setting factor was the continued liberal 
marketings of underweight hogs. 


Average weight of hogs received at 





Chicago last week was 236 lbs. against 
238 lbs. the previous week and 254 lbs. 
the same week last year. The lighter 
weights undoubtedly created a better 
packer demand, and the movement 
tended to confirm predictions of the 
Department of Agriculture that the 
corn-hog ratio being less satisfactory 
would force considerable marketing of 
lighter hogs this season than last. 


Influence of Light Weight Hogs 


The heavier marketings are expected 
generally to be at the expense of the 
number of hogs in the country and there 
is no disposition at this time to dis- 
count this factor. Reports continue of 
strong speculative believers in lard 
values for the long pull. 

Cash lard demand as well as cash 
meat demand was on a fair scale and is 


expected to remain so as employment 
conditions continue about on the same 
level with nothing on the horizon at the 
moment to bring about any serious cur- 
tailment. However, there are those who 
are a little timid over the possibility of 
some interruption in business as a whole 
between now and election day. 

The Department of Agriculture placed 
the production of lard in August at 
64,362,000 lbs. compared with 41,306,- 
000 lbs. in August last year and a five- 
year-August-average of 88,567,000 Ibs. 


Stocks Point to Good Demand 


Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
U. S. on October 1 were officially placed 
at 101,634,000 lbs. against 110,561,000 
Ibs. on Sept. 1, 45,350,000 Ibs. on October 
1 last year and five-year-average Oc- 
tober 1 holdings of 101,083,000 Ibs. 





STORAGE STOCKS OF MEAT AND LARD 
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Considerably more pork went into the freezer and into cure during September this year than in the same month a year ago but con- 

sumptive demand was sufficient to materially reduce stocks of all pork cuts when compared with the five-year-average on October 1. 

Pork meats on hand totaled 361,651,000 Ibs. on October 1 this year compared with 420,848,000 Ibs. on September 1 and the five-year- 

October 1 average of 481,080,000 Ibs. Lard stocks are slightly above the five-year-average on October 1. 

Stocks of beef in storage on October 1, 1936, totaled 82,804,000 Ibs., the largest holdings on that date since 1919, not including meat 

held for government account in 1934. This compares with 64,225,000 Ibs. on hand September 1 and 48,226,000 Ibs. a year ago and a 
five-year-average of 50,616,000 Ibs. 
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“WORLD’S LARGEST BLENDERS OF FINE 
SAUSAGE SEASONINGS.” THERE MUST 
BE A REASON. USE OLD PLANTATION 

AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


A. C. LEGG PKG. CO. 


BIRMINGHAM . . - . ALABAMA 








Some One Profits on 


Jour By-Products There’s a nice profit in Always In Stock! , 
r r can meat roducts 
WHY NOT YO)? =e 
iin ‘aint, dae United Molds and Bacon Hangers are 
ro a a always ready for immediate shipment! 
sini anes eo 
someone else is making 
the long profit. Why 


4 
id a ng 


not 





department of your 
own? 

All the “wrinkles” 
have been taken out 
of this feature of « 
Packer’s activities, and 
a canning department 





Available in all sizes, in both stainless steel and 
installed — easily and regular tinned models. All are strongly welded, 
quickly. sturdily built. Each is a proven profit builder. 


may now be profitably 





May we send you, 


M & S Automatic without obligation, com- 
































Can Filler plete information on DN ., 
tutomatic, eats * P ~~ SEND FOR 
te, hig d, t bl f. §S L beshan- | ~ ~P 
hundred M & est ‘Ciiere are ase install your own can- |) SAMPLES ! 
in use in packing plants. ning plant? 
Sprague-Sells Equipment for Meat on 
7 ———- pom Mont Cutters, —— Jacketed 
an Cleaners ers & Coolers oppers & ettles 
Can Forks Cooling Tanks Dicers Supplies \ V NN) NY iN \ 
Can Openers Fillers Meat Mixers Tables | Y 
Can Testers High Pressure Process Clocks Tanks 
Can Tongs umps and Process Control Thermometers 
pe ne none gy ae a — System | ™ . 
apping Steels oists, Circle and Retorts, Crates Trucks 
Cols Electric Trucks Etc., Etc. United Steel & Wire Co. 
Conveyors Labellers Sewage Screens 
856 Fonda Avenue Battle Creek, Mich 

FOOD MACHINERY CORP. > Mich. 
Sprague-Sells Division HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 








H. C. S. is DEFINITELY BEATEN! 


HIGH COST OF 
STOCKINETTE Write to O’Lena for Details 


The O’Lena System for reducing the High Cost of Stockinette 











O’Lena STOCKINETTE is producing definite results—results that mean lower stockinette 
Bags and Tubing for costs, greater operating efficiency, less time and effort expended. 
BEEF « PORK» LAMB O’Lena Quality Stockinette and O’Lena speedy service are im- 
MUTTON: VEAL and portant factors that make this possible. Get full particulars—write! 





Are MEAT SETS | OLENA KNITTING MILLS, ING. 2825,,Fihing Ave 
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Meat stocks in cold storage on October 1 
were 523,022,000 lbs. compared with 
560,891,000 lbs. the previous month, 
976,272,000 Ibs. on October 1 last year 
and a five year Oct. 1 average of 506,- 
768,000 lbs. 


Considering that the hog movement 
during Sept. was large, the decrease in 
both lard and meat stocks during the 
month was rather significant from the 
standpoint of consumer demand. 


Lard exports week ended October 3, 
were officially placed at 1,920,000 Ibs. 
against 296,000 lbs. the same week last 
vear; lard exports January 1 to October 
3 this year totaled 83,513,000 Ibs. 
against 79,001,000 Ibs. the same time a 
vear ago. The fact that exports were 
running a little heavier than last year 
came in for some attention, as owing 
to the new gold “standard” basis estab- 
lished between the United States, Brit- 
ain and France, possibilities of more 
stable currency are expected to ulti- 
mately lead to an improved general 
trade which, if it materializes, would 
include hog products. 


Exports of hams and shoulders during 
the week were 159,000 lbs. against 435,- 
000 Ibs. last year, bacon 107,000 lbs. 
against 52,000 lbs. and pickled pork 
80,000 lbs. against 106,000 lbs. 


PORK—Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York, with mess 
quoted at $23.00 per barrel, family 
$33.00 per barrel and fat backs $22.25 
@$24.00. 





LARD—Demand was fair and the 
market about steady, with prime West- 
ern New York quoted at 11.85@11.90, 
middle Western 11.75 to 11.85, New 
York City tierces 115c, tubs 12c, re- 
fined Continent 12%c, Brazil kegs 
12%c, South American 12%c, com- 
pound in car lots 12c, smaller lots 12%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at October price, loose lard 
50ec under October and leaf lard at 57%c 
under October. 

(See page 204 for later markets.) 

BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York, with fam- 
ily quoted at $18.00 to $19.00 per barrel. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended October 10, 1936: 


Week Prev. Same 
Oct. 10. week, week '35. 
Cured meats, lbs...17,273,000 16,762,000 12,826.000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...51,075,000 47,830,000 36,004,000 
Lard, lbs. ....... . 2,388,000 2,616,000 1,559,000 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of bacon and lard through 
port of New York during week ended 
October 16, 1936, totaled 93,850 lbs. of 
lard, and 29,000 lbs. of bacon. There 
was no tallow exported this week. 


Hog Cut-Out Results 


OTH hogs and product were lower 

during the current week, warm 
weather reflecting unfavorably on fresh 
pork consumption and the large number 
of light unfinished hogs and pigs de- 
pressing the live market. Larger re- 
ceipts also were a_ bearish factor, 
although general movement of pork 
meats into consumptive channels ap- 
peared on a satisfactory basis as indi- 
cated by stocks of meat in cure and in 
the freezer on October 1. 


Receipts of hogs averaging above 220 
lbs. were limited at Chicago and the 
supply of strictly heavy butchers was 
hardly heavy enough to establish quota- 
tions. Bulk of the new crop hogs aver- 
aged under 200 lbs. and graded medium, 
good and low choice. Supplies were 
large for local needs. 


This is a period when kind and qual- 
ity of hogs should be carefully watched 
by each packer in figuring his cut-out 
results, classifying closely on an aver- 
age basis and checking yields fre- 
quently. Tests shown on this page are 
for three averages only, but packers 
should run tests on their sows of differ- 
ent weights, on a close weight range 
of their regular butcher hogs and check 
particularly yields on the lighter 
weights. Light hogs of a given weight 
may be well finished, chuffy butchers 
or they may be large, rangy, unfinished 
hogs which will yield cuts below stand- 
ard in both grade and weight. 





HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 


(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 















































Per cent Price Value Per cent Price Value Per cent Price Value 
live per per ewt, live per Per ewt. live per per ewt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive. wt. Ib. alive. 

180-220 lbs. 220-260 Ibs. 260-300 lbs. 

NY  MNNB 5 c/s sca cake eaeeece 14.00 18.4 $ 2.58 13.70 18.6 §$ 2.55 13.30 18.4 $ 2.45 
EM ee it kes aed ee ee 5.60 12.8 12 5.30 13.7 13 5.00 11.8 .59 
NINN WRU oc. so. os osacsc te cidieretarewis ernie 4.00 18.5 14 4.00 18.5 74 4.00 18.5 -74 
paie Chleee Fi) oc. sce cmneee 9.80 20.1 1.97 9.50 19.0 1.81 9.00 18.0 1.62 
OEE MG MEL ne tick -5:S a ae arasionteeee 11.00 29.7 1.95 8.70 ant 1.54 3.50 17.3 .61 
A Roe 5 sara ccd eee acters ileal 3.00 14.3 43 9.00 13.9 1.25 
I RIS oy ci ocr ts'e, Soa v oret Ok Re 2.00 8.5 Pa i 9 4.00 9.1 .36 5.00 10.0 -50 
oe | err ee 2.50 9.7 .24 2.50 9.7 .24 3.00 9.7 .29 
PUM MN Sisto ls and halen hie ne 2.00 10.8 22 2.10 10.8 23 2.00 10.8 22 
F. Gc GR, PONE, When go iccdicc cee cad 11.60 re 1.29 10.90 id 1.21 11.00 Tid 1.22 
NN Sores eric inn colo Goraegiighie ater 1.50 13.5 .20 1.50 13.5 .20 1.50 13.5 .20 
WEI 35705 :c4t oa cs votes 3.00 13.8 41 2.80 13.8 39 2.70 13.8 37 
Feet, tails, neckbones.............. 2.00 Siena .08 2.00 .08 2.00 Roars .08 
Wr I, NIN oid 0) ose: oats croc ea ee ae as .41 41 ives wheter Al 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE..... 69.00 $10.98 70.00 $10.92 71.00 $10.55 

Cost of hogs per cwt............ $10.11 $10.25 $10.18 

Condemnation loss .............. .05 .05 .05 

Handling & overhead............ 57 52 48 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE.. $10.73 $10.82 $10.71 
TOTAL VALUE. .<.<6<ccccvs<ecsewe 10.98 10.92 10.55 

PE OP IEE 6's oe dukes!) “eta 16 

OE OP NOI, icy. cc'sc ko regalo » eee sg ahs 45 

WOONG EP CWE sos isidcscaceesaneans 25 10 

PRONG OOP WOR oc. oss bors oe aeweeees 50 24 
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i THIS NAME IS YOUR 


GUARANTEE 





Sie OF QUALITY 
pices Lenves IN SPICES? 


will taste Only the finest of raw spices 
and SELL 
better because of finer 


flavor and higher 


Seasoning 


better, are selected for processing by 


FORBES. The raw spices are 


ground, refined and blended 
quality. 


by the latest and most im- 


And don’t forget 


that if you prefer to proved methods. The season- 
ings that result are finer in 
higher 


greater in seasoning power. 


mix your own season- 
FORBES Spices 


will insure finer re- 


ings, flavor, in quality, 


sults and better sau- 


They have been famous for 
quality for 83 years! WRITE 
FOR SAMPLES! 














ST. LOUIS 








SALES OFFICES: 
1019 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. ; 602 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; J. GrosJean, 
Niagara Frontier Food Terminal, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EN D srokenN 
FLoor TROUBLE 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT is unlike any 
other floor patching material you 
have ever used. CLEVE-O- 
CEMENT ends cement floor 
troubles. Bonds perfectly to ordi- 
nary cement at only one inch 
depth. Dries hard as flint over- 
night. Ready for heavy traffic next 
day. 















Stronger in 24 hours than ordinary 
cement in 28 days. Waterproof, 
acid resisting, unaffected by freez- 






ing temperatures. The only patch- 
ing material guaranteed to stand- 
up on cooling room floors. Recom- 
mended by the biggest plants in 
Write for bulletin. 







the industry. 









THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


1324 Marquette Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 
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AUCTION! AUCTION! 


RECEIVER’S SALE 


On Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1936 
at 2 P. M. 


AT THE PREMISES 


49-51 Plane St. 
Newark, N. J. 


We will sell at PUBLIC AUCTION the following: 


Modern Brick and Concrete Buildings; over 
25,000 Sq. Feet of ce; Two Street Frontages; 
Two Unit Refrigerating System; Two Large Cool- 
ers; Oil Burner; Office Space; Smoke House Facil- 
ities; Heavy-Duty Elevator; Overhead Track Con- 
veyor System; Loading Platform; Connecting 
Garage Ample for Thirty Trucks. 

Former Warehouse and Office of Large Retail 
Meat Store Chain. Attractive Location. 

Premises open for public inspection from October 
26, 1936, to date of sale or by appointment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR APPLY 


JACOB ROTH, 310 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
C. WALLACE VAIL, 60 Park Place, 


Newark, N. J. 


Hannoch & Lasser, Solicitors of Receivers 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 

















fast clearing and collection fa- 
cilities developed at Live Stock National Bank 
to meet the needs of large Chicago packers, 
are available to packing firms situated away 
from the important Chicago market. We invite 
your inquiry. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Y LIVE STOCK 


NATIONAL 


BAN 1 OF CHICAGO 


“THE BANK AT THE YARDS" 








The National Provisioner 








er 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended 1935 to 


ended 
Oct. 10, Oct. 12, Oct. 10, 
1936. 1935. 1936. 
PORK. 

To bbls. bbls. bbls. 
United Kingdom.. Sci ear 25 209 
Continent ....-- coe eawacie 877 
West Indies. . ioe ehaene epee . 160 

Motel ...<- pmbe- Pa SEweS 25 1,246 


BACON AND HAM. 
M Ibs. M lbs. M lbs. 


United Kingdom. oaees 592 1,017 75,444 

Continent ....- Edsabs  eesiene 1 165 

West Indies...... ekg: aaa are 1 190 

Yther Countries........ ..+.-+ ea eees 5 

; ‘Total ap eee eke eae 592 1,019 75,804 

LARD. 

M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom....... 1,213 650 
Continent .....++--+-- 185 1 
Sth. and Ctl. America... ...... es eeee 
West Indies....... ecb) cetecatasane 4 
Other Countries........ ...-+- = seeees 
Tota) ..cccccceccecee 1,398 655 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 








Pork, Ham, Lard, 
From bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

i, TM bic c ss ccvvee ceauees 130 = } 
Boston ......- : . véee~s seeeee 
EN akg wh ns asus. dasa we 462 1, 170 
eee re 592 1,398 
DeeeEe WOO. ...ccc0 coves 745 1,855 
2 weeks ago... were qrereceaty 410 2,019 
Cor. week 1935........ 25 1,018 654 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1935, to OCT. 10, 1936. 






1935 to 1934 to De- 
1936. 1935. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs..... 249 ae “eevee 119 
Bacon = Hams 
} 102,594 26,789 
Lard, M BBB. oceee 95,249 1,021 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
For week ended October 9, 1936: 





Point of Amount 
origin. Commodity. Lbs. 

Argentina—Cooked hams (tins)............ 7,828 

MON. vamos ete eesededeteeeeae 1,289 

—Canned corned beef............ 18,000 

co Ok eee 63,603 

ne, Oe ee cee a 64,606 

Ca, bccn cer wndecc canteens cries 5,413 

SUNS cccccesccccvccccscecsecse 345 

—Fresh eee 

408 

900 

4,228 

Czechoslovakia—Cooked hams (tins)....... 621 

Denmark—Smoked sausage................ 3,340 

EL avdie do sa'a'aib-a ib 15 @ 6-0. sy wie asc 356 

—Cooked ham (tins).............. 3,963 

England—Meat pastes nie eenRews cess enwaleels 930 

a RE ere 2.416 

Estonia—C ES re 11,617 

I 0. ahd psa ss: %'a rear 0.5,0 Waneae 1,109 

| Cutaaldi ven <s4en'.0er0 oe eeueee 653 

Hungary—Beef goulash.................... 263 

mre ee ee 263 

Irish Free State—Bacon................... 10,976 

Lithuania—Hams (cooked)................ 2,710 

I 4-5. 0:00:6%0 weave eceevees 8,033 

Poland—Smoked sausage.................. 2,482 

SOE, | ea hstedniW\S 0, tine ¥ bis odo |v oases eee 8,800 

— GOON BATIB 2 ccccccccccccse cess ee 

—D. 8. pork bellies................. 24,522 

—Luncheon meat (tins)............. 42,838 

Sweden—Cooked ham.................-000: 158 

Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .............. 13,904 

—Soup tablets.............. .. 5,150 

Uruguay—Corned beef.............00000ees 540 


EXPORT NOTES 


Reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Finland, under 
which the Finnish duty on lard is low- 
ered, becomes effective for a period of 
three years beginning November 2. The 
reduction in the lard duty from about 
6 cents to 4 cents per lb. applies to 
annual imports of up to 2,205,000 Ibs. of 
United States lard. Exports of lard to 
Finland amounted to only 25,000 Ibs. in 
1935 but totaled 7,200,000 Ibs. in 1929. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1936. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oot .... eae 11.75 11.70 11.70ax 
Dec. ...11.82% 11.85 11.75 11.75ax 
Jan. ...11.92% 11.92% 11.80 11.80 
Se or ‘ses 12.00n 
May ...12.25 12.27% 12.17% 12.17% 
Cl 460. 20-05 vase eevee 12.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
DS: isd. aoa 14.17%n 
ee 14.25n 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1936. 

Holiday. No market. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1936. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.80 11.85 11. 74 11.60ax 
Dec. ..-ALT 11.82% 11.60 11.60b 
Jan. ...11.82% 11.85 11.67% 11.67%ax 
a one 11.85ax 
May ..12.20-22% 12.27% 12.05 12.05ax 
July ...12.40 12.40 12.20 12.20 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ee sh oe 14.17%4n 
Jan. ...14.50 v4 oe 14.50ax 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1936. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.52% 11.57% 11.52% 11.57%4b 





Dec. 11. 57% = 11.62% 11.55 11.62% 
Jan. — “— 11.70 11.60 11.70b 
Mar. . 11.87% 11.82% 11.87%4b 
May Bt 0 05 12.12% 12.00 12.10 
July ...12.20 12.25 12.17% 12.25b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Dec. ...14.35 ieee esas 14.35b 
Jan. ...14.50 swale ieee 14.50b 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1936, 





11.60 11.55 11.60 
11.67% 11.57% 11.67% 
11.75 11.67% 11.75ax 
11.90 11.87% 11.90b 
12.15 12.05 12.15 
tons 12.30b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
DOC. ee cece ones Jans 14.35n 
 aew-cons pens er 14.52%4b 


LARD— 

eee oe othe 11.57%ax 
Dee. ...11.60 11.65 11.57% 11.65ax 
Jan 11.72 11.75 11.70 11.75ax 
Mar. ...11.87% 11.92% 11.87% 11.90b 
May ...12.12% 12.12 12.07% 12.12% 
July . 122 25 12.32% 12.25 12.30b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

are oe eae 14.37%4b 
a wieie's dail 14.524%eb 





Key: ax, asked: b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


AUGUST MEAT IMPORTS 
Meat imports in August, 1936: 





Quantity. 
Ibs. Value 

Fresh, chilled or frozen: 

tune ckenkeeeeke 254,326 $25,300 

PE atc nce nee erste 1,130,504 136,107 

EE raeaieinetnteaeeannsc0e% ,940 D5 
eee eee 8,945,188 840,243 
Beef and veal, cured........ 87,426 8,647 
Hams, shoulders, bacon..... 2,217,944 612,460 
Pork, pickled or salted...... 229,178 58,691 
Gelatine, edible ............ 286,646 123,171 
Beef and mutton tallow..... 23,879,455 1,177,648 
PE adenGaWeraeaeees snes 7,391 4,608 

SED dnav6t antes tess 37,068,998 $2,993,825 


Of the canned meat imported, 5,046,- 
446 lbs. came from the Argentine and 
3,794,977 lbs. from Uruguay. Poland 
and Danzig supplied 1,613,910 lbs. of 
the hams, shoulders, and bacon. 


CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot tates Thursday, 





October 15, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. *S.P 
EEC Oe ee EE = 18% 19% 
DEE akties 46a er eoh eer nes 18% 19% 
IS See hae 18% 19% 
ee ea ae 8% 19% 
BE MOND scsvsnnvescacan 18% 
BOILING HAMS 
Green. °8.P. 
20 
19% 
19% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P 
EE ee ren eee 19% 20 
(2) Se allie Seana 20° oe 
ED sx:'p2s'b's Kk ain cia wae oe 20 21 
19-18 inet iam enmionelaemas 19 
ash do 0eiok4 ohh ale ie ott 7 18% 
alice aonb bt a cs 1ou, E 
SE: ans wean setae eee 15% 16% 
BEE Seiecundeeckaeawalacsiak 15% 15% 
DEE, bnetthanmesaaene eens 15% 15% 
OP Ge Wvewsetsisncecesy 15 14% 
PICNICS. 
Green. *8.P 
Aree Seer ere o: 13% 14 
PGE cates Gahhinctvetnaaih-ate bone e & 13 13% 
EEE 12% 12% 
| FERRI SRI aie tet 12 11% 
SE  ockndetoekiverdens 12 11% 
Short Shank 4c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. 4e under D. C.) 
Green. *D.C. 
eee 18 18% 
RD ies sesih esl ha tgslruiacie Saceighe ge aad 18 18% 
ibe tukenee at ecageees 18 18% 
ee Peers 18 % 
ET Sad ee penretianseens 18 18% 
See a ae 17% 18 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8. BELLIES. 

Clear. Rib. 
oT 15% ona 
RRR reer eer 15% 

ME Weiter siachbesbeneaus 15% 
DE nthe daeaoeecnwe rack 15 14% 
EE th b% ss eaenesiwadewn ew 14% 14 
ste isin a une beeen 14% 13% 
ee ee Ce 14% 13 
CE danduactecscdsne Mona 13% 124 
PPE  wiweindoddicceuweuees 13% 12% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 

Wie iis ccsudkcceacapererbonea send ee 9% 
oo EO CL A SPEER REPS A Se 10 
Lt NRE RENE TET One eR EN ENN IES: 10% 
IEG MORIN EN TRS: 10% 
RSS Ree Ae TS EA eh 11% 
I ER A 2 Te MEETS SE 12% 
MEET, w5asi 9'0:0ibetite syste inaraeralnet onan nag eeuane 13% 
BPG aise wnscidedbnoveanddadtessesoes men 13% 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 

Extra Short Clears......... 35-45 12%n 
Extra Short Ribs........... 35-45 12%n 

Regular Plates ........2.0. 6-8 11 
| Se 4-6 10% 
SE, Sar aiactidsww sens oat eases <4 dee 10% 

ey eer 13 
Gueete TA FeWE ccc scccccscccccvcceccces 10% 

LARD. 

Prime Steam, Cash.........6sssessecceres 11.65n 
Prime Steam, loose............--22--2200 11.10 
Refined, boxed, N. ¥Y.—Export........... unquoted 
oe ee ee eee 12.75n 
TOE THU 66 gA6 cscs cietervneta cies p enka 11.00n 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of Oct. 10, 1936, totaled 165,595 
lbs.; greases 162,000 lbs.; stearine, none; 
tallow, none. 
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ee e PLANTS of 
MODERATE CAPACITY need 
RED LION ECONOMY e e 


e@ The low investment in this Anderson Red 
Lion Expeller means lower interest charges 
with resultant economies. But low capital 
outlay is only one saving. Less labor and 
skill are required to operate an Expeller than 



























other types of pressing equipment. In addi- 
tion, the Red Lion can be operated at a 
profit even when run only a few hours daily. 


Write For Complete Information 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1945 West 96th Street e Cleveland, Ohio 


PACKER SUES POWER CO. 


Charging that a power company 
failed to supply sufficient electric en- 
ergy to prevent overheating of motors, 
Hagan & Cushing Co. has filed suit 
against the utility, asking $250,000 
damages for a recent fire in its Moscow, 
Ida. meat plant. The packing firm 
charges that the fire resulted from over- 
heated electrical equipment as a result 
of an insufficient supply of energy. A 
fire insurance company is also a plain- 
tiff in the case, seeking to recover claims 


Edible beef fat! 
Edible 
Cattle hides 
Edible 


ealf fat 





Sheep edible fat'...... 
Sheep edible offal...... 


1 Unrendered. 


business and $25,000 for inventory and 
other losses. 


COOKING TIME REDUCED 


Vf, to Vp By Grinding 
in the 


M&M HOG 


CUTS RENDERING 
COosTS 
Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc. — all with equal 
facility. Reduces 
everything to uni- 
form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture content 
readily. Saves steam, 
power, labor. Low 
operating cost. In- 
creases melter capac- 

ity. 





Sizes and types to meet every 
requirement. Write for Bulletins. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Average wt. 
per animal, 





beef offal...... : 35.83 


. 

; : fag ¢  ¢ 

Zt % 2 x & 

< = a < 4 
Lbs Pet. M Ibs. M lbs M lbs 
30.15 3.28 26,398 24,544 30,391 
34.71 3.78 24,453 30,885 34,987 
61.78 59.27 6.45 48,641 52§07 60,132 
~é “es Edible calf fat! 1.42 1.31 0.66 628 712 707 
whic as H cer. > tdible calf offal....... 7.41 7.54 3.80 3,007 3,625 4,070 
ch it has paid to the packer The Lard? ................ 27.95 28.65 11.89 88,567 41,306 64,362 
packing company claims $125,000 loss Edible hog offal...... 8.44 8.76 3.63 19,139 14,377 «19,679 
. ss . - cee *ork trimmings .... 16.84 x 7.77 43,106 31,212 42,099 
in plant and equipment, $75,000 loss in [nedible hog erease?). 2st 2°61 1:08 7880 4.519 5/883 
1.67 1.49 1.86 2,340 2,393 2,072 
2.30 2.26 2.83 3,185 3:7 755 3,142 





NOW — Ground By-Products 
with no oversize Bone Particles 








WILLIAMS VIBRATING SCREEN 







BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 
~, 


fer 
+ FINISHED 
PRODUCT 














Dependable 
“Williams” 
GRINDER 
and VIBRATING 
SCREEN dees 
the work 
By first grinding material then taking out the ‘‘fines"’ with the posi- 
tive drive Vibrating Screen and the oversize returned for regrinding 
—only material of proper fineness passes into the finished product bin. 
Write for illustrated Bulletins 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 North Ninth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



















Ave 444 Soene 





PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS 


Estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under federal 
inspection, August, 1936, with comparisons: 


ler cent of 


live weight. - Production 








* Rendered. 


For CRACKLINGS, BONES, 3 Uf BLOOD 
TAN KAGE ano OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 





Grind cracklings, tankage, bones, etc., to desired fineness in 
one operation. Cut grinding costs, insure more uniform 
grinding, reduce power consumption and maintenance ex- 
pense. Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 lbs. hourly. Write 
for catalog No. 302. 


STEDMANS 


FOUNDORY & 
MACHINE WORKS 
504 INDIANA, AVE. 


AURORA, INDIANA U.S.A 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES x 


WEEKLY MARKET 


REVIEW 





TALLOW —A larger turnover and 
lower range featured tallow at New 
York the past week, with some 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 Ibs. estimated to have 
changed hands. This followed a large 
business the previous week. The trend 
however, continued downward, extra 
selling at 65¢c f.o.b., a loss of 4c com- 
pared with a week ago. 

Outside tallow was the first to display 
further weakness this week, but pro- 
ducers at New York were quick to fol- 
low. As a result the undertone con- 
tinued barely steady at the new low 
levels. It was intimated that further 
quantities could be bought at the last 
sales prices, and that the larger soapers 
experiencing a less active soap business 
were inclined to back away at the mo- 
ment. To no little extent the market 
was also adversely affected by the heavy 
marketings of cattle over the holiday 
week end. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6% @6 te, extra 6%c f.o.b., and edible 
8e. 

On the New York Produce Exchange 
tallow futures were moderately active 
and easier, losing 30 points or so on the 
week, on a volume of 300,000 lbs. with 
the total turnover since January 1, 22,- 
320,000 Ibs. December ranged from 6.97 
to 6.75 and January from 6.99 to 6.83 
during the week. 

At Chicago, the market on tallow was 
somewhat more active with offerings 
moderate but buyers’ ideas were below 
the recent trading limits. Edible was 
quoted at 8%4c, fancy 744c, prime packer 
7@7\4e, special 6%c and No. 1 at 6%ce. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. 

At Liverpool, Argentine frigorifico 
tallow, October shipment, was quoted at 
24s 3d, unchanged on the week, while 
Australian good mixed at Liverpool was 
also unchanged from a week ago at 
24s 3d. 


STEARINE — The last business in 
stearine at New York was at 9c for 
oleo, a decline of 4c, but the market 
was unsteady at that level, and was 
quoted at anywhere from 9@9%c. At 
Chicago, the market was off 4 to %e 
on the week with demand less active and 
oleo quoted at 10@10 ce. 


OLEO OIL—A quiet demand and an 
easier trend featured this market at 
New York with last business in extra 
reported at 10%c¢ but with extra later 
quoted at 9%@l1lc, prime 9%@10%ec 
and lower grades 9@10c. At Chicago, 
the market was quiet and barely steady 
but quotably unchanged with extra at 
lle. 


(See page 204 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL—The market was rather 
inactive at New York and although 
barely steady in tone was quotably with- 
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out change, with No. 1 at 9c, No. 2 at 
93%4c; extra 10%c, extra No. 1 at 9%ce, 
prime edible 144c, inedible 12c and ex- 
tra winter strained 1lc. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
inactive and barely steady at New York 
with cold test quoted at 16c, extra 10c, 
extra No. 1 at 9%c, pure 11%c and spe- 
cial 11ce. 

GREASES—A less active demand 
from consumers and a lower trend in 
tallow brought about further weakness 
in the grease markets at New York, with 
prices off % to %c on the week. Yellow 
and house were reported at the 6c level. 
The decline was not surprising since of- 
ferings have been pressing for several 
days and meeting with limited takings. 
There was a little more activity on this 
decline, but soapers were reported ex- 
periencing a quieter trade and were said 
to be in a comfortably bought up posi- 
tion as far as raw materials for the im- 
mediate future were concerned. 

At New York, choice white was quoted 
at 7%@8c, A white 6%c nominal, B 
white 6%c nominal and yellow and 
house 6c. 

At Chicago, further trading in choice 
white grease was reported on a basis of 
7%c loose, f.o.b. Chicago for immediate 
shipment. There was scattered inquiry 
in the market for yellow greases but the 
trend generally was lower. Choice white 
was quoted at 7%c, A white 7%4c, B 
white 6%@7c, yellow 6%@6'%c and 
brown 6c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, October 15, 1936. 


Blood. 


Unground domestic blood nominally 
$3.50@3.65 per unit at Chicago and 
river points. 

Unit. 
Ammonia. 
DE «a. < cass esa aen eet eer neeeen $3.50@3.65 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market quiet and prices nominal. 


Unground, 10 to 12% 

Ee ea een $3.50@3.75 & 10¢ 
Unground, 8 to 10%....... ..... 3.75@3.90 & 10¢ 
Seer 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Fair demand for packinghouse feeds. 
Carlots, 
ler ton. 


@55.00 
@50.00 


Digester tankage meat meal, 60°7....$ 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 
Steam bone meal, 659%, special feed- 

TRG, DOE BOM eiisc.6.h04 nc00esecesener 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 


@27.50 
@35.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Trade in cracklings slow, inquiries 
limited and few offerings. South Amer- 
ican high test 80c, low test 87%, c.i-f. 
usual ports. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


ee ee err $ .75@ .80 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 

oo Ee ee een REE Cram Rie oe eR 8 @55.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 

WP $20. u5k cee daanweuneeaaemeeeees @45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market nominally $3.50 & 10c, f.ob. 
Chicago, in bulk. Production well sold 
up for next few months. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@ 

a ee ee ee a $ 


Bone tankage, ungrd., low gr., 
per ton 


@ 3.50 & 10¢ 


@18.00 
gk prererirryeer rrr. See @ 2.75 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market for gelatine and glue stocks 
active and demand good. 


i eee @28.00 
Pickled sheep trimmings............. @20.00 
rr nt ree @20.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... @26.50 
ee @17.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib...... Dlac@ 55¢e 


Animal Hair. 
Contracts open for both coil dried and 


processed winter hog hair. Summer 
hair also in demand. 

Coil and field dried hog hair............. 2 @4e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.......... 6 @B8e 
i ee re @4ec 
CAGES SWICCRES, CRON. cic csvewecseeces 14@1%e 


*According to count. 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Junk bones in demand for prompt and 
forward shipment. Cattle hoofs nominal. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade......... $45.00@75.00 
Cattle hoofs @30.00n 
SOM TNE 5 dancin ccncadvewsudsuawa 17.50@18.00 
(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market quiet, prices nominal. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 5O.........0..00- $17.50@18.00 
Steam, Geeund, 2 SG Be ovcccscccwwscc @17.75 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, October 14, 1936. 


Dried blood is offered at $3.90 per 
unit ammonia, f.o.b., New York, and 
possibly on firm bid could be bought for 
less. South American is offered at $3.40 
per unit, c.i.f., Atlantic Coast ports, and 
has a tendency to strengthen in price. 

Both ground and unground tankage, 
fertilizer grades, have sold at $3.50 and 
10c and under, f.o.b., New York, with 
feeding tankage selling up to $3.75 and 
10c, f.o.b., New York. While prices are 
lower stocks are very light. 


Japanese sardine meal is now offered 
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for November — December — January 
shipment, No. 1 grade, at $40.00 per net 
ton, c.i.f., North Atlantic Coast ports, 
and trading is being done on a limited 
scale. 

Dry rendered tankage is a little lower 
in price and the demand is fair. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


Tallow transactions at New York: 





FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
Emmanuel Welfling & A. Bloch, 12 Rue La- 
martine, Paris.) 


Paris, September 30, 1936. 
LARD.—Firmness’ continued this 
month, due to heavy decline of stocks. 
Nominal quotation for refined lard for 
export has been 500 francs per 100 kilos 
up to September 28, on which day 
French government published decision 
to devaluate the france and ordered clos- 
ing of its commercial and financial ex- 
changes. On the present date they are 











SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 15, 1936. 
Cotton oil futures were fractionally 
higher than a week ago, with crude same 
to one eighth cent pound up. Mills are 
offering crude sparingly on account of 
previous free selling and tightening seed 
prices. In fact, peak movement of both 
seed and crude is nearly over. Bleach- 
able firm soapstock and black grease 
were strong on large bids and enquiries, 






















GATURDAY, COTOBER 10, 1006. still closed. It might be that different 
High. Low. Close. : 
‘i te ie 6.60@7.0 Classes of goods will be quoted from 15 Memphis. 
le! ees naielda entail eens 6.85 to 30 per cent higher in French new Foal iat : d : 
Dee. oe ats 6.80@6.95 (Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
TMM. ccccecsunvesss ts 699 6.99 6.99 money at the re-opening. A 
TALLOW.—Pari ficial shatie Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1936.— 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1936. F Faris oficia quotation Crud tt d il 85% Ib., V: ° 
— > rude cottonseed oi c |b., Valley 
Oct. . se tescecee coe vets 6.60@6.95 went up from 185 francs per 100 kilos at -9 
Nov, oe wees gear Me ; cottonseed meal $29.00 f.o.b., Memphis, 
Dec. .... 6.85 © 6.85 85 end of August to 192.50 on September Prompt shipment 
Se. &avvedseereecvsee Se 6.95 6.83 @7.00 28, before closing of exchanges. How- . 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1996. - ever, sales were made during course of Dall 

. wee aero ores 6. 3.75 
sl - agro" September at about 200 to 205 francs - 

Dec. 6.75 6.67@6.80 per 100 kilos, and at 210 for fine toilet (Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Jan. 6.90 6.81@6.85 : - 

. : : ’  soapmaking tallow. Edible grades 215 Dallas, Texas, October 15, 1936,— 
oot, . WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1936. = Ss to 220 per 100 kilos. A rise of 10to 20 Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
Nov ee a _. per cent is generally expected as soon and meal, basis, Dallas, for interstate 
Ema peed ate 675@6.85 aS business resumes. shipment, $32.50. Prime cottonseed oil 
Tel . F r ‘i . 7, 1 
Bee I ee | a — elas ae SSE ENS RES AS Se 

changed from end of August to Septem- 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1936. & , 7 Ss P 
Oct : 2... 6.60 6.60 6.50@6.75 ber 28. No quotations since that date. 
Nov eee eatin *6.60 
Dec. . 6.70 6.70 6.60@6.80 
Jan. : a ee Cele nares 6.80@6.95 VEGETABLE OIL IMPORTS 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1908. | - 
- flea aba dealt e ve aon ee Foreign trade in vegetable oils and 
Nov. ga este 6.55 J P ‘3 Ss an 
Dee iets 6.55@6.70 WANT A GooD MAN? oil bearing seeds, August, 1936: 
ran nase. send — For good experienced men try the : 
Mar. 6.88@6.95 “Classified” page of THE NATIONAL eae 
*Nominal. PROVISIONER. -— Value. 
Vegetable oils and seeds: 
| re 29,578,262 $588,912 
Sesame seed ooee 607 402,768 
2 arr 262,255 20, 
Suntiowerseed oil ......... 6,307,662 447,089 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS PRODUCED AND CONSUMED  ypeadingeraaeienbiat: 2,056,716 130,538 
Palm kernel oil........... 1,604,131 74,450 
+. Babassu nuts and kernels. 2,427,183 117,771 
For two months ended September 30, 1936 and 1935, as reported by Depart tls nes and ee a 
ment of Commerce: 
Inedible vegetable oils: 
COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). ) anna aor Ce 14,484,289 818,767 
Yocoanut oil 531,412 
Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills Palm oil . =f ate py 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. September 30. Soybean oil 34,257 
1936. 1935. 193 1935. 1936. 1935. 
United States ................ rr 959,666 695,271 580,645 838,379 468,596 
Alabama peaneois . 130,321 117,024 70,594 81,286 60,444 44,728 
Arkansas 156,904 59,258 59,201 31,541 98,329 30,126 
California 17,420 4,460 8,371 1,357 10,157 452 
PE cieG sa as cern Kkeitee hs eeelreees 154,456 149,618 95,565 117,308 60,768 54,478 
Louisiana ............--........ 124,497 86,069 «49,262 = 43.580 «76,909 += 43,852 FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
are 384,504 224,553 114,898 93,393 271,642 144,172 
North Carolina 32,366 24,691 17,469 20,630 15,587 14,138 BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Oklahoma ..... 15,846 3,510 8,069 2,215 8,832 3,538 : 
South Carolina 39,204 45,770 28,790 32,489 11,599 15,042 Ammoniates. 
Tennessee ..... 107,429 30,878 43,422 22,713 64,818 12,571 Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
| ic 316,695 204,443 182,837 128,605 143,734 98,250 basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
All other states... re ee Peet Nok 32,082 9,392 16,793 5,528 15,560 4,249 eR Sia stsuet peas crancsae $ @25.50 

*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21,926 tons and 89,575 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 10,500 tons See eam, _ double bags, 

and 9,945 tons reshipped for 1936 and 1935 respectively. Blood. main aa — 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
. ot, mans 10% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory.... 3.25 & 10¢ 
On hand Produced Aug. Shipped out Aug. On hand Fish meal, foreign, 1144% ammonia, 
Season August 1. 1 to Sept. 30. 1 to Sept 30. Sept. 30. og SR oe AE Re eerie @ 40.00 
Crude oil..... , aN . 1936-37 *19,191,508 206,042,772 165,795,736 *92 666,965 Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

(pounds) ... viene 6 28,262,543 173,211,994 144,194,615 73,918,144 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories... 2.25 & 5c 
Refined oil ... ee 1936-37 4318,873,305 wet ren +228,763,616 Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, Oct. 

EN os khs4esncees . 1935-36 444,833,215 eee 286,331,243 1936 to June 1937, inclusive........ @25.50 
Cake and meal. . .1936-37 3 310,947 249,986 126,014 Se ee @26.80 

Bere . 1935-36 258,836 262,993 194,210 By: Co wsccotsncecatveeves @27.50 
ME Wiveeentens . 1936-37 180,614 134,003 70,504 Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 

SE dosckaewees 1935-36 153,179 144,439 85.344 Be is. Bi Cs eke vishanewesevesser 3.50 & 10¢ 
DE ceetuceress 1936-37 163,887 108,755 98,951 Tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 

(running bales)... 1935-36 96,305 97,068 , ee a | eer 3.35 & 100 
Hull 7‘ RSE eevee 1936-37 1,465 4,015 

(500-Ib. bales) .... 1935-36 5,073 2,907 3,498 
Grabbots, motes, etc.........1936-37 6,223 3/959 5,255 ” a S a o 

(500-Ib, bales)............. 1935-36 5, 4,534 5,237 — “eer @24.25 

*Includes 6,232,774 and 17,823,170 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and Bone aaat mw, 4% and 50 ‘bags, 

4,411,300 and 26,049,325 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1936 and September 30, per ton, a hens av eines @30.00 
1936 respectively. Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

7Includes 15,100,446 and 6,633,866 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at places more, per ton, 16% flat............ @ 8.00 
other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,643,060 and 4,694,611 pounds in transit to 
an of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1936 and September 30, 1936 Dry Rendered Tankage 
respectively. ee 3 

**Produced from 122,983,540 pounds of crude oil. me poo : , aig : , : Ss SAG oC : rf Gsse 
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VEGETABLE OILS x 


WEEKLY MARKET 


REVIEW 





FLUCTUATING market with lit- 

tle net change compared with a 
week ago featured cottonseed oil futures 
in a fairly active trade. Scattered hedg- 
ing sales were encountered from day 
to day but the volume appeared to grow 
lighter during the period. A fairly 
sharp setback was experienced, the re- 
sult of disappointing distribution in 
September and for the first two months 
of this season, but this selling quickly 
ran its course and values again re- 
covered. 

Oil received some help from a better 
lard market but Western lard prices 
failed to hold. Likewise steadiness in 
cotton induced some buying of oil dur- 
ing the week as did strength in the 
wheat market. It was noticeable that 
as soon as selling and liquidation sub- 
sided the oil market showed a disposi- 
tion to recover. 

Following the government cotton 
seed statistical report there was a 
tendency to sell oil on the increase in 
visible supply. This was natural as 
seed receipts for two months totaled 
1,512,000 tons compared with 960,000 
tons the same time last season, the re- 
sult of early movement and rapid gin- 
nings of this crop. 


Early Seed Receipts 


However, the larger seed receipts will 
not add to the possible oil crush even 
though it does bring the crop into sight 
more rapidly. Comment was heard on 
the continued favorable weather condi- 
tions with a possibility that the cotton 
crop estimate might have to be further 
revised upwards. 

Consumption of cotton oil in Septem- 
ber totaled 251,906 bbls. against 326,998 
bbls. the same month last year, making 
distribution the first two months of this 
season 513,000 bbls. against 677,000 
bbls. the same time last season. The 
visible supply, at the beginning of this 
month, was 1,374,000 bbls. compared 
with 772,000 bbls. the previous month 
and 1,215,000 bbls. the same month a 
year ago. Prior to last year, however, 
the visible supply of oil ran consider- 
ably larger than it did on October 1 
this year. 

It is true that August, September and 
October usually are the months of 
heaviest distribution of cotton oil. It 
is this fact that appears to have upset 
the calculations of some in the trade, 
but again it was claimed that during 
September consumption of domestic oil 
felt the influence of the rush of foreign 
oils into this country in August before 
the higher import duties became effec- 
tive. 


Oil Distribution Less 


This undoubtedly was true to some 
extent, but just how much is difficult to 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


ascertain. The fact remains that re- 
gardless of cause distribution of domes- 
tic oil is running behind last season. 
At this time it appears doubtful if con- 
sumption in October will be anything 
like the almost 400,000 bbls. consumed 
in October last season. 

On the other hand, the crush this 
season still promises to be a moderate 
one, and with average distribution as 
experienced the first two months of 
about 250,000 bbls. monthly the season’s 
demands would run over 3,000,000 bbls. 
and at present this would exceed the 
prospective new season crush. 


COCOANUT OIL—Market was quiet 
and barely steady at New York, with 
January oil quoted at 6%c, which ap- 
peared to be purely nominal. 


CORN OIL—An easier trend was 
apparent in this quarter with sales 
reported outside at 9c and the market 
quoted about 9%c, Chicago. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Business passed 
in New York in this oil at 7%c and 
there were bids in the market at 7%c. 


PALM OIL—A better feeling de- 
veloped in this market at New York 
following the new gold regulations be- 
tween the United States, Britain and 
France. Trade, however, was light but 
a little more inquiry materialized. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
4% @4%c, shipment Nigre 44 @4%c, 
12% per cent soft at 4%c and Sumatra 
oil at 4%c nominal. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Interest was 
routine and the market a waiting affair, 
with Jaunary shipment quoted at 54@ 
5 3c. 

PEANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet and prices unchanged at 8%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was quiet and without particular change 
at New York but steady in tone with 
tanks quoted at 9c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Valley and 
Southeast 8.50 bid, 8.62% asked; Texas, 
8.50 bid, 8.62% asked at common points; 
Dallas 8.62% nominal. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, October 9, 1936. 





Range—— ——Closing—— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot . meee te 
rs are meee 990 a 999 
IOV... ees ee cineca 
Dec. . 6 1008 1007 1005 a 1010 
Jan. . 8 1015 1011 1012 a trad 
PORK. sccs, <auw secre ee 
Mar. . 31 1028 1022 1022 a trad 
eT 
May . 31 1028 1025 1026 a trad 
Saturday, October 10, 1936. 
SOE: So awn ewe ote ere eaios 
Oct. . : 990 990 990 a 999 


a ee 990° a nom 
Dec. . 1 1009 1009 1005 a 1010 
Jan. . 8 1019 1015 1015 a 16tr 
BRS: <neenn) eater = eae 
Mar. . 5 1026 1023 1023 a 1024 
April. 1025 a nom 


May . 12 1026 1025 1025 a 1026 


Monday, October 12, 1936. 
Holiday. 
No trading. 


Tuesday, October 13, 1936. 


BOE ic cca. ear ee re 
Oct. . 5 985 985 980 a 989 

MO. . saat “Seon = koe 980 a nom 
Dec. . 21 1003 991 991 a994 

Jan. . 8 1014 1000 1000 a 1002 
POs «occa sis eee 
Mar. . 48 1024 1009 1012 a trad 
April. . 1015 a nom 


May . 20 1028 1013 1013 a 1015 
Wednesday, October 14, 1936. 


SHOE. oes > , ~ Saati cate ORMbe tere 
Ot... 2 996 990 994 a 999 
OM 
Dec. . 4 998 995 1003 a 1008 
Jan. . 4 1013 1015 1013 a 1015 
POR «406s #40: bea: eee 
Mar. . 22 1022 1012 1022 a 1023 
April. 1023 a nom 


May . 28 1025 1015 1025 a trad 
Thursday, October 15, 1936. 


SS SE ca 9.96 9.93 9.95 
See gee 10.10 10.02 10.03 
MRD Gavdineren a sence 10.16 10.15 10.12 
re 10.28 10.19 10.22 
OT Ge ecsicienie wear 10.30 10.22 12.25 


(See page 204 for later markets.) 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


For one month ended August 31, 1936, 
reported by U. S. Dept. of Commerce: 


Exports: 1936. 1935. 
ee ener 8,916 5,408 
ONE; BERNER, THE 6a2s00nts 125,373 438,923 
Cake and meal, tons of 

2,000 Ibs. ......-eeeeeeee 506 80 
Linters, running bales...... 10,585 10,662 

Imports: 

OR, ‘cnmle;. Thi 0100008 sin *NONE 952,339 
Olk. wate, Witiis ssc ccceccns *14,484,289 8,964,636 
Cake and meal, tons of 

er 1,201 240 


*Amounts for September not included above are 
839,418 pounds crude and 7,220,154 refined, ‘‘en- 
tered directly for consumption,’’ and 892,128 re- 
fined, ‘‘withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion.”"’ 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Hull, England, Oct. 14, 1936.—Refined 
cottonseed oil, 29s Egyptian crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 26s 6d. 
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FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products were about steady lat- 
ter part of week with trade mixed and 
commission houses absorbing packers’ 
selling. Hog run was liberal. Top hogs 
$10.25. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was quieter and about 
steady with some hedging in March and 
May, but scattered demand absorbing 
offerings. Cash oil trade quiet. South- 
east and Valley crude sold at 85c, but 
8c bid in all sections. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
Oct., $9.95@10.05; Dec., $10.05@10.08; 
Jan., $10.12; Mar., $10.24@10.25; May, 
$10.26. Tone steady; 63 sales. 


Tallow 


Tallow, extra 65¢c lb., f.o.b. 


Stearine 


Stearine, 9c sales. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, October 16, 1936.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western 
$11.80@11.90; middle western, $11.70@ 


11.80; city 11%c; refined Continent, 
12@12'4c; South American, 12%c; 


Brazil kegs, 12%8c; compound, 12c¢ in 
-arlots. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, October 16, 1936—General 
provision market steady but firm; de- 
mand improving for hams and pure 
lard. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 88s; hams, long cut, exhausted; 
Liverpool shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nies, none; short backs, unquoted; bel- 
lies, English, 78s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 
85s; Canadian Cumberlands, 76s; spot 
lard, 61s. 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS 


Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion reported imports during Septem- 
ber: 


Bacon (including shoulders), cwts 15,566 
Hams, cwts . 18,592 
RG, Wes occccccsersaercesnderesescesre ees 421 


Approximate weekly consumption ex 
Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

ewts ewts tons. 
September, 1936 3.903 6,866 S7 
August, 1936 5.014 6.863 107 
September, 1935 2.331 4,869 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 10, 1936. 















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev week, 
Oct. 10. week 1935. 
CN iia ci essaelenenens 37,676 35,448 32,649 
a ee 33,665 27,451 31,726 
Omaha* 25,770 27,770 19,085 
ge a eer 25,991 29,349 
i eee 9,139 9,8: 
PT aspwdweneswe.on 12,249 
MPT  Sévwudetueseees 3,150 
cn Oe, Sree 6,544 
Philadelphia ............ 1,549 
PUNE. 6.6.0 0:00 siea0'0 2,066 
New York & Jersey City.. 9,051 
Oklahoma City®.......... 9,670 
CUCINA ccc cccccneeees 5,320 
inc, outa CLE OT 6,081 
BE Sarerencentese ss 19,753 
METEWMNES 6 eee sc ccensecs 4,575 
WO: Kccericiwivecenes 212,249 200,998 













eS ee 57,141 36,003 
Kansas City 22,660 10,880 
Omaha on 18,245 8,406 
a 37,909 13,409 
NN: ku ci-si-ahe 0. elaraiere/ are 12, 767 6,492 
og : + 
bl NO eee Cee 
OO Oe 
ere 
eer 
New York & Jersey City... 
Oklahoma City .......... 
GUMCTRRRGE oct cccvvcsves 
are c ees 
Se ¥ 
PE. Scinenwaxecoke 11,963 

Qo) Be ee rr 356,590 
a 60,964 
ee 19,131 
CN v6. J kdiwecccececews 23,807 
Bnet Ot. TOR. cc ciscwsee 12,106 
St. Joseph .............. 9,614 
Sioux City 12,722 





Wichita . & 902 
Fort Worth 51 7,363 
| Ry rrr 1s 6,543 
BUGIRMAOMS once icscscee 2 4,340 
New York & Jersey City... 56 58,701 64,363 
Ghaaame City 2. cccccess é 1,654 
CUPCIRMAEE cc ccccsce veces 8,119 
Denver eceankaiccara wile evant 7,088 
ere ee 33,988 
po Pee ee ee 5,115 





Total 268,362 277,819 


CINCINNATI MEAT PACKING 


Meat packing in Cincinnati is virtu- 
ally back to the 1931 basis of production, 
according to a recent survey by the Cin- 
cinnati chamber of commerce. Total 
annual value of production now amounts 
to more than $35,500,000 while in 1933, 
the trough of the depression, it was 
valued at $23,882,374. These figures 
compare with the industry’s peak in 
1920, when its 42 establishments pro- 
duced $62,428,358 worth of products, 
employed 1,790 operatives and had a 
payroll of $2,113,562. In 1900 there 
were 21 establishments employing 801 
persons with an output of $9,532,057. 
In the old days, when Cincinnati was 
known as the “Porkopolis of the West,” 
it had several hundred small slaughter- 
ing establishments with a $40,000,000 
output. 





SEPTEMBER FEDERAL 
SLAUGHTERS 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during September, 
1936: 


Sheep and 








Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine. 

Baltimore 11,629 (1) (1) a) 
Chicago (2) 159,796 31,418 269,137 245,928 
Cincinnati 

(3) 16,261 8.886 (1) 55,565 
Cleveland (1) (1) (1) 33,949 
Denver 2,940 3,298 (1) 19,468 
Kansas City 105, 50,398 103,451 111.651 
Milwaukee 

(4) (1) (1) 
New York 210,036 (1) 
Omaha 128,881 83,291 
St. Louis (5) 7 “ 53,632 157.°9] 
Sioux City 46,955 55,823 43,824 
So. St. Paul 

(6) 80,263 52,560 116,746 153,887 
All other 

stations 425,150 238,325 655,206 1,497,888 








Total: Sept. 1936 


Commercial 1,071,569 552,658 1,592,912 


2.403.342 


Government DOS Sticnveces scseenkes Geaeuenen 
Sept. 1935 

Commercial 885,782 457,894 1,548,865 1,452,996 
9 Mos. ended 

Sept. 1936 

Commercial 7,87: 4,513,760 12,357,032 23,590,562 





Government 
9 Mos. ended 
Sept. 1935 
Commercial 6,734,929 4,187,340 13,104,014 18,625,557 





Government 186,683 MUM Skccsavael seaceeee 
Greater 

New York 

district (7) 42,150 75,004 268,086 164,436 


(1) Included in-*‘All Other Stations.’’ 

(2) Includes Ottawa, II. 

(3) Includes Newport, Ky. and Lexington, Ky. 

(4) Includes Cudahy, Wis., and Green Bay, Wis, 
and Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


(5) Includes National Stock Yards, Il. 


(6) Includes Minn., and St. 
Minn. 


Newport, Paul, 
(7) The slaughter figures in this group of cities 

are included in the figures above for *‘New York” 

and *‘All Other Stations’? and are combined here 

to show total in the Greater New York district. 
(8) Commercial only. 


LIVESTOCK AT 69 MARKETS 


Receipts and distribution of livestock 
at 69 markets, September, 1936: 








Local Ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 
September, 1936....1,614,5 910,370 693,845 
September, 1935....1,660,623 847,866 760, 6 
September av. 5 yrs.1,634,261 845,405 785,596 
CALVES. 
September, 1936.... 649,369 234,298 
September, 1935.... 596,166 217,104 
September av. 5 yrs. 600,387 197,306 
HOGS. 
September, 1936... .1,938,897 673,021 
September, 1935....1,220,415 390,169 





September av. 5 yrs.3,007,841 761,202 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 





September, 1936....2,766,011 1,125,682 1,596,828 
September, 1935 p 1,109,143 1,660,030 
September av. 5 1,312,306 1,911,866 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to October 16, 1936, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
102,228 quarters; to the Continent, 12,- 
000. Last week to the United Kingdom 
166,352 quarters; to the Continent, 19,- 
236. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered, cost 
and yield, with comparisons, Aug., 1936: 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, October 15, 1936, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 




































































Aug., July, Aug., 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded). CHICAGO. E.S8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. P 1936. 1936. 1935. 
» It Average live cost per 100 Ibs.: 
1k ., SEP a ‘attle $ 6.10 $ 6.50 
Good-choice ............-.--$ 8.65@ 9.60 $ 8.75@ 9.50 $ 8.15@ 9.25 $ 8.2 $ 8.00@ 9.00 — * 651 6.93 
Medium ..cccccccccvccccves 8.10@ 9.40 8.00@ 9.35 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 —phag : 9:65 10.86 
Sheep and lambs..... 8.69 7.65 
| Lt. wt., 168-180 Ibs., aiid uni 
53 Re : eee het 9.40@ 9.90 9.35€10.15 8.75@ 9.60 8.79@ 9. Average yield, per cent: 
53,887 oo SSee weeesecesesos 8.65@ 9.65 8.654 10.00 8.25@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 Cattle 
97 Calves 
74,888 Lt. wt., 180-200 Ibs., : ze Hogs 
ea: Good-choice ......csecesees 9.65€@10.15 10.00@10.25  9.25@ 9.75 9.35@ 9.95  9.15@ 9.65 Sheep 
Medium .....-ccceececccess 9.104 10.00 9.254 10.10 8.75@ 9.55 9.10@ 9.70 8.50@ 9.50 
03.342 Average 
ean Med. wt., os = eee 36.6 899.71 
200-220 Ibe., gG-ch.....cscee 10.004 10.20 10.15@10.30 9.55@ 9.75 9.70@ 10.00 9.50 9.75 Calves 89.34 199.85 
52,926 590-250 Ibs., gd-ch........ . 10.10€@10.25 10.204 10.30 9.60@ 9.75 9.75@10.00 9.65@ 9.7: Hogs 236.81 
pi, eo ; Sheep and lambs..... 80.00 8.5! 80.75 
Hvy. wt., 7 lit 7 _ . * ° nai ° 
0.360 250-290 Ibs., gd-ch....... .. 10.00@10.25 10.10@10.30 9.60@ 9.77 9.75@4 10.00 9.25@ 9.75 Sources of supply, per cent: 
— 290-350 i. WMS 4 5 ca-ciniee 9.75@ 10.20 9.85@ 10.20 9.50@9. 65 9.90 9.15@a@ 9.40 Cattle— 
ae PACKING SOWS: Stockyards ........ poe 80.17 86.59 
rd ety sii = OE 65-6 aetensc 8.4: 9.83 3. 
9.10@ 9.154 9.15@ 9.25 9.10 8.90@ 9.05 er sate . — 
55 8.S5@ 8.904 9.10@ 9.20 9.00 8 8.90 Caivea— 
sana : 8.254 8.75@ 9.00@ 9.20 8.75 8.50 tt — _s 
275-550 Ibs., medium..... 7.90@ 8.00@ 8.50@ 9.10 8.75 8.90 — parks eern 2 is bo 
SLAUGHTER PIGS, 100-140 Ibs. : ; 
44345 SLAUG ‘ ~ an i es ." = 50m @ Hogs— 
re rn oe 7.65@ 7.00@ 9.00 6. 75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.60 5.50@ 8.10 maces: ; 58.84 60.8 
SEN. iio gis navenenewenans 6.75@ 6.25@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.15 6.50@ 8.25 ......... - pall ata og +4 paged 
cy : Sheep and lambs— 
Ay. hter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
Wis i Stockyards ........ 80.86 79.01 78.48 
; STEERS, 550-900 Ibs., ee Ee 19.14 20.99 21.52 
POE. Keds wenkna neces ... 9£.50@10.25 9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 ; eee 
oom Wats aie ei : 5 , $.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ d 9.00 Classification, per cent: 
Paul, MIM sigh cbesiootss nes: 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7 6.00@ 7.75 prerreeag 
Common (plain) ........... 5.254 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.15 : nn 
‘ities —— _ CPaaaa ae x4 “= es 
ie STEERS ulls and stags.... 3.7§ 83 27 
poll STEERS, 960-1200 Be.. ‘on Cows and heifers... 53.55 46.09 54.30 
tri OEE RE AN re DSUS.. « vvavensauce, “cieeeees oe 
_— Choice 9.25@ 9.25€@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 ile 
GOUT 6:4.si050.0 8.50@ 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 a ani — ee cs 
Medium 6.254 6.50@ 8.00 at cbeReekae a4 s2i7 pH Hie 
Gemma (CHAU) 6... 6c vcwe 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 at de SENS ° “aT Ts tH 
eS ee es Sheep and lambs— 
RENIN Gide aioscie mia aisiateie aes séinautans ae a ° 
4 Choice Hein thas sosmeueern 9.25410.00  8.75@ 9. pee ans a? ; 231 : 6.91 
> RE TYR AES <a: 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 aambsand yearlings 90.74 90.89 93.09 
MOGIGM § .cccccccccccswcccce 6.50@ 8.00 
ock 
ck STEERS, 1300-1500 Ibs., 
SE 5c Sabb sitiie sin aiettaes DW BOS ceccictscescs stemsebeesee cisngebuesion VOSG64en cies 
niy Choice .....ceceeececeee . 8.75@ 9.50  8.75@ 9.50 8.504 8.25@ 9.00 8.40@ 9.15 
d > 7 - > = 7. 4 
COE iii0:b: 00:5,0.06-0:~ sa vies ons 5.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.65 
nts. CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 
HEIFERS, 550-750 Ibs., 
OS al POLY A PRI 9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 8.50@ (Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
PE caweuneeswenes 8.00 
MINE acid: ates ach aevaraere) allenaenaaari eet 25@a@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 6.75@ .15@ Economics. ) 
Common (plain), medium.. 8.25 4.50@ 8.00 4.004 7.50 4.25@ 6.7: 4.25@ 7.2: 
HEIFERS, 750-900 Ibs., Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 15, 1936—At 22 
Good-choice .............. CADIS ccceviccaees 7.25@ 9.60 6.50@ 9.25 7.25@ concentration points and 9 packing 
»298 Common (plain), medium... 4.50@ 8.25) ............ 4.00@ 7.50 4.25@ 6.75 4.35@ 7.2% houses in lowa and Minnesota, weekly 
104 x ’ 
‘306 cows: hog trade was moderately active. Butch- 
0: ME Fe pe Rp ee ee ~--~2: er hogs were 15@30c, mostly 25¢ lower 
WOO cccccccscccccsecccccce eo. G * e oo. . oo. t . oO. Ok 
021 Common (plain), medium 1.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.004 3.85 than last Saturday; packing sows 
p> ; cutter-cutte 2.75 . 3.00@ 4.( 2.754 es is . . 
169 Low cutter-cutter ......c00- 75@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 75@ 10@15e lower. Current prices: good to 
seed BULLS (Yearlings excluded): choice 200 to 270 lb. hogs off truck, 
i ) See oe 5.50@ 6.00) 5.50@ 6.00 5.15@ 5.5 4.85@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.60 . m ; 
Cutter, com. (plain), med... 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.85 3.50@ 5.00 $9.35@9.70; most 220 270 Ib. kinds, $9.45 
828 upward; long haul lots, $9.80 at plants, 
030 VEALERS: . 


Pe rail consignments $9.90; 270 to 290 Ib., 
6 Good-choice 9.00@ 10.00 9.25@10.50 6.50@ Ti 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ off truck, $9.35@9.65; 290 to 350 lb., 
5 $8.90 @9.50; better 180 to 200 lb., $9.00@ 

CALVES, 250-500 Ibs.. 9.45; mostly good grade 160 to 180 lb., 

a@ 7.75 $8.00@8.70 and light lights $7.00@8.00. 





SP ae . 7.00@ 9.00 T.75@ 5.50@ 5.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 
Cull-common (plain) ....... 5.00@ 7.00 3.75@ 7.75 3.504 3.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 


0d S50 6.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 


Good-choice 





TTT er ee 7.50 5 
Common (plain), medium... 4.50@ 5.50 3.75@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.75 Packing sows generally $8.20@8.75 off 
f trucks, few $8.80, best $9.00 off cars. 
0. Slaughter Lambs and Sheep: : 
36 Receipts week ended Oct. 8, 1936: 
’ LAMBS: 
"~ Choice 9.40  8.73@ 8.50@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 Ba. Last 
m, Good : 8.85 S8.25@ 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 ° week. week. 
> Medium ...... 8.50 6.75a 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.50 Ps IN Hs ahah en aeoubed 17,800 14,400 
“9” Common (plain) ..... mg 5.75@ 6.75 5.00@ 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.25 oe ee Oe ee et 11,300 9,800 
m ae MonGay, Oot. 2B. ...ccscccccvcs ss RD 21,900 
‘* EWES eemlny, OC EB. ooo. sses sac gawe 15,700 10,700 
i: Sc MOO OOO COTE -» 2.75@ 4.10 3.00@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.60 3.00@ 3.85 2.75@ 3.50 Wednesday, Oct. 14.............0. 18,100 16,900 
Common (plain), medium... 1.50@ 2.75 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.25 1.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 po A ee. ee ee 20,300 17,300 
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PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 10, 
1936, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
.. 3,681 2,818 38,653 
. 8,836 2,184 6,287 
Morris & Co..... .. 2,326 P 1,501 
Wilson & Co .. 5,097 4,211 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co . 708 eves 
G. H. Hammond Co . 2,916 es nae 
Shippers , ..16,252 9,531 14,969 
Others : .17,575 23,803 4,039 
Brennan Packing Co., 1,482 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., 1,722 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,988 
hogs. 
Total: 52,336 cattle: 8,645 calves; 50,343 hogs; 
34,660 sheep. 
Not including 1,592 cattle, 592 calves, 
hogs and 28,869 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
1,195 
1,451 
1,246 
1,983 
1,654 


Armour and Co. 
Swift & Co.... 


8,815 


17,952 


Hogs. Sheep. 
2,373 
1,534 


Armour and Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Morris rr 
Swift & Co 3,639 
1,630 
194 


9,138 
6,045 
Kornblum Pkg. Co... er eae nates 
Others 5,522 791 3,597 4,127 


25,345 


"8,820 12,967 35,541 


Not including 21,927 hogs bought direct. 


OMAHA. 
Cattle & 
Calves. 
.. 4,664 
. 6,809 
. 1,676 


Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co. 4,915 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Dold Pkg. Co.... 
Morris & Co.. . 8,510 
Swift & Co... , . 7,198 3 
Others comics. wens ,713 ecee 

Eagle Pkg. Co., 21 cattle: Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
97 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg., 35 cattle; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 688 cattle: Omaha Pkg. Co., 150 cattle; 
John Roth & Sons, 48 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
94 cattle: Lincoln Pkg. Co., 517 cattle; Wilson & 
Co., 356 cattle. 

Total: 25,863 cattle and 
14,780 sheep. 

Not including 1,113 hogs and 7,521 sheep bought 
direct. 


calves; 33,611 hogs: 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
. 1,551 2,845 5,124 
. 4,895 3,464 5,512 
1,470 ° 571 wears 
2,828 580 
1,641 : 
2,792 
2: seem 1,420 
. 3,821 17,371 
. 5,705 162 86,776 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.. 
Swift & Co..... F 
Morris & Co..... 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... 2,239 
Blofl Pg. OO....2055 cose 
Krey Pkg. Co.... 
Laclede Pkg. Co 
Shippers ‘ 
Others 
19,681 13,882 39,708 
Not including 3,582 cattle, 4,825 calves, 


hogs and 2,255 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co........-. 2,789 1,239 
Armour and Co 3,357 1,170 
Others 1,50: 47 


Hogs. Sheep. 
6,506 9,820 
6,969 4,634 
4,248 1,749 


7,648 2,456 17,72: 
Not including 2,693 sheep bought direct. 


16,203 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 477 
Armour and Co 2,95 514 
Swift & Co b 493 8,275 
Shippers ‘ 95 7,652 
Others q 19 73 


Hogs. Sheep. 
4,933 
5,442 


1,598 21,375 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. 
Armour and Co 2,755 2,110 
Wilson & Co 2,539 1,871 
Others 20 


Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

2,586 113 

2,559 184 

479 Eye 

5,608 4,001 5,624 297 

Not including 61 cattle and 1,373 hogs bought 
direct. 

FT. WORTH. 
Cattle. Sheep. 


1,113 
1,276 


Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co 1,925 
Swift & Co 1,666 
City Pkg. Co 272 245 
Bluebonnet Pkg. Co.. 213 
H. Rosenthal Pkg. Co. 61 74 

Total 6,544 5,971 


3,923 2,389 


MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. 
2,585 


Calves. Hogs. 
3,766 11,876 
wade 177 


Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 2,411 
Swift & Co., Balt... eae 
a a a ky Ie Bee 
Swift & Co., 

Har., N. J or ‘aie 540 
Armour & Co., Mil.. oone 
N. Y¥. Butchers 

Gumz & Co — 

Swiss S Ga, WW. cece hours 183 
Van Wagenen & S., 

Maswarem, BM. J..cs ces Sines 1,664 
Shippers 14 57 
Others 563 44 

Total 6,288 


4,895 14,541 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co z 812 10,375 
Armour and Co 790 225 1,977 
Hilgemeier Bros aA 920 
Stumpf Bros. ....... aaa iacwhe 94 
Schussler Pkg. Co... repay 89 
Meier Pkg. Co 12 188 
Ind. Prov. Co 21 118 
Maass Hartman Co.. 3 sees 
Art Wabnitz 71 
Shippers 1,330 
Others 7 102 


Hogs. 


19,529 
121 


Total 33,411 


2,576 


CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. 
B. We. GAO Bee s0% cose 40 
E. Kahn's Sons 479 
Lohrey Pkg. Co 5 Severe 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 19 pata 
J. Schlachter & Son. 204 193 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. waad aaa 
J. F. Stegner & Co.. 2 187 ekthes 50 
Shippers 5 86 1,787 
Others 825 374 


Calves. Hogs 


7,883 
204 


4,647 


Od 
‘ 


Total 4,493 1,810 18,384 3,927 
Not including 251 cattle, 135 calves, 2,953 hogs 
and 208 sheep bought direct. 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
3,797 
1,310 1,807 
8,469 5,566 
United Pkg. Co...... 3,232 431 
Others 537 


Hogs. 
Armour and Co 17,712 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 


22,475 

15,696 
22,088 12,138 55,883 

Not including 514 cattle bought direct. 


WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 729 
Dold Pkg. Co 
Wichita D. B. Co.... 
Dunn-Ostertag watt ame 
Fred W. Dold wat 383 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... : aw ee 107 
So. West Beef Co... 23 rE ES 


Hogs. 


1,142 
98 775 


Total 827 2,407 795 
Not including 1,231 hogs and 528 sheep bought 
direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Oct. 10. 
Chicago 52,336 
| 25,345 
Omaha* 
eet Gt. Tdele.......2.. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Prev. 
week. 
52,142 
20,753 
28,381 
19,228 
7.057 
16,287 © 
7.139 


*Cattle and calves. 


NE. co ncnidlsisdigaceaaeas 50,343 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis........ 
St. Joseph 
ree 
Oklahoma City .. 
Wichita 

Denver 

BE eee bstieewerre ayes 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


Total 167,845 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis... 
St. Joseph 

Sioux City 
Oklahoma City .. 
Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


49,526 
19,131 
12,821 


Total 








Order Buyers 
HOGS and CATTLE 
ARTHUR KNAPP & SONS 
Office Phone: East 7926 - In the Alley: East 2443 

National Stock Yards . . 


Illinois 





Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
































Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











LIVE STOCK BUYER... 
HOGS a Specialty 


H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Illinois Telephone: Bridge 6261 or L.D. 518 
Springfield, Mo. Telephone 3339 
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559 





481 
5.002 
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770 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended October 10, 1936: 


At 20 markets: 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Y 287 23,000 
ate quad Ost. 10..... 287,000 364,000 423, 
Series Well ...-.- . 300,000 357,000 505,000 
 Remrere “111 21319,000 212,000 563,000 
1035 sss 177777 TTITTTLT1340,000 428,000 738,000 
pees eke eis "777172962000 441,000 566,000 
11 markets 
264 Hogs. 
Week ended Oct bieieie secerecseeess oS 
Previous Week....-.---eeeeeeeeeeeeeeecees 182°000 
1985 ...-- - ede heeds foe b.0 CCR |S Ewe eee Maree 366000 
_ ....: Goce IIIT Iseatooo 
i Seeds RE SAE 361,000 
At 7 markets: 
Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 10......222,000 258,000 284,000 


216,000 224,000 280,000 


Previews Week... 4,000 136,000 303,000 







1934 TRIES ,000 313,000 526,000 
Bac cacuseyen's | 933° 305,000 366,000 
BS. sco ohuscsasras 193,000 288,000 295,000 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 
At 8 points week ended October 9: 














Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 9. week. 1935. 
, 66,007 57,141 38,999 
Chicago ..---seeeeeeeeee x L 
x ‘ity, Kansas..... 28,612 22,660 10,880 
oy tthe ADE 22'799 18,245 8,104 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 38,724 37,909 24,453 
Sioux City .....ccseccece 13,93 11,678 5,663 
St. Joseph 15,171 11,924 6,133 
St. Paul .......--- 44,443 46,487 17,164 
N. Y., Newark and 47,950 42,258 33,534 
NE cece hs ope eecb ena 277,643 254,302 144,930 





NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


Receipts week ended Oct. 10, 1936: 
Sheep. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Jersey City....-. . 4,888 
Central Union.. we 
New York........+- 





Total 
Previous 
Two weeks ago..... 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts five days ended Oct. 9, 1936: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Los Angeles.......... 5,799 2,301 965 4,839 
San Francisco........ 1,315 190 1,900 1,810 
a. errr 1,§ 565 3,700 2,925 
DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 68 cars; hogs, 101 
cars; sheep 113 cars. San Francisco: Cattle, 


135 head; hogs, 2,100 head; sheep, 2,265 head. 










Week ending October 17, 1936 










CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES = frnce fcc) £00 Eis B00 
ene EEE 4.00 4.10 4.25 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. P ne = a 
OFONTO 2... ccsececccces 5 $ 8.15 9.35 
peo Sect 2 eee Gi....--.--.. 8.50 8.60 9.40 
Oct. 8 week 1935 Winnipeg (2)... vc cccces 7.75 7.75 8.50 
Top Prices , , con << er peetre: 7.50 7.50 8.60 
a. WGMORCOR 2.cccccscscvcs 7.50 7.50 8.40 
WED ocdveccvcescees $ 5.75 $ 6.20 $ 6.50 Prince Albert .......... 7.50 7.50 8.10 
eee 6.25 6.55 6.25 Moose Jaw ....... a 7.50 7.50 8.25 
Winnipeg .............. 5.50 5.50 6.25 Saskatoon ............. 7.55 7.55 8.10 
My on 
er epee Shee ‘. re rx (1) Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a ‘‘fed 
Prince ‘Albert RE. cea ee 3.00 3.00 3.50 and watered"’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks.’’ 
re 4.00 4.00 3.50 
Saskatoon .........--.-- 3.50 3.75 3.50 GOOD LAMBS. - 
 cdtnniacaunnionn $ 8.50 $ 8.25 $ 7.25 
VEAL CALVES. I a5. nae kearon edie 7.60 7.25 6.50 
MED Wis40 6h woas 6.75 6.25 5.50 
ED . cesendcemenewee $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.50 led adpawsausne 5.50 5.50 5.25 
7 ee 8.50 8.00 8.50 0 See 5.75 5.75 5.25 
\ ssi rece 5.50 5.50 6.50 Prince Albert .......... 5.50 5.50 4.25 
CE. S6:0006 chwewmews 3.50 3.50 4.25 TE Saws. ceeens 6.00 5.85 5.00 
TEE escvenvecanins 4.00 4.00 5.00 Saskatoon ........ 5.65 5.50 4.75 





STEERS, carcass 


COWS, carcass 


BULLS, 


VEAL, 


LAMB, carcass 


MUTTON, carcass 


PORK CUTS, Ibs. 


BEEF CUTS, 


CALVES, 


HOGS, 


SHEEP, head 


CATTLE, 





MEAT SUPPLIES 


WESTE 





(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


AT EASTERN MARKETS 


RN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 

Week ending Oct. 10, 1936................ 8,3841%4 2,894 
er 8,942% 2,782 

SD WE SORE Be vo wicccsi ces ccvvecccvc 9,771 2,292 

Week ending Oct. 10, 1936................ 2,141 1,577 

WE EEE cca haweewsasocccesanesaee 2,116 2,048 
FI SI GI ovo bn 0000 0.0: 00000806000 2,660 1,688 
carcass Week ending Oct. 10, 1936................ 185% 566 
I oon tae Shudisins eas s0sseaeria 249 667 
Se ee ree 246% 559 
carcass Week ending Oct. 10, 1986................ 14,765 2,427 
NN, Sia oo bit siclslakka Wienwaeba'ee 13,621 1,893 
Re GI oo 0. hig so 5:00 etnsaecees 13,632 1,961 

Week ending Oct. 10, 1986................ 45,650 16,518 

Te III, Spina Srey 6nd a6 sed ewho 34-00% 43,482 13,687 

I Sle I Pik ek nie ciccncsicceccpn 42,454 13,481 

Week ending Oct. 10, 1086............s00. 1,983 891 

ee I a0ea5-bbtiees sence cn asass 3,370 389 

SG THUG PORN Di one iiein cee cc ewessncees 3,350 901 

Week ending Oct. 10, 1986................. 1,365,565 455,120 

TE iris ia eWiseie ested cnwsanes 1,948,682 495,562 

WRUNG WOOK FORE BOBe occ cccscesiivcccscsecus 1,380,127 341,307 

Ibs. Week ending Oct. 10, 1936................ i 
ee MN 06 Siete seek ae oneescuresars ae. 22 eeennes 

SG Se ND Gin vi kiasoes <atwse Aeecccs er err 


head Week ending Oct. 10, 1936................. 5 
WR GS 6 dace cece seaeeesaceces 8,204 1,618 
Same week year AgO............2 0000. 7,368 2,379 
head Week ending Oct. 10, 1986................. 15,005 2,059 
ee er 17,098 2,121 
NE WH Fe Bia wa Fe eee ce divectéenss 14,165 2,472 
head Week ending Oct. 10, 1986................ 49,139 14,342 
PE Ms clio a dN 5na 600 86000%i wi eaness 49,528 14,176 
Same week year ago................... 33,273 9,837 
Week Guiding Get. 80; TOG6...... 2. cccccecnes 56,160 3,127 
WE, I Gaieahatwe aes ecw scweas eeu 58,701 3,197 
RS SGC TN Dias o Ko ko nc cee venceus 64,363 6,543 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Sewice 


THE KEY TO 
SATISFACTION 


Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, 0. Dayton,0. Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. La Fayette,Imd. Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville,Tenn. Sioux City,la. Montgomery, Ala 






















LIVE STOCK BUYERS 


HOGS 
CALVES 
LAMBS 


|. Duffey & Son Co. 


LAGRO, INDIANA 





BOSTON. 
2,830 
+ 2,763 
2,021 
1,834 
1,794 
2,189 
10 
11 
17 
729 
661 
568 
16,828 
19,634 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stovk Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 


. Calves. Hogs. 
13,230 
15,218 
13,520 
14,216 
9,950 
3,000 


Sheep. 
22,544 
9,710 
6,854 
10,769 
6,786 
4,000 


Mon., Oct. 

Tues., Oct. 

Wed., Oct. 

Thurs., Oct. 8... 

Fri., Oct. § 

Bat., Get. Wreeweese t 100 


60,663 
69,567 
72,118 
86,409 


9,840 69,134 
10,273 55,664 
8,043 628 
16,069 100,052 
*Including 7,965 government cattle, 5,966 gov- 
ernment calves and 3,287 government sheep. 


Total this week. 
Previous wee e 
Year ago 

CTWO FTO. AGC... 022. : 


SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
ik... Cat. Becsevs ce. ae 487 
Tues., Oct. 6 3,86) 290 1,697 
Wed., Oct. Als 358 1,404 
Thurs., Oct. 2,956 482 S49 
OS OS eee 2,605 
Sat., Oct. 10.. 100 


Hogs. 


2,671 


Sheep. 
1,600 
5,284 
2,459 
2,591 
3,035 
1,000 


15,969 
9,118 
9,845 

19,394 


Total this week... ..15,5¢ 
Previous week 

Year ago 5,257 
Two years ago...... 19,114 


9,326 
9,188 
12,448 
12,558 


Total receipts for October and year to date. 
October 4 

1936. 

56,857 

.-11,758 

88,977 

88,098 


ir 
1935. 
1,474,909 


—Y 
1936. 
67,670 1,667,236 
11,740 320,464 362,950 
72.249 2,798,416 2,628,459 
92,125 1,907,061 2,393,949 


1935. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Oct. f $ 9.80 $3.10 $8.65 
Previous week 9.35 9.55 3.00 9.00 
1935 10.40 3.75 9.50 
5.90 i 6.10 

4.80 2. 6.90 

3.65 65 5.35 

5.20 2.10 6.30 

1931-1935 $2.30 $6.85 


..$ 7.90 $ 6.00 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. 
34,284 


Hogs. 
59,808 
46,624 
37,189 
73,330 
102,400 
80,567 


Sheep. 
44,694 
57.754 
63.129 
60,402 


Week ended Oct. ; 
Previous week . 34,110 
1935 .. 34,631 
\ «EEE RE ee *31.587 
1933 ... aa 34,600 65,000 
1932 ... , . 33,731 73,787 

*Does not include cattle bought for F. S. R. C. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
. Avg. Prices 
wt. Top. Av. 

Week ended Oct. 10... 69, 236 $10.55 §$ 9.80 
Previous week ..... 6 y 10.50 9.55 
1935 _ ee , ps 10.40 
1934 P Ce et Senses Oo2 22 i. 5.90 
1933 .. esteeaes ‘ y 5.DF 4.80 
1932 TTT TT Ls 2 3.65 
1931 - 22% D. 5.20 


Av. 1931-1935 100,900 237 $ 6.60 $ 6.00 

Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Oct. 10, 1936 estimated. 

CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Friday, Oct. 9, 1936: 
Week ended Oct. 9, 1936.. . 66,007 
Previous week 

103,113 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, Oct. 15, 1936 
Week ended 

October 15. 


Prev. 

week. 
38,660 
15,639 
9,094 


Packers’ purchases 

Direct to packers. 

Shippers’ purchases . 
Total 


80,533 63,393 


DROUGHT HIDES SOLD 


Bids opened October 15 by the FSCC 
at Washington, D. C., on 161,352 drought 
cattle hides, 14,601 kips and 23,817 calf- 
skins, divided into 56 lots and identified 
by Catalogue No. 12, resulted in awards 
on the greater part of the offerings. 
Bids were declined on about 40,000 hides 
and 8,206 kips, including a number of 
small lots on which no bids were re- 
ceived. 

Included in the awards were 5,000 
packer branded cows at 9.71 to A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., and 12,498 at 9.53 
to H. Elkan & Co., who also secured 15,- 
942 packer light native cows at 9.77 
while 1,500 more went to American Hide 
& Leather Co. at 10.00; 4,250 No. 2 light 
native cows went at 8.95 to J. C. Andre- 
sen & Co., all stored at Sioux City, Iowa. 

H. Elkan & Co. was awarded 6,832 
packer No. 1 light branded steers at 9.38, 
and 1,416 No. 2’s went to Armand 
Schmoll, Inc. at 8.45; 11,363 small pack- 
er No. 1 light branded steers sold to H. 
Elkan & Co. at 9.03, and 5,014 No. 2’s at 
8.03; 4,379 No. 1 small packer extra light 
native steers sold to H. Elkan at 9.27, 
and 9,568 No. 2’s at 8.03, all stored at 
Clintondale, N. Y. 

A. C. Lawrence & Co. was awarded 
25,000 packer No. 1 light native cows at 
10.10, and 2,500 No. 2’s went to Armand 
Schmoll, Inc. at 9.26; 4,000 packer No. 2 
branded cows sold to J. C. Andresen & 
Co. at 8.70, these hides being stored at 
Medina, N. Y. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE MARKETS 


Saturday, Oct. 10, 1936—No session. 

Monday, Oct. 12, 1936—Holiday. 

Tuesday, Oct. 13, 1936—Close: Dec. 
11.58 sale; Mar. 11.89 sale; June 12.19@ 
12.21; Sept. 12.49 n; sales 44 lots. Clos- 
ing 6@9 lower. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14, 1936—Close: Dec. 
11.60 sale; Mar. 11.90@11.92; June 12.20 
@12.25; Sept. 12.54@12.57; sales 3 lots. 
Closing 1@5 higher. 

Thursday, Oct. 15, 1936—Close: Dec. 
11.46@11.52; Mar. 11.78@11.83; June 
12.08@12.15; Sept. 12.38 n; sales 32 lots. 
Closing 12@16 lower. 

Friday, Oct. 16, 1936—Close: Dec. 
11.56@11.60; Mar. 11.90 sale; June 12.20 
n; Sept. 12.50 n; sales 10 lots. Closing 
10@12 higher. 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork plant hand- 
book. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 16, 1936, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended 


Prev. Cor. week 
Oct. 16. 


week. 1935. 
Spr. nat. 
 s6550ee 
hivy. 
strs. 
Hvy. ' 
strs. 
Hvy. butt 
brnd‘d strs. 
Hvy. Col. 
strs. 
Ex-light Te 
strs. 
Brnd'd cows. 
Hvy. nat. 
cows 
Lt. nat. 


@is%n 1 @15%n @16%n 


44%@15 @li5ax @16 


fa 15ax @l5 @l5 


f@ l5ax @l5 @15 


@14ax @lits @14%, 
@l1% 


@ll% 


all}, @12 
@iu% @L 
ai3 @ai3 144%,@15 
a@ai11% ais @1l2% 
@l0% @10%ax @li 
@ 91 @ 9%ax @iw 
@214%, 2 @21% 19 @23 
al6% al6% 1614, @17 
als @l5 @15% 
@13% @13% 13%@14 
@1.05 @1.05 @%5 
Slunks, hbris.40 @45 40 @45 35 @40 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


Nat. bulls. ..10 
Brnd‘d bulls. 9 
Calfskins ...20 
Kips, nat... 
Kips, ov-wt.. 
Kips, brnd’d. 
Slunks, reg.. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts.10%@11%4 11 @124 
Branded ....10%@11 10%@11 114% @11y 
Nat. bulls... 84%@ 9 9 @ 9% 

Brnd'd bulls. 74@ 8 8 @ 8% 

Calfskins ...17 @I18 17 @17% 17 7 
Kips 14 @l4% 14 @14% 15%@16 
Slunks, reg..85 @95n 85 = @95n 7 @8in 
Slunks, hris.25  @35n 25 @30n 25 @30n 


@ll% 12 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


@ 8% 8 @ 8% 9 
@ 8% 8 @ 84 9 
@ 9% 9 @9% 
aw, 10 @10%, 
6%@ 7 6%@ 7 
.12446@13 12% @13 
ai11% @ll%s 
@1.00n 80 @95n 
@1.00n 80 @95n 
Slunks, reg..65 @75n 65 @T5n 
Slunks, hris.10 @15n 10 @l15n 
Horsehides  .3.10@3.80 3.10@ 3.80 


livy. steers... 8 
lIivy. cows... 8 
Buffs 9 
Extremes ...10 
Bulls 

Calfskins .. 
Kips 

Light calf...85 
Deacons ....85 


@ 94 
@ 94 
9% @10 


3.60@4.15 


SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs... 
Smil. pkr. 
lambs -1.25@1.35 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.35 
Pkr. shearlgs. @ @ 9 @ #0 
Dry pelts.....184%@19 18@18% 16 @16% 


1.55@ 1.65 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 10, 1936, were 
4,350,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,901,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,867,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 10 this year, 
166,565,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
196,242,000 lbs. 

Shipment of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 10, 1936, were 
5,361,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,383,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,036,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 10 this year, 
167,816,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
234,363,000 lbs. 





CHICAGO 





Gro.H.EvLiorr & Co. 


BROKERS 
DOMESTIC &)FOREIGN HIDES & SKINS 


TELEPHO 


S- FRANKLIN 2260-226) 
130 NORTH WELLS STREET 


WE are in the market for small packer hides. 
Give month of take-off, average weight, percent- 


age of steers and cows, natives and brands. 
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HIDES AND SKINS x 


WEEKLY MARKET 


REVIEW 





Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There has been a 
fairly good demand this week for packer 
heavy native cows and light native cows 
at steady prices and trading was con- 
fined almost entirely to these two de- 
scriptions. Total movement, so far, has 
been about 50,000 hides, a fair week’s 
business considering the very heavy 
movement of the previous two weeks. 

Early in the week, news came to light 
of a quiet sale late previous week of 
4,000 native steers by one packer at 
about 4¢ reduction. These good sum- 
mer native steers have been rather slug- 
gish recently, due to lack of buying by 
belting and specialty leather tanners. 
Sole leather tanners prefer branded 
steers, since they get a greater propor- 
tion of heavies. 

Buyers reduced their ideas 4c on 
steers, following news of this sale, but 
packers have not been inclined to ac- 
cept lower bids, especially in view of the 
opinion expressed by speakers at the an- 
nual meeting of the Tanners’ Council 
here this week that hide prices next year 
will probably be higher. 

One packer, as mentioned above, sold 
4,000 native steers late last week to fig- 
ure slightly better than 14%c, or about 
\c off; bids of 14%c reported, with 15c 
asked. Extreme light native steers 
moved late last week at 12'%c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 15c 
and Colorados 14%c, previous week. 
Heavy Texas steers last sold at 15c, 
light Texas steers at 13%4c, and extreme 
light Texas steers 11 4c. 

All packers sold a total of 16,350 
heavy native cows this week, mostly 
Sept.-Oct. take-off at 13c, steady; one 
packer included a few Junes in a car at 
14¢ discount; Association sold 1,000 Oct. 
at 13c. All packers moved a total of 
21,600 light native cows early in week 
at 11%4¢, steady; offerings since confined 
to straight northerns. Association sold 
2,000 Oct. light cows at 11%¢c. Branded 
cows last sold previous week at 11'%c. 
Good interest late this week in light 
cows and branded cows at \c less. 

Association sold 1,500 Sept.-Oct. na- 
tive bulls at 10c; packers ask 10%e, their 
last trading price. 

Late last week two outside packers 
moved about 20,000 light native and 
branded cows at steady prices; another 
sold 10,000 Oct. hides, obtaining 15c for 
native steers, 13c for extreme light na- 
tives, and steady prices for other de- 
scriptions. 

Federally inspected cattle slaughter 
for the nine months ended September 
30th was the largest since 1918. Total 
production of leather shows a good in- 
crease over the past six years, as does 
also consumption of leather. Shoe pro- 
duction this year appears on the way to 


Week ending October 17, 1936 





a new record but, according to reports, 
shoes have been moving at a similar 
rate. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—Offerings of outside small packer all- 
weight natives are more liberal around 
11@11¢c, with buying interest lighter. 
Buyers report some sales at 10%c, se- 
lected, f.o.b. nearby shipping points, 
brands 4c less, but generally have ideas 
around 10%c. Chicago take-off 114@ 
114%c nom. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Last confirmed 
trade on Pacific Coast market was at 12c 
for steers and 9'%c for cows, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points, a month back, although 
some packers intimate there has been 
some quiet trading since. September 
hides are unsold, with 13¢ and 10c asked 
recently. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
South American market rather quiet, 
following a fair movement previous 
week. One lot of 2,500 LaPlatas was re- 
ported late last week at 80 pesos, equal 
to 13c, c.if. New York, steady with ear- 
lier trading; 4,000 Argentine steers sold 
early this week same basis. 

COUNTRY MHIDES.—tTrading has 
been rather light in the country market, 
which feels the effect of the drought hide 
offerings more than the packer market. 
The prices obtained this week for 
drought hides were generally considered 
about in line with the quality of such 
hides and, while country hides are not 
actually weaker, such drought hides un- 
doubtedly replace a considerable poten- 
tial market for country stock. Un- 
trimmed all-weights are _ generally 
quoted around 8c, selected, delivered 
Chicago, with trimmed 8%@9c. 
Trimmed heavy steers and cows have 
been selling 8@8%c, flat. Trimmed 
buffs quoted 9@9%4c, with some sales 
mentioned at inside price. Extremes 
quoted 10@10%c, trimmed, top gen- 
erally asked. Bulls around 6%@7c; 
glues 64@6%c. All-weight branded 
around 7¢, flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Packers cleaned out 
their Sept. calfskin production previous 
week, at 21c for northern heavies 91%4/ 
15 lb., 21%e for Detroit, Cleveland and 
Evansville heavies, usual premium for 
those points; River point heavies sold 
at 20c, and lights under 9% lb. moved 
at 21c for some points but mostly later 
at 21%c. Market well sold up and con- 
sidered fairly firm. 

Two collectors each sold a car Chi- 
cago city 8/10 lb. calfskins this week 
at 18c, or %ec advance; bids of 17c re- 
ported for 10/15 lb., with 1714c asked, or 
a similar advance. Outside cities, 8/15 
lb., quoted around 17%@17%c; mixed 
cities and countries around 15%%c; 
straight countries 12%2.@138c flat. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons $1.35 

last paid and bid, $1.40 asked. 


KIPSKINS.—Packers moved their 
Sept. native kipskins last week at 1644c 
for northerns and 15%%c for southerns. 
One packer, who usually sells month’s 
production intact, accepted 15c for 
northern over-weights, southerns 1c 
less, and 13%c for brands; others have 
been asking 1c advance, and one packer 
booked small Sept. production of brands 
to tanning account. 

Chicago city kipskins are offered at 
14%e, with 14c last paid. Outside cities 
around 14c, nom.; mixed cities and 
countries 12%@138c; straight countries 
about 11%c flat. 

Big packers moved their Sept. regu- 
lar slunks previous week at $1.05 and 
well cleaned up. Hairless have been 
moving at 35@45c. 

HORSEHIDES.—Market continues 
about unchanged, offerings being ample 
for the demand. Choice city renderers, 
with full manes and tails, quoted $3.70 
@3.80, f.o.b. nearby points; ordinary 
trimmed renderers $3.40@3.55, de- 
livered Chicago; mixed city and coun- 
try lots $3.10@3.25, Chicago. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
184%2@19c per lb., delivered Chicago, 
for full wools. Production of shearlings 
is extremely light now and some houses 
have very little to offer but buying in- 
terest is also light; market generally 
quoted 95c for No. 1’s, 75¢ for No. 2’s 
and 50c for No. 3’s. However, one 
packer continues to report sales at 
higher levels, with one car this week 
at $1.15, 85c and 55c, presumably for 
better than ordinary stock. Pickled 
skins have been strong, with Oct. skins 
well sold up, and some Nov. skins also, 
at $6.12 @6.25 per doz., and $6.50 per 
doz. is now asked. Big packer lamb 
pelts quoted around $2.00 per ewt. live 
lamb for Oct. pelts. Outside small 
packer pelts $1.25@1.35 each, accord- 

ing to quality and section. 


New York — 


PACKER HIDES.—As previously 
reported, three packers moved their 
Sept. native steers earlier at 15%4c, and 
Colorados at 14%c; one car Sept. butt 
brands has sold at 15c. Market quiet 
this week, with buying interest light 
but sellers’ ideas apparently unchanged. 

CALFSKINS. — Calfskin market 
quiet but apparently firm at last trad- 
ing levels. Collectors’ 4-5’s quotable 
around $1.35; 5-7’s last sold previous 
week at $1.50; 7-9’s quoted around 
$1.95; 9-12’s last sold at $2.50. Packer 
4-5’s quoted around $1.50, and 5-7’s 
around $1.65; 7-9’s last sold at $2.20, 
9-12’s at $2.75, and 17 lb. up kips at 
$3.55. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended October 3: 


Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 


ae eee 50,994 
Sarr 3,204 
Sept. IB, BBB... ccccness 17,644 
oe Se eee 37,792 


Total 1936 
Oct. 5, 1935 











THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
Pork Packing Problems 


will be found in this 360-page book. It is filled from cover 
to cover with practical ways of overcoming difficulties en- 
countered in day-to-day operation of the pork packing 
division of the meat plant. Special emphasis has been 
placed on figuring of tests and 100 pages of tables showing 
results are included. "Pork Packing" explains how you can 
apply the results to your operations. Savings in better, more 
efficient operation which can be effected when the lessons 
contained in this volume are applied will pay for the cost 
of the book many times over. 


POSTPAID 
Foreign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather $1.00 
extra 





Here are the subjects that are discussed: Buying—Killing—Handling 
Fancy Meats—Chilling and Refrigeration—Cutting—Trimming—Cut- 
ting Tests—Making and Converting Pork Cuts—Lard Manufacture— 
Provision Trading Rules—Curing Pork Meats—Soaking and Smoking— 
Packing Fancy Meats—Sausage and Cooked Meats—Rendering In- 
edible Products—Labor and Cost Distribution—and Merchandising. 
Every phase of Pork Packing within the covers of one book! 


Order Now! Book Department 


"THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn Street Chicage, Minois | 
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And Grid Unit Heaters have 
been installed in our plant for 
six years. We are pleased to 
recommend the Grid Unit 
Heaters to anyone as our experi- 
ence with several other makes 
has not proven as satisfactory as 
the performance of our Grid 


Units.” (Name on request.) Patented 


This is just one of many letters from users 
—all attesting to no maintenance cost. Let us 
send you complete details how Grid Unit Heaters 
can save you money and solve your heating 
problems. 


THE UNIT HEATER & COOLER CO. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in all principal cities 


GK 


UNIT HEATER 





Brady, McGillivray & Mulloy 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam ... Power... Water... 


Refrigeration . . . Air Conditioning 


BRADY, McGILLIVRAY & MULLOY 


1270 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


37 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








F.C. ROGERS. INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Oct. 17, 1896.) 


Celebration of repeal of the corn laws 
in England was featured in one village 
by service of a huge pie which con- 
tained 1,120 Ibs. of beef, 180 Ibs. of veal, 
112 lbs. mutton and 60 lbs. of lamb. The 
crust was made of 1,120 lbs. of flour and 
160 lbs. of lard. Gross weight of the 
pie and the dish in which it was baked 
was 35 cwt., and a special oven was built 
for it. 

Alexander Hasbrouck, Highland, N. 
Y., and Joseph Kelly, New York City, 
purchased the Velie Packing House, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Omaha Cattle Loan Co., of Kansas 
City and Omaha, was organized with a 
capital of $500,000 for the purpose of 
loaning money to owners of cattle and 
engaging in sale of cattle securities. 
Kansas City directors were L. E. James, 
James Fennell and Daniel Fennell, all 
of Armour Packing Co. Other directors 
were P, A. Valentine, Chicago, and F. H. 
Davis, John J. Roche, John A. McShane 
and W. A. Paxton of Omaha. 


Much uneasiness was evident in the 
Eastern retail meat trade by the entry 
of a large New York department store 
into the retail meat business, with the 
rumor spread broadcast that a large 
packer was interested financially in the 
Siegel-Cooper Co., the department store 
concerned. The National Provisioner 
was authorized by this packer to say 
that in no way, either directly or indi- 
rectly, had they any financial interest 
in or connection with the department 
store in question or with any other in 
any part of the country. 

Mountain City Packing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was incorporated by J. 
W. Evans, W. J. Willingham, Fred J. 
Wallace and others, to conduct a gen- 
eral packing business. 

Eastern Beef Co. was organized at 
Bridgeport, Conn., with slaughtering 
establishment in Kansas City, to engage 
in wholesale beef business. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Oct. 21, 1911.) 


Three large Canadian meat packing 
companies formed a merger under the 
name of Matthews, Laing, Limited, with 
a capital of $5,000,000. Companies in- 
cluded in the merger were George Mat- 
thews, Limited, with plants at Hull, 
Peterboro and Brantford; Laing Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., Limited, of Mon- 
treal, and the Park-Blackwell Co. of 
Toronto. W. E. Matthews was named 
president of the merged companies. 


Uy and Down the 
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American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation expressed strenuous objection to 
free import of South American meats 
or of any other foreign meats, livestock 
or meat products. Protection of prod- 
ucts of the association from foreign 
competition was considered of first im- 
portance. 


Nagle Packing Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
received permit for alteration of its 
plant. 


John Morrell & Co. purchased prop- 
erty at Spokane, Wash., for erection of 
a cold storage warehouse. 


A. C. Hofmann & Sons, Syracuse, 
N. Y., were incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000, to deal in sausages, 
lard, provisions, etc., with A. C. Hof- 
mann and N. L. Hofmann incorporators. 


Blumer-Sartain Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, O., incorporated in 1907, offered 
remainder of its capital stock of $73,000 
for subscription at par. Company suc- 
ceeded Blumer & Sartain, formed in 
1891. 


An ozonator for deodorizing air was 
offered in the meat industry by the 
General Electric Co. This was an ap- 
paratus designed to generate ozone eco- 
nomically. 


Chicago News of Today 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 32,105 cattle, 4,888 
calves, 44,807 hogs and 20,105 head of 
sheep. 
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The meat industry lost another of its 
prominent figures last week with the 
passing of Major Erwin Lewis Roy, of 
Glencoe, Ill., on October 10. Major Roy 
was a former well-known provision 
broker and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 
having served as 
director for three 
years. He was 64 
years old. Major 
Roy was born in 
Lancaster, Pa., and 
started in the pack- 
ing industry with 
Armour and Com- 
pany at Chicago. 
He was later asso- 
ciated with Roberts 
& Oake. In 1913 he 
joined Albert E. Cross in the firm of 
Cross, Roy & Saunders, at that time the 
leading firm in the provision trade. He 
sold out his interests in 1917 when called 
to Washington by Herbert Hoover as 
one of his lieutenants in the Food :Ad- 
ministration, where he was in charge of 
allocation of government orders to pack- 
ers. After the war, in December, 1918, he 
renewed his association with Mr. Cross 
and Mr. Saunders. The firm later became 
Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris and so 
continued until 1928, when its cash pro- 
vision and cold storage interests were 





EXHIBITS DRAW CROWDS 


Scene at Packers Convention at the Black- 
stone as packer visitors view the show. 
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sates “BRIN EFL O” 


No Short Circuits COMPRESSED AIR PICKLING OUTFIT 
Ne Meter Trouble For Spray and Vein Pumping 


No Worn Gears ‘cs : % r , . e499 
eects Just Hook It Up to Your Air Line 



























oy Gente tegen No Moving Parts to Wear Out 
No Breakdowns Fast—Will Supply a Dozen Workers—Silent Operation 
No Leaking Packings Extra Strong High-Pressure Tank 


Constant Pressure 


Years of Dependable Service 


Send for Bulletin and Information 


LUCAS L. LORENZ, INC, 


360 Troutman St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 























. SILVER HAM PUMP 


Efficient and durable, 
Brass injecting needle 








THE Improved 
CRANDALL PETTEE REEL 
GAS OVEN | 
















with nickel tip. Gives 
finer results because cure 






penetrates to bone. No 


The Original Baking Oven | souring! Curing process 


for the Meat Industry, it | 


aah ao Seinen. 5 | speeded up 50%. Will pay for itself in 
has been on the market for | 

one season! Ask for proof. 
nearly 30 years and there | 


° ° ° ° | : 
still is no substitute for it. | Write! SALEM TOOL CO., SALEM, OHIO 


AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR ALL PACKING PLANT APPLICATIONS 


e°' of more than 15 years’ Brine or 
lexperience in precision Sweet 
controlled air conditioning, Water 
Niagara engineers have pio- Spray 
neered (1) unit air conditioning Unit 

with complete control; (2) low 
temperature air conditioning 
with full humidity control (3) 
sweet water chilling equip- 
ment; (4) aluminum corrosion- 
resisting air conditioning equip- 
ment with low cost both in op- 
eration and maintenance. m 
Representatives in principal 











appreciate the best. 


The Improved Crandall Pettee Reel Gas Oven bakes 
evenly—makes possible a product that looks good, that is 
easy to sell. And it bakes economically, too, with a min- 
imum of shrinkage and a minimum of operating cost. Write 
today for full particulars. 


NICHOLAS SILVERY 


Manufacturer 
8745—16th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








cities. Address inquiries to 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E. 45th Street, New York City 














ANa Ste cr Bro. Choicest 


A a rry M paticthtanncnn Sausage Material 
and 
WHOLESALE MEATS Selected 


1018-32 West 37th Street Chicago, U.S. A. Beef Cuts 


























SMITH. BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
PHONE: ARMITAGE 3697 3ONo.LaSALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


701 N. WESTERN AVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






. pats Si 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 
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disposed of. It then became Cross, Roy 
& Harris, devoting its attention to grain 
trading. Major Roy retired in 1927. 
Major Roy is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Esther Roy, and two sisters, Flor- 
ence Roy Betts, Shamokin, Mass. and 
Sue Roy Gorham, Lancaster, Pa. The 
funeral was held at the Glencoe Union 
Church on Monday. 

George L. Raymer, 62, former head of 
the insurance department of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., passed away in Chicago on 
October 11. Since 1920 he had handled 
all Cudahy insurance through his own 
agency, guarding its interests as care- 
fully as when a member of the com- 
pany’s staff. Mr. Raymer entered the 
employ of the Cudahy company as a 
stenographer in 1899. By 1906 he had 
advanced to head of the insurance de- 
partment and continued in that capacity 
until 1920, when he resigned to form his 
own agency. Mr. Raymer was well 
known and greatly loved throughout the 
organization. 


M. A. Jackson of Meyer & Bush Co., 
Newark, N. J. wholesale meat dealers, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 


Carl Symonds, sales manager, Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., was out of the 
city this week attending the funeral of 
his mother. The sympathy of the trade 
is extended to Mr. Symonds in his 
bereavement. 


Jan Bonsma, from the Union of South 
Africa, was a visitor at the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board this week. 
Mr. Bonsma is making a study of meat 
education and promotional methods. 


A. K. Mitchell, Bell Ranch, N. M., 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and a director of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week and 
a speaker at the convention. 


Dr. Hugh McPhee of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry was a Chicago visi- 
tor during the week. 


Paul R. Hershman, 66 years old, a 
chemist employed for many years in the 
laboratory of Armour and Company, 
died this week after a long illness. He 
had been a resident of Chicago for 29 
years. 

Louis B. Dodd, beef department, Ar- 
mour and Company, was married last 
week to Miss Helen E. Krisnak in New 
York City. They are motoring to Gulf- 
port, Miss., and will spend the next three 
weeks at that point and New Orleans. 


New York News Notes 


Ferdinand Scharnikow, superintend- 
ent, Figge & Hutwelker, Inc., New York, 
passed away on October 12, in his fifty- 
fourth year, following an operation a 
few weeks ago. His death was unex- 
pected, as he appeared to be on the road 
to recovery and had given every evidence 
of regaining his health, when a relapse 
set in. For many years, Mr. Scharnikow 
was associated with Rohe & Brother. 
When they dissolved their business in 


Week ending October 17, 1936 


1930 he joined the Figge & Hutwelker 
organization where he was highly re- 
garded. He enjoyed a wide circle of 
friends in the meat industry and was 
considered among the best practical 
packinghouse executives. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and leaves one son, 
William. 

Andrew Terry, vice president, and Sol 
Lupoff, sales department, Mongolia Im- 
porting Co., New York, sailed on the 
S.S. Normandie, October 14, for a three 
weeks tour of Europe. 


W. R. Brown and Paul Ware, both of 
the legal department, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, visited New York during the past 
week. 


Leo Nejelski, advertising department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, was a visi- 
tor to New York last week. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week ended 
October 10, 1936, were as follows: Meat 
—Brooklyn, 7 lbs.; Manhattan, 390 lbs.; 
Bronx, 6 lbs.; Queens, 18 lbs.; Total, 421 
lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 175 lbs. Poultry 
—Manhattan, 18 lbs. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Gregson & Gregson Dressed Meat Co. 
is a new Jonesboro, Ark., firm which will 
purchase and slaughter livestock and 
ship meat. Bert F. and T. P. Gregson 
are managers. 


Regional Beef Co. has been incorpor- 
ated at Cambridge, Mass., with capital 
of $100,000. Harold Kepnes is president 
and Nathan Kepnes is secretary. 


Busley Bros. Co., South Dodge City, 
Kan., is tripling the size of its ammonia 
compressor and enlarging its cooler. 


Fire brigade of Armour and Company 
plant at Jersey City, N. J., defeated fire- 
fighting units of eight other concerns at 
a recent “emergency” contest. Officials 
of the professional fire department were 
the judges. 


Northern Beef & Supply Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has been granted a charter to do 
a general grocery and meat supply busi- 
ness. 


Edward J. Murphy, cattle buyer for 
Armour and Company at East St. Louis, 
died there on October 10. He had been 
associated with the firm for 31 years, en- 
tering its employ in 1905 as a messenger 
boy. 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has purchased eight and one half 
acres adjacent to its present plant for 
future expansion as needed. For the 
present the tract will be used for recre- 
ational purposes. Tennis courts and a 
baseball diamond will be laid out for em- 
ployees. 


Dryfus Packing and Provision Co., 
Lafayette, Ind., has consolidated with 
the Bo-Peep Markets, Inc., a chain of 
meat markets with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. The new group will own and 
operate a chain of meat markets 





throughout Indiana, which will purchase 
meat products from the Dryfus com- 
pany, ultimately absorbing the “whole 
output of the plant. Officers of the new 
corporation are W. H. Fryer, president; 
E. S. Urwitz, vice president, and M. J. 
Silverman, secretary-treasurer. 


ALDEN SWIFT PASSES ON 


Alden Brackett Swift, vice president 
and director of Swift & Company, died 
on October 13 in the Passavant hospital 
at Chicago after an illness of several 
weeks. Private funeral services were 
held at the home, 209 Lake Shore drive, 
on October 14. 


Mr. Swift was born November 15, 
1885, the son of Louis F. and Ida May 
Butler Swift, in the family home which 
was then on Emer- 
ald ave. between 
45th and 46th sts. 
He attended Lake 
Forest Academy 
and on his gradua- 
tion there traveled 
for some time in 
South America, Eu- 
rope and the Ori- 
ent. 


He began his 
work with Swift & 
Company on May 
11, 1908, starting, 
as have most of the 
members of the family, in the livestock 
buying end of the business. In 1911 he 
was brought into the general office in 
the provision department, working in 
pork products, and in 1912 was sent to 
St. Joseph, Mo., where he became mana- 
ger a few years later. 





He returned to Chicago in 1917, and in 
November of that year left the com-. 
pany’s service to go to France as a cap- 
tain in the American Red Cross. He re- 
mained in France about ten months, 
when he returned to this country to en- 
list in the motor transport. The Armis- 
tice was signed before he had an oppor- 
tunity to see further service abroad. Mr. 
Swift was discharged from service in 
December, 1918, returning at once to the 
company’s employ. 


As vice president he held jurisdiction 
over all transportation, purchasing and 
icing operations of the company, and 
also had charge of six associated pack- 
ing companies. In addition to his duties 
with Swift & Company he was vice- 
president and director of Compania 
Swift Internacional, a separate corpora- 
tion with plants in South America and 
Australia. 


He married Lydia Niblack, December 
1, 1909, and is survived by his widow and 
three children, Mrs. Paul Rowan, Nar- 
cissa Swift and Nathan B. Swift. Aside 
from his business duties, Mr. Swift was 
particularly interested in golf and avia- 
tion. While a resident of Missouri he was 
for two years state golf champion, and 
has also held the Pacific Coast and 
Trans-Mississippi golf championships. 
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RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all-grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats in mostly cash and carry stores. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Beef: La ue Ce Ge Ge Le 
Porterhouse steak . AT 7 .44 .43 
Sirloin steak... ee ee a ae 
Round steak’......... .88 .40 .33 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts 30 3 -29 
Chuck roast . 244 .2 2 -22 
Plate beef . . 14 .16 .12 .15 
Lamb: 
BOSD sccce -30 .28 .25 .29 .26 .24 
Loin chops 45 .41 .36 .41 .38 .35 
Rib chops . 86 .84 .29 .86 .34 .30 
Oo —» a a4 623 «10 17 OW 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts . 389 .40 .30 .35 .88 .28 
Bacon, strips ... 38 .43 .33 .36 .42 .31 
Bacon, sliced ... 43 .48 .37 .43 .49 .37 
Hams, whole ..... 34 .35 .27 .80 .32 .25 
Picnics, smoked 24 .2 .17 .23 .2 17 
eee 18 .24 .16 .16 .21 .14 
Veal: 
Cutlets ...... 43 .46 .40 .39 .39 .34 
Loin chops .36 .88 .33 .34 .34 .28 
Rib chops ..... civecs an on ae hae le (ee 
Stewing (breast) .... .17 .17 .14 .16 .15 .12 


Top round at New York. 





NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Walter Montag has engaged in meat 
business at 2516 W. Vliet st., Milwaukee. 

W. O. Hadley has sold Foothill Mar- 
ket, Glendale, Calif., to Thomas L. 
Totman. 

Arthur Gariepy has engaged in meat 
business at 213 Portage ave., West, 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


Frank A. Buss and Fred Green have 
purchased Busek’s Market in Centralia, 
Wash. 


Al Sandvidge has sold Bungalow 
Meat Market, 3709 Beach Drive, Seattle, 
Wash., to Ray R. McGonagill. 

Donald Kirchoff has engaged in meat 
business at 3600 W. Lisbon ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

C. H. Barney and Frank Hartley are 
opening meat market at Laurel, Mont. 

William Brander, Marinette, Wis., 
has purchased Thorwall Ryning store, 
1429 Shore Drive. 

W. A. Powers has sold his interest 
in Powers & Finch market to his part- 
ner, Hugh Finch, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

B. A. Dye will conduct first-class 
meat market on Water street, Conneaut- 
ville, Pa., in location of former Con- 
neautville Meat Co. 









AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS 


Albert Di Matteo, for many years ac- 
tively engaged in the retail meat busi- 
ness in the Washington Heights section 
of New York City died on October 9, 
following a major operation. At one 
time Mr. Di Matteo with his brothers 
conducted a chain of retail meat markets 
but recently had his own store. He was 
a past treasurer of the Washington 
Heights Branch. Funeral was from his 
late home on October 12. He was 53 
years old and is survived by the widow, 
two daughters and several brothers and 
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WHOLESALE DRE 





SSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on October 15, 1936: 





CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA 
Fresh Beef: ; 
STEERS, 300-500 Ibs.': 
Re cable sae 11.00@13.00 
A Ps A 10.00@11.00 
aay assane 15.50@16.50 16.00 
singel 14.50@15.50 15.0016 
eee 13.00@14.50 —13.50@15.09 
SESS eS eR Sesriem aes SO ON eee 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.50 
Common (plain) ................... 8.50@ 9.50 .......... 10.00@11.00 10.00@ 11.00 
STEERS, 600-700 Ibs 
DEE BES ouwenedn acukaahaantrseiets Lida § daimdiaed 15.00@15.50 15.00 
ME stiencdankaatanvspenscsaasions 14.00@15.00 —... 14.50@15.00 14: 30@1n 
icrln on sca a sina ae oee awe seals 12.50@14.00 _.......... 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.50 
MN civancese<sseasanuodsscs exes 10.50@12.50 11.00@ 13.00 1.00@13.00 11.00@13.50 
STEERS, 700 lbs. up 
I G.Sricarareie bac akenie te eeeiiwetce peuiemeees 14.50@15.00 14.50@15.50 14.506 
IED «a aig'n.c wie. gin:d\ave pyalsiereie cracagace ewe 13.50@14.50 14.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 14 00a le 
Yas atacaris qlee 8 Gia atielnald a dbncttaalaciawte 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 3.00@14.00 
COWS: 
REED aitecdudeenceccereven we veeen® Uaaweaeen © lneieante: © 9 Cietee ee 
|| SRARR NBa eS ertie dpi Ae 9.00@ 10.00 10.00@10.50 10.00@ 10.50 10.50@11.50 
RS SER CER She vero een -50@ 9.00 9.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.50GI0 
eee 8.00@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 
Fresh Veal: 
VEAL?: 
BN iiarcrato awa ak is stnn seria ng ealeaaeh aes ae 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
0 es er re eee eae 13.00@ 14.00 ape 16.00 14.00@ 16.00 14.00@15.00 
Medium Meee k ee Sib are we Ga een ee 1.00@13.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@14.00 2.00@14.00 
i Pre errr eee 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.50 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
CALF? 3; 

IL en Sr ade Se ecaiurshe dhl c's bee eh ad 1S re 10.00@11.00 10.00@12, 
DE ie nena a énedaa kimk ose 9.00@10.50  ...... mare 9.00@10.00 9.00@1ho» 
EN MINI ics 's's'o-o- a bie oeruaoseaen SS eee 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, 38 lbs. down: 
MN ce Pe ences sean ese bunwne ade 14.50@15.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@ 16.50 15.00@1 
0 SR rr eee er ee 14.00@14.50 14.50@15.50 15.00@ 16.00 14.00@15.00 
ND falco Bald coy r04:5 vines oa werd 13.00@ 14.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
Le rr 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 
LAMB, 39-45 Ibs.: 
DT dcuditourweunsaneeckewoes ak ne 14.50@15.00 15.00@16.00 15.50@ 16.00 15.00@ 16.00 
INT: inhi Ris sneer gig eee at 6ire barker wk oks salaries 4.00@14.50 14.50@15.00 14.50@15.50 00@15.00 
NL. “Sendmsewed.e cade eeameeeeeaws 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@ 14.00 
DE GREED ovecccccvcecesosese § eseesteses. - @wedeseewey oo edeeenpacs — aneaunnnee 
LAMB, 46-55 Ibs.: 
DER a0 -eataree wn ceeeeeeoneaewdaas 13.50@14.00 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 15.00@15.50 
i ee ee ree 13.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 
MUTTON, Ewe, 70 Ibs. down: 
IE <hr rine Garin’ "ecw 5 eS Fes Bi ad css ae nc 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 
IIL” inst arierainr'n-ea(eralig ave Wace Gua 8e at Gack 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
RRS 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
Ses ete epee 19.00@ 20.50 21.50@22.50 20.00@22.00 20.00@21.00 
ES SL a orale ain wuld w ake eoeeel 19.00@ 20.50 21.50@22.50 20.00@ 21.50 20.00@21.00 
eer 8.00@19.50 20.50@21.50 19.50@20.00 20.00@ 21.00 
SE a: CIER  Ravadeeeracavenesowsien 16.50@17.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 17.50@19.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

Se Acdsee adem awe ueaaecene eae 15.50@16.50 .......... 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 

CP Carl ct enetehenewweknn.  Audbadasienere pk rere err re 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

Cc. deaudueewsnanhaaewasweat pe eee 19.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 


SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 


14.00@15.00 


14.50@15.00 


1Includes heifers, 450 lbs. down, at Chicago. *Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. *Includes 
sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 









sisters. He will be missed in the trade. 

A meeting of the Eastern district 
branch was held at Schwaben Hall Octo- 
ber 13 with president Joseph Wagner 
presiding. The report of the packer re- 
tailing controversy was discussed and it 
was learned that the meeting in Chicago 
resulted in some progress. The secre- 
tary reported that the annual ball of the 


branch will be held at Schwaben Hall on 
February 11. 


A business meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was held on October 8 at the 
Hotel McAlpin. A number of sugges- 
tions were made and a bus ride to the 
country home of Mrs. Charles Hembdt 
is contemplated. A social will be held 
at the McAlpin on October 22. 
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THE FOWLER CASING CO., Ltd. 


8 Middle St. E. C. 1 London 
Cable address EFFSEACO, London 


Largest Buyers of Hog Casings in 
Great Britain 
Your Offers Solicited 














— 

Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
[_VILMINGTON DELAWARE 

















Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. 8S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Berar. Levis Co., Inc, 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


LONDON 
WELLINGTON 


NEW yYoRK CHICAGO 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG 


“Seenpeueeeueeepeeepezaeeeeepeepeee 








TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
in Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
| Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 











Sayer & Gmpany 


466 Washington St. New York 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 








Cable Address Dili 


Tientsin 


Chicago 


Buenos Aires “Oegreyas” 

















|UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


| City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 











Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 








43rd & 44th S Teleph 
l First Ave. pe yo River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4.2900 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 


Week ended Cor. week, 
935 





























rime native steers— Oct. 16, 1936. 1935. 
Se MD ccbeveceseeeses 16 @l16%, 18%@19 
GOO- BOD .ncccccccccces 15%, @16 174%2@18 
DE cvieChenseceeare 1444@15%4 17%@18'\, 

Good native steers 
IES ion ica. at do che picarere 151,416 17 @17% 
SS ee ee 14% @151%5 16% 417 
800-1000. oe iosue “@l4ty 16% @17 

Medium steers 
400- 600 14%@15 1444415 
600- 800 14 @14%4 144%,@15}1 
800-1000 reereee wk. I @i% 

Heifers, good, 400-600....14%,@15 15% @16 

Comm, GOO-GRB, ccccccccces 914 2@10%% 8S4%@11 

Hind quarters, choice..... *@: 20 @23 

Fore quarters, choice. . @13 @l5 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime........ @a30 unquoted 

Steer loins, No. 1.... @2s a33 

Steer loins, No. 2 @27 @30 

Steer short loins, prime.. a@a40 unquoted 

Steer short loins, No. 1.. @35 @43 

Steer short loins, No. 2.. @33 @38 

Steer loin ends (hips).... 22 (@24 

Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @23 

OOW WRB. cc vcceccccscces @ 4 

Cow short loins.......... @21 @16 

Cow loin ends (hips)..... @l5 a2 

Steer ribs, prime........ @i9 unquoted 

Beer Bee. Te Be cccceces ais @24 

Steer ribs, No. 2........ @li @23 

Cow site, Ne. B.. 20.6600. @i2 a@i2 

Ce a 6 e eves @10 a9 

Steer rounds, prime..... @1514 unquoted 

Steer rounds, No, 1...... @14% @i5 

Steer rounds, No. 2 @i4 @14% 

Steer chucks, prime a2 unquoted 

Steer chucks, No. 1 @i2 @a13 

Steer chucks, No. 2 @12% 

Cow rounds. 2 @ioOw 

Cow chucks @io @ 9% 

Sere @ 9% @12', 

Medium plates........... @a9 @i12 

a @12% @i16 

Steer navel ends......... @ 8 @iarts, 

Cow navel ends.......... @7 @ 8% 

PeGR GAMER sc ccccccccces @ 8&8 @ s&s 

MDs eweisivearesees @ 5% @ 5 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnls... any @b6o 

Germs Bere, WO. Be... crs @45 @50 

Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @26 @30 

Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @18 a9 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1... @55 @a6o 

Beef tenderloins, No. 2 @40 @50 

Rump butts ae 11%. 

Flank steaks............ @20 

Shoulder clods........... a@i2 

Hanging tenderloins..... @i2 @iA4 

Insides, green, 6@S8 Ibs.. @l15 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. ® @131 

Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs @13% @i13 

Beef Products 

Brains (per Ib.).......... ai @ 9 

BUORPOB ccccccccececceses aio 12 

TORN  cvcccvvcaveeeees @18 @21 

BWOCTRTORES . occcccccses @is @20 

Ox-tail, per Ib........... @ 8 @10 

Fresh tripe, plain........ @9g @i10 

Fresh tripe, er @ai11% @12'% 

Livers or alia ahaha anee @is @i1s 

Ritmerye, Wel BD. .cccccccs @10 @ii 

Veal 

Choice carcass. ai 16 @ijq 

(ood , @13 1 @16 

Good ° 7 @aig 17 @20 

Good racks........ coacsee @Gie 13. @14 

Medium racks...... ao @i2 

Veal Products 
Brains, each @io 


Sweethbreads 
Calf livers 















Choive lambs............ 

Medium lambs. @l5 @i4 
Choice saddles........... @i9 @i9 
Medium saddles Paekee aii @iljz 
Choice fores @ai13 
Medium fores............ @l12 
Lamb fries, per Ib p a2 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @in ) aly 
Lamb kidneys, per lIb.... @20 @2 

Mutton 

tC cissacawae @ 6 @ 6 
Light sheep. sin eaiese @ s&s @9 
Heavy saddles @s @9g 
Light saddles.......... @io @ii 
Heavy fores as men @ 4 @ i 
Light fores... oid @ 6 @i7 
Mutton legs ° éen aii @io 
Mutton loins as : @ 8 a@s 
Mutton stew. rr @5 @ 5 
Sheep tongues, per lb ai2', 12% 
Sheep heads, each @10 aio 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 





Fresh Pork, etc. 








Pork loins, 8$@10 lbs. av. @21 @25 
Pienie shoulders......... @l4 aig 
Skinned shoulders @i6 aly 
ao DE cscs eeeneeees a35 a4 
ee al4 iss 
Sn are ai3 @i9 
Boston BUEls « x6 060vivee sic a20 @2t 
Zoneless butts, cellar 

i. Ser @25 f@2s8 
PEE Pe eee all @i4 
| SE ae all @l4 
. WONUDY ccc cedcsaceds @ 4% @s 
ee CNN 4 wawe au vac seen @i3 fai 
B lade ere 2 aie 
Pe Rn a cae wens ee ees ai 
Kidneys, pel SE RRC RES a9 @13 
MIME eccrieesiiocccecees f@ 9% ale 
DE cve ri saeneeeeeeves @s aio 
Ee eee @ 6 @i7 
ee, a re rere @%o @il 
| ee a @ 8 @lo 
Chitterlings ik panes @ 6 @i 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. 
Country style sausage, 
Country style sausage, 


grades.) 


CEPOOEB . oc cccceve 
fresh in link..... 
fresh in bulk..... 












Country style sausage, smoked.......... 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings iawale-dancen 
Frankfurters, in hog casings............ 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice........... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds............ 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs...... 
IIE ig a wnidlinttale @inin  p Gieinicen ol 'aia e's 
New England luncheon specialty........ 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... 
SB Ee Ser rer 
Se ee ne 
Re te ae ee ee ae eee 
I SN ii cin s windiest eel neeacaiee 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @40 
ES GOUUEEDS oe ccconcsesicswssene @20 
i. eee @27 
Holsteiner ..... @26 
B. C. salami, choice @36 
Milano salami, choice in hog bungs..... @4l 
B. C. salami, new condition............ @21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... @37 
Genoa style salami, choice.............. @46 
SN diy nwo Ga O46 dae R nee ewe sewn sae @34 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @22 
SEN Sada euva-n teecab o0's's-0 9 ese ehee @51 
in ene @40 
Wee HE 6.0 cccdinceowewes kineraresrenacs @40% 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Regular pork trimmings................ @it 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @17} 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ @18 
PD SUES UNE 6: 5.6: 4ce bas 5 ses ene rewseee 13. @13% 
PO EE oc cgs Un eneaneicinmusaeeees ous @ 8 
Er ate ee ee @ 8 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... oe 
EE DE oak aaa wewesaue sag nes Bivasivee @ 
I a araiia sce, arnt aie vn oceseck a @ 3 
I cis wav etn ee weceaweesic @ 8% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. @ 7% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @i7 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... @ 7% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up....... @s 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ @12% 
SAUSAGE IN OIL 

Bologna style sausage, in beef rounds— 

NN ret $6.50 
Frankfurt style sausa; 

SG a OER 6:0:0:6 ce eceteveteseenne $7.50 
Smoked link sausage, in hog casings— 

a 3.7E 





BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


BONE, TOT 6 occ ctaceccccecceces @ 29.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @31.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... @30.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 piec eee @26.00 


Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 
ae 


@21.50 
@25.00 


IID os dr wise «Ware qalmie'a dcbtledeo ae 30.00 
EE “iv evne ceecereeseraeteneesea 18.50 
Extra plate beef, 200-Ib. bbls.......... @19.00 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
oe ee ee ere $20.50 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ . 51.50 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 






Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 


Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 






DRY SALT MEATS 





Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs................ @15 

Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ @15y, 
ee WOM, TIPO MND 6 ov 65.6 sb ve cneccces @ 14u, 
i... a fl ere @ 10u 
eee MOI, SOE Bs ook icon cesses owen @la 
rere er ee @ly, 


SOE BORED ceccccvcscviiccesevecsesesenes @u 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 
NED .6.5:0156-4604.0:45.6.564 442018 oR RARS RET 25%@ 26% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 
paaer Tete terre Te Tee Te 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., plain. .: 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain....18 @19 
Fancy bacon, 6@S8 lbs., parchment paper. 28 @24 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain.........2 231%,@ 24% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ib 





plain...19 @2 






Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... a39 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... @41 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted....... “se @27 





skinned, fatted 


LARD 


Cooked picnics, 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade....$ @11.65b 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.... @11.10 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. . @ 13 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. @ 134 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 
ee en @ .13% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 134 
Compound, veg., tierces, c.a.f..... @ .12 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
I Mie cores bacuee teicemececoe 10 @104 
ey Tees Gn ho 0 0:5'06.0 06 nn esos 94a 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 9% @10 
TALLOWS AND GREASES 
I A ee ET oe 8%@ 8% 
Prime packers’ tallow 7 @ 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f 


Special tallow 





Choice white grease............. 

A-White grease, maximum 4% acic x 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 6%@ 64 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.............2.. 64@ 6% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a........cceceees 6 @ 6% 


IS WRI ea aes: 0c ue deb ws seneee amar Meee 











Prime inedible 214 
Headlight burning oO unsqeeewous~s<eeuue ene @12% 
Prime W. @12 
I cd a. 376 irae 4'e-Arnrecisnieig's Caeerae at @l\ 
Ee  L Saeererere rere rrr rrr @11% 
CNN Miia 6a 5--u.dn; erin. 6\ br6re brate-avares a°h-a a RA 

No. 1 Lard Oi 

ONE GE Ry tear @10\ 
IE fo iiaiie: «0 a:04 G10 era aieeearware eae @10\% 
ED Wiisinenedsaneeeset sp asuoaamnie @16 
IE F655. eiwclninaslawae sintneeeresiceeeeie @iu% 
OS re rer @1\ 
err er all 
rr ee rrr @10% 


gallon. Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


in tanks, f.o.b. 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per 
about 50 gals. each. 


Crude cottonseed oil, 


Valley poimts, prompt... ..ccccccccece 8%@ 8% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. . 107 G10 
pe aaa ee 104 G10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f.o.b. mills...... 1%@ 1 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 7%@ ty 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... @ 94 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast. 54%@ 6 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b., Chicago......... 124% @12% 

OLEOMARGARINE 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
White domestic vegetable margarine... @15% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 

ee ee @15% 
MD ce wevnrvaernsmncbonces ai3 
Puff paste (water churned)............+ @aits 

CRATE §=CHPROE) «oc ccccsccwevacssceses 15 










PURE VINEGARS 









P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 





2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 






CHICAGO. ILL 
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cunine waTenls NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Nitrite of soda (€ ‘hgo. w'hse stock): 


1 to 4 bbls. delivered in Chicago Reiee:s9-4 ek 6 $9.40 
5 or more bbls. delivered in C hic ee ee 9.25 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N.Y. 


Dbl. refined granulated.......... 
Small crystals . i 
Medium ‘crystals ; 
Large crystals ... i 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... .3.624 

Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 

Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Granulated ....... : 
Medium, undried 
Medium, dried 





$ 6.996 
9.496 
9.996 





Rock 
eo 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @3.40 
Second sugar, 90 basis...............-. None 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @A65 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, y 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......... @a415 
packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, ee ee @4.05 
Dextrose ...--- eee eceereeeeeeeeeecenes @3.82 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per lb. Per lb. 
16% 








Alispice, Prime ........-++ssseeees i 
Sadia eiancyeseeec ass 17 184 
Chili Pepper, Fancy...........-..+- re 24 
Chili Powder, Fancy..............- i 23 
Cloves, Amboyna ...........+eeeees 22 26 
MOGAGASCAT 2.2.0. cccccccccce ae 21 
BORRIDEP cccccccccccccccecccecce - 17% 2044 
Ginger, Jamaica .........0-seeeeee 17 191. 
DR cunseeneeees cen ° e 16 17% 
Mace, Fancy Banda. 68 73 
East India ........ 63 68 
E. I. & W. I. Blend ee 62 
Mustard Flour, Fancy 22 
NES aciraunin eaneiaden 9:9 1016s in'eatacewois se 15 
mM. 24 Fancy Banda........... ee da 25 
Bnet EnGIs .cccccccccscccccce ecoe ee 20% 
B. I. & W. I. Blend....ccccccccce _ 19 
Paprika, Extra Fancy.............. Be 29 
coe sc<e bade ee vaee seus Lemus, » oe 25% 
TIORERTIOR 2.0ccccccrcscccccesccoces a 26 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper.......... a 26% 
Pimiexo (220-Ib. bbis.)............ et 28% 
Pepper, Cayenne ............-eee0. ov 21% 
Red Pepper, No. 1...... mares cae 16 
Pepper, Black Aleppy — 11% 
cs 0.0 0000 eau at's 5% 7 
Black Tellicherry ............... 10% 12 
White Java Muntok.............. 11% 13 
White Singapore ...........-.0. a 13 
White Packers ....cccccccccesces “<2 11 


SEEDS AND HERBS 





Ground 
Whole. Sausage. 
CNS TARE kccicccccesevosescees 10 8 
Oo Sere 21 
IEE, anno v'ao u pintiien 0 :0snau 9.01 12 14% 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ 8 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 61, "8% 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow......... 9 11 
BE kve< ceeccseceseuees 8 10 
Marjoram, French . = 27 
I ee aisha diteie eaten 12 14% 
Sage, Dalmation Fancy ............ 9% 11 
Dalmation No. 1, Fancy......... 9 10% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 





Domestic rounds, 180 eee Scene ee @.18 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack......... @.28 
Export rounds, wide............... @.42 
Export rounds, medium............ @.23 
Export rounds, narrow............. @.35 
Se. BWI: cc ciccccecesceccees @.04 
Ss | SaaS erese eae @.02 
No. i . = eee eae @.11 
No. 2 bungs. SARC aapiamcmrars gierotarn @.06 
Middles, regular waive Aisa natn Grea ele’ @.30 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in.... @ A0 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 

SEIN 6:45% 6.46 0 -4\s.oe'e ae oie aara cad @.75 

Dried bladders: 
i 2 SS | Seer .70 
ee eee .60 
WE, BIR ins ccccccceccececne 45 
We NL, Go seins we nisecnecteuces 25 
Hog casings: 

a 2.35 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds........... 2.15 
MUNN SOANIEY 5... «5 sooo os cnc occke, 2.10 
WOON, OP MEO GOR wc ccccccceccvccsese 1.45 
Extra wide, 1.25 
Export bungs +25 
Large prime DURGS..........6cccccccce .19 
Medium prime EEA EROS Ate .13 
Small prime bungs pisieig bie aiviera arene .09 
Se ee eer 18 
ig, a SELES ORR RS: .08 


COOPERAGE 


Ash pork barrels, black hoops......$1.! 
Ash pork barrels, galv. hoops...... 

Oak pork barrels, black hoops. 
Oak pork barrels, galv. hoops 
White oak ham tierces 





Od prekieeemcean a age 2 
Red oak lard tierces............... 1.9214 @1.95 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.02% @2.05 


Week ending October 17, 1936 











LIVE CATTLE 





Steers, good, 1340-1410 Ibs........... $ 8.10@ 8.25 
DEG, GND sic ices ecicbctcsecncs 7.75@ 8.00 
Steers, common @ 7.00 
oe Tree re @ 6.00 
Cows, low cutter 2.50@ 4.50 
I, MI: 5 5ocassnsecsneaesuewwn @ 6.25 
LIVE CALVES 
Ty OE Ge ccccetnoneasee re wares $ @12.00 
Vealers, medium to good............. 8.75@10.25 
CREP OR, WN ns b 60 66a cm sier @ 6.50 
Calves, common, 175 Ibe........ccceee @ 5.85 
LIVE LAMBS 
Lambs, good to choice............... $ @10.25 
EMGGNG,, GOI on cence tasasbvvnecs @ 7.00 
ee re ee rrr 2.00@ 4.00 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, good to choice, 186 Ibs......... $ @10.50 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed. 


Chafee, mative, DOT icdecdccsnenascées 16 @17 








Choice, native, light.. --16 @17 
Native, common to fair 144%@15% 
Western Dressed Beef. 

Native steers, 600@800 lIbs............. 15%4@16% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...15%@17 
Good to choice heifers. ....ccccceccccecs 14 @15 
eee 2 @13 
Common to fair COWS.....cccccescesces 10%@11% 
WO WE Gc oscencewcecevescess 11 @ll1 

City 
No. 1 ribs 20 22 
No. 2 18 @19 
No. 3 16 @17 
No. 1 26 @30 
No. 2 23 @25 
No. 3 ; @ 
No. 1 hinds and ribs,...17 @20 17 @20 
No. 2 hinds and ribs....164%4.@17% 17 @18 
= ——Se peso @i15 15 @16 
Rs, ae, NS ares oe eacweserw @i4 14 @15 
Ce el eae 13 
Os Be Be eae resourses 14 
a 2 ae 13 
SS eS eee 12 12 
pO Re rein a ae 11 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av..... 23 


Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs av.. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. av.. 





Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. av <a @60 
GhewkSer CleES on ccccccevscccossccccces 12 @l4 
DRESSED VEAL 
REE Te ORT PETE OP Tr eee 16% @17% 
| PRPC EE CUETO Ce Ee 15%@16% 
INE 66505656305 cas cadens wensunenadteve 13%,@15% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Lambs, prime to choice................. 154% @16% 
EORIID, GOOG 655 ivcsiescceces ep vetevese 14%4@*5% 
PE ME, oi acanin Seale ence eay ee 13%@14% 
er 8 @10 
CG: TEED. 6 i wa sasnateanedseecy oes 6 @ 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs.)...$14.50@16.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs...22 @2: 


POrK CemBerdelas, TOMB <.<.0.0.0.6decevcwsecs @34 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 30 @32 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av...... 17 @18 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 21 @22 
Butte, regular, Wester. .6iccccccccswcs 20 @21 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. av...20 @21 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 lbs. av..15 @16 


Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 20 @21 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 16 @17 
RR ee eee ee ne 14 @15 
Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av.......... 25 @26 
Regular hams, 10@12 lbs. av -25 @26 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av....... -25 26 








Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av.... 20% G21 
= 7 





Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av. 614 @271 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av..... 5 @ 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av..........2% 114 
Pienics, 4S We. BVecccccsccvevesceess 20 
ee eee 19 

City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. av......23 
Bacon, boneless, Western............. 

ON, DO, Moke ce eccccune ces 

REINO, Dee Os BG os cc cccccvveccces 2146 291, 4 
Tee @22 
Oe WE SON aig Ko eeeicis ccs cwe occas or @25 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... l4ec a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed.... 28¢ a pound 
a... ee 35¢c a pound 
Bweethrenas, Veal .....cccccsccccece 70c a pair 
Be IN alive d.cuwisa-0ebanecéeeebs 12¢ a pound 
Mutton kidneys Male wate aden aeee eto 4c each 
SE WEEE Xbna Wc ncanwentsespaveane 29¢ a pound 
EE Seid ays ohio uk ca ates his Bh OR aee 16¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders................ 23c a pound 
LUE TEE vse Sa ce seeeiasnat brie weenie 12¢ a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 

I SE Danietanakaniecak eases @3.00 per cwt. 
DET dich sancetau'e bees Canary @3.50 per cwt. 
oth. ob bb ea Seas ewes es @5.00 per cwt. 
ne ee rer ee aan @4.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9144-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 Veals.18 1.95 2.20 2.25 2.50 
Prime No. 2 Veals.17 1.75 2.00 2.05 2.20 
Buttermilk No. 1..15 1.65 1.90 1.95 
Buttermilk No. 2..14 1.50 1.75 1.80 
Branded Gruby.... 8 .80 1.05 1.10 1.25 
Number S....00600 8 .80 1.05 1.10 81.25 









Mound ehind, BOAVI ..0cccvccccvccvccvcccces 
Dn. Sanaqucvsaveue 
Flat shins, heavy .. 
light . 
White hoofs ........ 
Black and striped hoofs 








PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)...... @30% @32% 
Creamery (90-91 score)...304%@30%, —.....- sees 
Creamery firsts (88-89 
GOOTS) occcesccscseccveve po) er ii 
EGGS. 
Maton ROMS ...cccsscceus ey daaeeetans 
oe ae 274% @28 @28 
UNE so. cckcaevacacad, soeveoens @32 
LIVE POULTRY. 
ek, 10 @18% 13 @21 
ON: .5404s0000cnnn pee oS rr een 
Chickens, under 4 Ibs....13 @15 14 @19 
Chickens, 4 lbs. and up...1444@17 14 @19 
WE Soke cactus seas 18 @19 16 @25 
oe ee oe 12 @16 11 @l4 
GN <p wb erecenen ana 9 @13 9 @il 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 31-42, fresh.... @18% @19 


Chickens, 43-54, fresh....194,@20% 20 : +4 
Chickens, 55 & up, fresh..21 @23% 22 








Fowls, 31-47, fresh....... 16 @18% The 19% 
4B-G0, BEOGN o.o.cc cs scees 20 @21% 21 @22 
60 and up, fresh....... ax @23% 


BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
week ended October 10, 1936: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. QOet. Oct. 
2 3. 6 =. 8. 





v le 
¢ hicago ....... 321% 31% 31% 31% 31% 31% 
. ee .381%4 32% -33 32% 32% 32% 
Bost on 33 -33% 33% 33% 33% 
Phila. é 33 33%, 33% 33144 33% 
San Fran...... 35% 351% 35 35 35 35 





Wholesale prices carlots—fresh & centralized—90 
score at Chicago: 
-32 31% 31% -31% -31% -31% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —— Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 193¢ 1935. 
Chicago . é 37,000 2,512 ‘202 2,717,314 
is: a ae 36,953 2 2 690,915 2,734,517 
Boston. : ry 119 15,120 =924,201 964,035 
Phila. . 15,009 12,758 834,976 921,072 











Total 114,757 101,831 6.962.384 7.336.938 
Cold storage movement (lIbs.): 

Same 
week day 
last year. 


In Out On hand 
Oct. 10. Oct. 10. Oct. 
Chicago .. 89,968 98,086 25,607,385 
New York.116,946 153,219 12,612,193 
Boston ... 1,575 34,060 3,0 
PRR. ace 770 = 42,670 =. 2, 809, 










( 741 
3,441,759 


ri 








Total ...209,259 328,035 44,058,078 72,989,239 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 
Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each insertion. 


inch, not over 48 words 
Remittance must be sent with order. 


, including signature or box number. 


—— 
Minimum Space 
No display. 








es 





Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 











Salesman for Polish Hams 


Wanted, salesman for Polish hams, 
calling on wholesale trade. All terri- 
tories open except New York Metropolis. 
W-529, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausagemaker 


Wanted, sausagemaker who knows everything 
about manufacturing all kinds of sausage and can 
run plant. State experience and references. Won- 
derful opportunity for right man. W-530, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ul. 





Cost Accountant 


Wanted by small mid-western 
packer, experienced cost 
handling all packinghouse cost work. State age, 
experience and salary expected. W-531, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


independent 


accountant capable of 





Beef, Calf, Lamb Butcher 


Wanted, experienced all-around beef, 
calf and lamb butcher. Must be good on 
hides. Steady work. Apply Louis New- 
hof and Son, 410 S. Pearl St., Albany, 
N. Y. 





Exceptional Opportunity 


Manufacturer near Philadelphia wants saus- 
agemaker experienced in killing, cutting, cur- 
ing, smoking. In other words, a man who 
knows the pork business thoroughly and who 
wants to get into business. State fully experi- 
ence, age, references and how much money 
you can invest. Bank references furnished. 
W-523, THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Position Wanted 














Super Market Pioneer 


Now available, expert in developing, organ- 
izing, merchandising and advertising in the 
super market field. Proven record as organ- 
izer of 4 of the country’s largest super mar- 
kets. Highest credentials. Free to go any- 
where. W-524, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausage & Meat Specialist 


Thoroughly practical man with com- 
plete knowledge of manufacture of full 
line of sausage products, loaves, ready- 
to-serve meats, delicatessen specialties, 
fancy cured meats, etc. Capable of tak- 
ing entire charge. Will consider small 
proposition. Prepared to go anywhere 
immediately. Advertiser is originator 
of use of aromatics and bitters sub- 
stances in processed meat products. Wire 
or write John A. Palframan, 2407 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker, German, 18 years’ 
desires position in medium sized plant. Makes all 
kinds of sausage. Specializes in summer and fresh 
sausage, loaves and boiled ham. Can take care 
of by-products. Guarantee to put sausageroom on 
profitable basis. References. W-533, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


experience, 





Hydraulic Press 
For sale, one Thomas-Albright 350- 
ton hydraulic press 14” ram, 24” curb, 
4 posts. Cost $1500 new F.O.B. Goshen, 
Indiana. In good working order. Will 
sacrifice. Detroit Rendering Co. 2500 
Twenty-second St., Detroit, Michigan. 





Foreman, Supt. or Manager 


Position wanted in medium sized or 
small plant, independent preferred. Well 
acquainted with all the latest methods 
of sausagemaking and curing. Will go 
anywhere. W-525, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Salesman 


Would like to make connection with supply 
house to sell binder flour, spices, curing salt, cas- 
ings, etc. Understand all cures and artery pump- 
ing. Thoroughly experienced in sausage manufac- 
turing. W-526, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 





Packinghouse Equipment 


Used but in good condition: 

6 No. 8 Sturtevant Blowers with 12” discharge. 

3 6x 4 x 6 Duplex Inserted Liner Type Steam 
Pumps. 

26 Brecht Lard Drums. Made of Galv. Stee) 
with iron hoops, 24 in. diam. x 30 in. long. 

50 Hogsheads or curing vats. Made of wood 
with iron hoops, 36 in. diam. x 42 in. long. 

1 24-ton capacity Frick Ice Machine. Complete 
with steam engine, ammonia receiver, double pipe 
condenser, freezing tank, freezing cans, overhead 
crane and American Marsh brine pump. 

Also Boilers, Pumps, Water Softener, Feed Water 
Heater, Scales, Hydraulic Press, Lard Cooking 
Tank, Tallow Cooking Tanks, Ham Cooking Kettle 
and other items. 

For full particulars, 
write to: 


P. 0. Box 426 


descriptions and prices, 


GEORGE H. ALTEN 
Lancaster, Ohio 





Superintendent 


25 years’ practical experience over all packing- 
house operations. Capable of taking complete 
charge. Thorough knowledge all beef and pork 
operations. Responsible, relieve owner of all de- 
tail. Furnish evidence of successful record. Reli- 
able references. W-528, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Superintendent or Manager 


now available. Many years with large packers, 
all operations, both cattle and hogs. Several 
years manager of large house cutting beef and 
pork, making cured and smoked meats, sausage, 
lard, ete., barrel pork and corned beef, export 
and domestic. Go anywhere if opportunity war- 
rants. W-527, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Used Equipment for Sale 


We have just purchased a plant at Cassa- 
daga, N. Y., near Buffalo, from which we 
offer for immediate shipment: 1 No. 3 CV 
Mitts & Merrill Hog, capacity 3 t.p.h. on shop 
fats and bones; 1—24”x18” type “A” Jeffrey 
Hammer Mill; 1 Atlanta Utility 1-ton Fer., 
tilizer Mixer; 1 Sturtevant 1-ton Fertilizer 
Mixer ; 1 size 30 Atlanta Utility Works Cage 
Mill, roller bearings; 4—6’x40’ Direct-Heat 
Rotary Dryers; 1 Atlanta Utility Sacking 
Scale, 200-lb. beam. Send for details and prices. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Barclay 7-0600. 





Packinghouse Man 


Experienced packinghouse man knows business 
thoroughly, hog killing, cutting, curing, smoking 
and sausage manufacture; also beef and small 
stock. Would like to associate with progressive 
company. Proven record and first-class references. 
W-532, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IL. 








Plants for Sale 





Miscellaneous 








Export of Sausage Skins 


Old established firm with wide connections to 
buyers in almost all European countries wants to 
get in touch with really efficient producers of 
ox guts and hog casings. First-class references 
offered. Please apply to B.8240 c/o ALA Anzeigen 
A.G., Berlin W 35. 











Beef Packing Plant 


For sale in western New York, modern beef pack- 
ing plant in favorable location for livestock sup- 
plies. Plant has rendering equipment, hide cellar, 
cooler, sweat box and facilities to handle 75 to 200 
cattle weekly. Will sell very reasonably. For de- 
tails write P.O. Box 304, North Tonawanda, N, Y. 





Packing Plant 


For sale, small modern plant and feeding pens, 
coolers, killing floor, sausage kitchen and cooler, 
casing and fertilizer department, rendering de- 
partment, and hide vats, located on seashore, city 
of fifteen thousand population, and county of sixty 
thousand. Hobson Packing Co., 
California. 


Bros. Ventura, 











Have You Ordered 
THE NEW 
MULTIPLE BINDER 


for your 1936 copies of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | == 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 





























KINGAN'S 


**Reliable’’ Brand 


HAMS—BACON—LARD—SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE—BUTTER—EGGS—POULTRY 


from the Land O’Corn 





rhb bbb bb Md dd ddd A full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 
BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON Hides — Digester Tankage 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB C 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products INGAN & 0. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO, Iowa Main Plant, Indianapolis Established 1845 

















Arbogast & BastianCompany || || C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS Utica N Y 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF erere rT 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES Manufacturers of 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Bell Brand eel 
































LARD 

DAISIES 

Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. QUALITY PorkProductsThat SATISFY 
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HAMS & BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF - PORK - SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 


BUFFALO—OMAHA—WICHITA 
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2ESULIS 
Awhen you tue Salat 
SAUSAGE FLOUR. 














THE 
FOREMOST PLANT 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


The vast resources and abilities of the 
STALEY organization are devoted to 
the job of giving you a vastly superior 
Sausage Flour in every respect. You 
will find that STALEY’S SAUSAGE 
FLOUR gives your product finer text- 
ure, better cutting structure, a well 
filled firm appearance, a natural meat 
color, and a smooth, even taste. It is 
known for its superior binding quality, 
its increased yield and its high protein 
content. It is easy to use and no change 


of formula is necessary. 


The uniform high quality of STALEY’S 
SAUSAGE FLOUR is backed by the 
largest independent plant of its kind 
in the world and the known STALEY 
policy of honest products, friendly 





service and fair dealings are behind 
every bag of flour you use. You may 


just as well use the best the market af- 


fords, so order from your jobber today 


and note the decided improvement this 


product gives. 
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DECATUR. ILLINOIS 





Durinc 35 years of service to the Meat Packing 
Industry of the world, ANCO has brought hundreds of 
new designs in machinery and equipment to the 
Industry. A corps of designers, engineers, and drafts- 
men are employed in the ANCO Plant where they work 
incessantly on labor-saving and product-improving 
devices. . . . Every piece of ANCO-made equipment is 
not only correctly designed, but heavily constructed so 
that repairs and replacement costs are brought to a 


minimum... . Skilled labor and first-class materials, 


always used by ANCO, insure “Quality Equipment 
for the Meat Industry.”’ The ANCO trademark on 


packinghouse machinery signifies ‘“The Best Quality”’ 


to the careful and experienced buyer. . . . Remember— 


ANCO is always prepared to serve your Industry. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office 


117 Liberty Street e 111 Sutter St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 








SAUSAGE IS ALWAYS ON DRESS PAR 





A CRISP ORDER! Column after column of men move for- 
ward in review. No time for buttoning collars now—the 
dress parade is on! 
Every day sausage products are passing in review before 
the exacting eyes of consumers . .. being inspected and com- 
yared with competing brands. Here is where sales are made. 
low important it is that your sausage meets with approval 
on this daily dress parade! 
The uniformity of Swift’s Selected Beef Casings together 


with their fine quality will enable your product to ma 
favorable impression at all times. This is because 
natural casings are: 

@ FRESHLY HANDLED. 

@ WELL FATTED. 

@ ACCURATELY GRADED FOR SIZE. 

@ CAREFULLY INSPECTED FOR DEFECTS. 
@ WELL PACKED. 


There is no chance for product not to look its best when stuffed in Swift casings. Ask your local Swift & Company 
representative about our full selection of rounds, weasands, middles, bungs, and bladders. 


USE SWIFT’S SELECTED BEEF CASIWN 











